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e railroad does ot think it worth 
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f track six hundred and twenty 
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means a desert 


at least not in the eastern 


part. 


brooks and most of the rivers 


rm vaterless. but the dun-colored steers 
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s, or lower their spreading horns to 
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hy chaparral. Only during the night 

es tl rain enter the really dry por 
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! 10 Inserted the 1 i Ider 
the statement that I re if these spler 
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and plenty of black bass.” They may be 
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glorious transformation of the noonday 
lare into at translucent colors of a 
sunset so perfect that the shades of the 
hole spectrum appear hdued bands 

I the twilight are} N tray 1] r can 
fail to be fascinated by the novel vegeta 


tion the 0 iaint eal lelabra and decep 
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y d tl sword ca is the mt 
! ‘ eh tl igave | nd f delig) | 
ir towering spikes of hidden | greedy SS} 
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‘ s to sleepy reading st dry farmer | 
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pi ‘ ibout the the world. 
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| ! ( =the c trv and thirtw-fir mil ! f ‘ 
( eve vhen the nd assume that 1 he 
tuberculous is exist within a : 
perature of one hundred hundred miles er sid 
[he prospector is ¢ illy en road. Then \ : ld ha 
( M s kind have never’ representation of he : 
rf re t ( v living, but he cities in th desert Ther 
tr t ric] to-morrow in one nothing to correspond to Ne 
! ranges so, too het] ind Trent Ne 
| ‘ : nd | parody, the delphia. [; ster, Harris 
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mining-camps. 


e rode two hundred miles from the 


vhere the slightest attempt w 


sesides this we 


animals were dy ing 


Massachusetts 








its three million people and it cover 


a single farm or eattle ranch, nor mor 
than half a dozen small mines 


The longer me stays in the desert, the 


more one realizes its vastness and. the 
] 1 
small progress made by man in sub- 
duing it He has epened a few mines 
in its mountains, bound it with the 
thre ids of a te railroad iid Ken 
hat little water he « ld find on I 
ear the surface for irrigation, but that 


all A pop lation hereases and 


the need of land for cultivation —be- 


comes greater, the que irises, Tlow 
nm oa eountry so) )06Oddry bye miac to 
yield food? Perchance some day, when 


the denizens of Mother Earth become 
like Lowell’s Martians, we shall distil 
the water of the sea with solar engines 
ind pump it hundreds of miles to ir- 
rigate the lands that now are dry. Mean- 
while we must try other methods. There 
are three ways of attacking the problem 
of deserts—the empirical, the so-called 
practical, and the purely scientitie. The 
first is illustrated by a tall rancher from 
Kansas who strode into our camp in the 
midst of the potsherds f an ancient 
pre-Indian village one ht in April. 
* Yes,” he said, “ ['m trying dry farming. 
It’s pretty hard this year. I only came 
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fr Ix | ploughed up from long and painstaking 
twent ré ind planted it to barley it search whose practical rbun s not at : 
the I, but me! t t of it once apparent. On this w ho 3 
prout It ms like this year nt ever, is it possible to scerta the 
ig a veatr I 1! | digging el indamental facts as to how the plants 
nc t’ y deep t vate! ind it’s ot the desert Calne , have their 
p Z ( rett dear t eep a present characteristics, | \ the 
~ ne-engine ¢ Q 1] the ear CTOV and produce eeds ll thes 
| t ecak ‘ t ean do an irriga things are know larg pl portior ! ; 
I diteh covering ll efforts at improvine the conditions 
irt ] 1, but there isn’t been a of agriculture it he desert may be n 
bit of ater ¢ he river this year, directed. It is impossible to eradicate 
ind it t ( like the re ’s going to ix disease mtil ts ¢ “¢ 1s Kl 
Wi irry on or I won't The third method f soly y ! pr 
teh t 4 re dark, and ean lems ot the cle SET ds express n il 
rd t se her when everything else singk nique institution—th« Deser 
e got se be going back on me. Laboratory of the Carneg stitut 
lreds of f ers have tried what he f Wasl About eight rs ag 
t! neg a | eT ind the cle sert too the bol le ermined — te establis 
eh for ther a Department of Bot eal Resear 
Phe called pract | method is that ehief function of wl s| ld be t 
f the experimy t : one study the rel; f p - D 
= the methods of their experiments eal environment It + «le ‘ t| 
th eroy : clon eties the most profitable results « 1 Ix 
f plant I splendid work, as the tained in a dry eli: th re ¢ | 
hhernisd greatl nae ur rigorous and | sts ‘ is 
pered, because ediate re ts are ce done comparativi litt ri \e 
Lhe Ccessit I | iz ex ingly a laboratory vas .established ‘ 
t] t tl ive aceomplished in Tueson, the largest city of At 
Iau 1 fore hem to refrain is tively at rk th a s r 
== — —— ———- 
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Desert Laboratory 
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that roots cannot 1 
cordingly the root 
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ly in order to reach a permanent supply 


1 soon learned that 


certain places, such 


here water flows part 
re the level of ground 
twenty feet below the 
great gravel slopes, 

large preportion of 
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wlow the surface, so 
reach it. Ae- 
s spread 
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irface to get as much water as possible 
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heeause the roots spread widely in a hori- 
those of a single 


zontal direction, and 


plant require all the available moistur 


if a considerable area. 
matter at the 


Doetor Cannon, who 


In investigating this 
Desert Laboratory 
did most of the work and is now study- 


North Africa, had no 


practical end in view. Yet 


ing it in imme 


diate when 
his work is completed it may be of im- 
» agriculture 
United States, 
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mense importance as an aid t 
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xtremely slow boring Santa ( \l 
I yuent ‘ ghings have il uititiuce | 
est tes that tl eet and raintall re han ft 
t irs, and trea is e La rator \ I 
I I loss ! ld tion Nas been esta lisl d at ¢ l « 
ler, Compare thi g belt on the ( 
ter regions Phere Monterey Plants f1 ther } 
ld |i twent taken to the i tat po 
ve rs T 1) 1] I he stat ! ir t el i he 
1 hung a «lt bservations are mad | 
re ver Itener upon the rate of growth. 1 
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re . hat n nar hair he 
‘ vy of ar flowering mar ! 
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t ned ac Ss hative 
r three The mair purpose f 
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rn ire Sure Ci isl 
ack to the old environment or to still tual evolution of rk ype « 
ther conditions, and will be observed to HL TV which the syvstemat 
vhether they retain their new char \ ild classify helonging 
teristics The entire process will take different from it of the parent 
nany veers, but on its completion we — proce of obta ¢ the new s] 
I! have an answer to one of the most not been long, nor is it difficult, 
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pollen-tube ire obliged ve In the type specimer e rosett 
( f rt nd e more linear ! the ‘ Thy 
rr n of the second photograph shows th e) lk 
el ! d © possess 1 two similar plant Ler ( 
t t belong & to either ees are more t tl t hie 
( ot Oe perhaps ten per view It is ceable t while t 
I nd, | ! ‘ rise t a ne midrib is prominent n both tl tvix 
. ly F ! piace the proces nel the dey if ‘ ti sul | I \ 
I] the entire Vil ire more pron 4 T t! ce 
Y ‘ the great majorit Apparently th ha become depressed 
t not influenced by the a t ere, so that the ire more pro 
( e ovary lives. If the ent o1 hi rf Or] 
I ‘ nh ft re i! char s have o rred, but d t sl 
‘ ‘ lmost sure 1 the phot rapl hee t per 
e the Le [ t the i a in to such matte the mber ar 
[he seeds tual] trans rm of the hairs ! t r a 1] pro 
t ‘ re subreet nenees wr ft t , "% nit , ++ 
t ‘ r \ t lt hie : . structure 
‘ ny? { a F h “ | ie photograp!] PR 
erminat nh another pag sti a 
| t Ih4 till t gr to na re str nat} t t (} | ‘ 
‘ } P { ' ected seeds riginal plant r tym nnears si 
r it 7 e that the ‘ jualities right It is a relat the 
| pparent til the time primrose Its ha of growt} 

i ze. M er, mal During the first vear it produ i clump 

noe vl t hy detected ‘ th it Or rosette of le Ves eh e | trate 

T | ‘ t I lH 1 I nN ! t] photoer ip} The eS } ) 

tri ‘ pe of the cell The ind narrow nd bear ! I rs ¢ 

| I t etect tri two form Doct I Mac 1) gal 1 t 

cours the plant \ rie lant hig 

! t needs be examined eed is might be expected. « er ( 
{ t ( \ variant rerminate r produced pla = 
\\ ! thie \ t les in the life illy e the p ( ~ it  ¢ n 
f he } | Dee] rm nted nd ever, the new tyne trated , ] 
I the f t detected a ! r the tw photog nhs RP 
( tual which sl} sible variation is produced This plant is 
! the parent type, the preme tes hereas its parent is a bier | 
re Mhe eed of the variant ingle veal it n r t er ) o t} 
! ‘ | nted and caretully watched produces its fl er is (oh , hie 
vhether they produc plants of photograph, and dies: whik ee 
Lin 1 tv] I ne new If the old typ Tron vhich it as derived re res ft 
reapp ( ( t } pecial sig vears for the ecompletin: f thes ro 
r the he then mat has eSSes In various ther respects the 7 
led lal to his power of con type differs from the parent 
troil ture the co plete absences rt rs 
The d tic f experimentation ar One primary biological test of a ene. 

r t that vet nly a Tew species as disting 1] hed fron a mere Val t ~ 
ha nl ( rthy res : Py t the ability to breed true In other rd 
these re VI ! tf iccompal ng . real species ¢ tinuall reproduces it 

strat ! The first seri represents <ind without notable variati n. pr 

i | t ! vn ft tanists as (Bn lhera vided the eondi ons , eTrowt} rema 
lhe photograph marked T sho onstant. A mere variety, on the other 

he top y ‘ 1 Specimer t the Tigi i] } WwW ] tends ( nei ills t revert tft t! 


lled parent type, and ean be kept dist 
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MacD are real species. Q?nothera causes 1 vet understood, and then car 








cultivated for six or more fully to preserve the variant u 
t 1 tl lerivative still re change gain in the desired direction 
racterist ind shows no Ni ippear s if man 1 ht nl 
t rr rt ft the parent typ ble ft nduee variat plant ! 
\ hey i species is distil t 1] W here rmer ed 
ed fi variet s found in the 1 mill lan et departure 
Lat ler natu | « lit ne rn the paretl | type do oma 
sanele tkebwid l . made to p t1 
. : t, If hlael { hy \,] rm | an 
d besid hite variety, the tried wea hy f 
1, type will fert e the ear nealeulable importa t merely for 
he ther is every } l s, and th good, but for a C1aeiii¢ mn the 
t ll be a mixtur hite nd = part me experin er 1 il] 
l pon as ol It If eor ne ey lutior nd escape ¢ SOTEL el 
rehur n the contrary, are planted rass of stunted growt! d low food 
et ! a ill not mix, because the value s hardy to drive the iluabl 
. 1} et species The new and the rasse from the h ele State 
| I | (hi f ra | ive been grow he risk of evil l evel ir out 
ther kl eatedly. 30 clos tO one al balane cl by the pos il litie s I good 
ther that the branches interlock, but they Let us turn back t he probler 
not readily mingl In other words, of obtaining a type of wheat adapted 
the new form shows all the attributes of to highly arid condition By | nd 
genuine species. It remains to be seen patient work the botanists of the D 
hether experiments with other new forms ert Laboratory ind f other instif 
ill give the same results, but it seem tions for pure res irch are determin 
highly vrohable. ing the type of root system, the form 
The importance of Doctor MaeDougal’s f shoot and leaf. the cellular structure 
diseovers vill appear greater with th the chemical composition, and innumet 
lapse 1 ! Hithert in all our at able other qualities of the plants of the 
empts t mpr e tl ruality if plants rass familv whiel ire 1 ty irl 
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IL lowe you are very beau 
ug Pa | you uld pleas 
ur gold hair had grown 
! Ther hing n the 
eautiful golden ha Its 
venthe ‘ I he con mendation 
Vel tT motor seemed t hy in 
( riri but rtainl Vou ec ild 


of Demetrios that 
ided eve1 


he serupulousls 


aa. “] 


avé 


have p 


irchase 


lear The prospect Was alluring 
i 1 beg I ch ikl is water 

m ajar 
dedly I shall ge much mirth 
Go back to your own rooms 
ught the world afforded no ad 
game worthy of Demet 
have found both. Therefore, go 
vour own rooms,” he gently said. 
the next day was Mervisaunt in- 
n more magnificent apartments, 
reafter lived to all appearances 
rite among the proconsul’s wives. 





nvthiu vhich ean be pure Seu 

lt may be that the man Wis heve 
sane; it is indisputable that the main 
spring of his least action was an in 


ordinate pride. Here he had stumbled 


ipon something which made of Demetrios 
of Anatolia a temporary discomfort, whi 
bedwarfed the itmost reach of his | 
doing into the teasings of gnat; and 
perception of this fact worked in him 
like a poison! us Terment lo beg r once 
gain to pillage he thought equally un 
orthy of himself “Let us have pa 
tience.” It was not easily said so long 


as this fair Frankish woman dared t 


entertain a passion which Demetrios 
could not comprehend, and of which 
Demetrios was—and kn himself t 
iM iIneapable 

Ile had his proven theories, his cun 
ning, and, chief of all, an appreciation 
it her beauty as his henechwomen. Shi 
had her m« ries and her clean heat 

I] tred. 


ed thus acco 


They duc 


\ 


Meanwhile his other wives peered fron 


screened alcoves at these two and duly 
hated Mervisaunt; thrice had Callistion 

the first wife of the proconsul and th 
mother of his elder son—attempted th 
life of Mervisaunt; and thrice had De 


metrios spared the woman at Mervisaunt’s 
(out of 


could 


entreaty. For Mervisaunt her 


under- 


own experience very soon) 

stand that it was lov of Demetrios, 
rather than hate of her, which drove 
the Dacian virago to extremities. 


Ahasuerus and went at will. 


Nothing was known concerning this soft- 


came 


treading furtive man except by the pro 
consul, who had no econfidants. By his 
decree Ahasuerus was an honored guest 
at Nacumera. And always the Jew’s 


eves when Mervisaunt was near him were 


as expressionless as the eyes of a snake, 
vhich do not ever change. 
sh had told 
feared* Ahasuerus. 

“ But I do not fear him, though I have 


Once Demetrios that she 


larger reason. For I alone of all men 
living know the truth concerning this 
same Jew. There fore, it amuses me to 


think he is my factor and ciphers over 
And Demetrios laughed, 


told her nothing more. 


mv accounts.” 
but 


g So Mervisaunt abode among these odi- 
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persons as a lily which is rooted in 
re. She was a prisoner always, and 
en Demetrios came to Nacumera 
ich fell about irregularly, for now 
se much fighting between the Chris- 
ns and the pagans—a gem which he 
ased, admired, curtly exulted in, and 
jeering at those hot wishes in his 
rt, locked up untouched when he went 
ck to warfare. To her the man was 
iformly kind, if with a sort of sneer 
could not understand. Pride spurred 
on as witches ride their dupes to a 
reknown destruction. “Let us have 
tience,” he would say. 


Demetrios often brought her news of 
Perion in that locked palace where no 
cho of the outer world might penetrate 
xcept at the proconsul’s will. He told 
er, with an unfeigned admiration, of 

w Perion had gathered another com- 
pany of Free Companions, and had rid- 
len through many kingdoms, at adven- 
ture, serving many lords, and always 
fighting applaudably; and of how in 
ime this Perion of the Forest had 
wedded a fair Veronese lady, and had 
begotten two lusty children, and now lived 
jlessed with wealth in his far barony. 

“Tle has forgot you, Mervisaunt, as a 
ise man will always put aside the dreams 
f his youth. Yet you do not forget.” 

“T know not of this Perion you tell 
ne of. I only know the Perion I loved 
has not forgotten,” answered Mervisaunt. 

And Demetrios, evincing a twinge like 
that of gout, demanded her reasons. It 
was a May morning, very hot and still, 
nd they sat, as was Demetrios’s self- 
tormenting custom, in the Court of Stars. 

Said Mervisaunt: 

“Tt is very likely that the Perion men 
know to-day has forgotten me and one 
slight service which I joyed to render 
him. I pray for old sake’s sake he and 

s lady may taste of every prosperity. 
Indeed, I do not envy her. Rather I 
‘ity her, because last night I wandered 
through a certain forest hand in hand 
vith a young Perion, whose excellencies 
she will never know as I know them in 
our own woods.” 

Said Demetrios, “Do you console your- 
self with dreams?” The swart man 
grinned. 

“Nay, but our woods are very beauti- 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 731.—83 
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ful. For it is always twilight in these 
woods, and the light there is neither green 
nor gold, but both intermingled. It is 
like a friendly cloak for all who have 
been unhappy, even very long ago. Iseult is 
there, and Thisbe, too, and many others, 
and they never weep, because they are 
not severed from their lovers now.” 

Said Demetrios, “ Do you console your- 
self with madness?” He showed no sign 
of mirth. 

“Ah no, the Perion she knows is but 
a man—a very happy man, I pray of 
God and all His saints. I am the luckier, 
who may not ever lose the Perion that 
to-day is mine alone. I may not grieve 
so long as no one else dares enter into 
our own woods.” 

“ Now go,” said the proconsul when she 
had done, and he had noted her soft, deep, 
devoted gaze at one who was not there; 
“now go before I slay you!” And this 
new Demetrios whom she then saw was 
featured like a devil in sore torment. 

Wonderingly Mervisaunt obeyed him. 


Thought Mervisaunt, who was too 
proud to show her anguish: 

“T could have borne aught else, but 
this I am too cowardly to bear without 
complaint. I can only weep that I, 
robbed of all joy and with no children to 
bewail me, must travel very tediously to- 
ward death, a maiden cursed by fate, 
while she laughs with her children. She 
has two children, as Demetrios reports. 
I think the boy must be the more like 
Perion. I think she must be very happy 
when she lifts that boy into her lap.” 

Thus Mervisaunt; and her full-blooded 
husband was not much the more light- 
hearted. He went away from Nacumera 
shortly, in a shaking rage which robbed 
him of his hands’ control, intent to kill 
and pillage, and, in fine, to make all 
other persons share his misery. 


And then one day, when the proconsul 
had been absent some six weeks, Ahasu- 
erus fetched Dame Mervisaunt into the 
Court of Stars. Demetrios lay upon the 
divan supported by many pillows, as 
though he had not ever moved since that 
first day when an unfettered Mervisaunt, 
who was a princess then, exulted in her 
youth and comeliness. 

“Stand there,” he said, and did not 
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move at all, “that I may see my pur- 
chase.” 

And presently he smiled, though wry- 
ly. “Of my own will I purchased 
misery. Yea, and death also. It is amus- 
ing. Two days ago, in a brief skirmish, 
a league north of Calonak, the Frankish 
leader met me for the first time hand to 
hand. He has endeavored to bring this 
about for a long while. I also wished 
it. Nothing would be sweeter than to 
feel the horse beneath me wading in his 
blood, I thought. Ey well, he dismount- 
ed me at the first encounter, though I 
am no weakling. In fine, it would ap- 
pear he broke my backbone as one snaps 
a straw, since I cannot move a limb of 
me below the shoulders.” 

“Seignior,” said Mervisaunt, “you 
mean that you are dying!” 

He answered: “It is a trivial disecom- 
fort, now I see that it grieves you a 
little.” 

She spoke his name some three times, 
sobbing. It was in her mind even then 
how strange that she should grieve for 
Demetrios. 

“QO Mervisaunt,” he harshly said, 
“let us have done with lies. That Frank- 
ish captain who has brought about my 
death is Perion de la Forét. For years 
this duel has endured. Your emeralds 
paid for his first armament.—Why, yes, 
I lied. I always hoped the man would 
do as in his place I would have done. 
I hoped in vain. For many long and 
hard-fought years this handsome maniac 
has been assailing Nacumera, and tire- 
lessly.” 

“ And why?” said Mervisaunt. A glori- 
ous change had come into her lovely face. 

“Because of you. Oh, I had taken 
pains that you should never know. The 
love this man bears for you,”- snarled 
Demetrios, “is sprung of the High God 
whom we diversely worship. The love 
I bear you is only human, since I, too, 
am only human.” And Demetrios 
chuckled. “Talk, and talk, and talk! 
There is no bird in any last year’s nest.” 

She laid her hand upon his unmoved 
hand, and found it cold and swollen. 
She wept to see the broken tyrant, who 
to her at least had been not all unkind. 

He said, with a great hunger in his 
eyes: “And so likewise ends the long 
duel which was fought between us two. 


I would salute the victor if I might. 
Ey, Mervisaunt, I still consider you and 
Perion are fools. We have a not intol- 
erable world to live in, and commor 
sense demands we make the most of 
every tidbit it affords. Yet you dare find 
in it only an exercising-ground for ar 
infatuation, and in all its contents 
pleasures and pains alike—so many ol 
stacles for rapt insanity to override. | 
cannot understand this mania; I woul 
I might have known it, none the less 
Always I envied you more than I loved 
you. Always my desire was less to wil 
the love of Mervisaunt than to love Mer 
visaunt as Mervisaunt loved Perion. | 
was incapable of this. Yet I have loved 
you. That was the reason, I believe, | 
put aside my purchased toy.” It seemed 
to puzzle him. 

“Fair friend, it is the most honorabl: 
of reasons. You have done knightlily. 
In this, at least, you have done that 
which would be not unworthy of Perion 
de la Forét.” A woman never avid of 
strained subtleties, it may be that she 
never understood, quite, why he laughed. 

He said: “I mean to serve you now, 
as I had always meant to serve you son: 
day. But to see, and writhe at, your 
perfection has meant so much to me that 
[ eould not—”’ The man grimaced. 
“My son Orestes, who will presently 
succeed me, has been summoned. I will 
order that he conduet you forthwith 
into Perion’s camp—yonder by Quesiton. 
I think I shall not live three days.” 

“T would not leave you, friend, until—” 

His grin was commentary and comple- 
tion equally. “A dead dog has no teeth 
wherewith to serve even virtue. Nay, but 
my women hate you far too greatly. 
You must go straightway—to this Perion 
—while Demetrios of Anatolia is alive, 
or else not ever go.” 

She had no words. She wept, and less 
for joy of winning home to Perion at 
last than for her grief thet Demetrios 
was dying. And, woman-like, she could 
remember only that the man had loved 
her. And, woman-like, she could but 
wonder at the strength of Perion. 

Then Demetrios said: “I must depart 
into a doubtful exile. I have been power- 
ful and valiant, I have laughed loud, I 
have drunk deep, but Heaven no longer 
wishes Demetrios to exist. 
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“ Chiefly I grieve because I must leave 
fervisaunt behind me, in a_ perilous 
d. abandoned to the mercy of all those 

, wish her ill. I was a noted warrior, 

was mighty of muscle, and stoutly 

lid I have defended her. But I lie 
roken in the hand of Destiny. It is 
cessary I depart into the place where 
ners, whether crowned or ragged, 
tust seek for unearned mercy. I bid 

rewell to all that I have loved; and so 

. chief of you, dear Mervisaunt, I crave 
arewell and pardon. 

“QO eyes and hair and lips of Mervi- 

1unt. that I have loved so long, I do not 

iger for you now. Yet, as a dying 
man, I ery to the clean soul of Mervi- 
saunt—the only adversary that in all my 
ifetime I who was once Demetrios could 
never conquer. Conquered and impotent, 
[ ery to you, O soul of Mervisaunt, for 
pity and for pardon.” 

She gave him both—she who was 
prodigal of charity. Orestes came, 
Ahasuerus smiling at his heels, and 
Demetrios sent Mervisaunt into the 
Women’s Garden, so that father ana son 
might talk together. She waited in this 
place for a half-hour, just as the procon- 
sul had commanded her, and consciously 
obeying him for the last time. 


It was not gladness which she knew 
in this brief while. Rather, it was a 


strange new comprehension of the world., 


llere was a world created by Eternal 
Love that people might serve love in it 
it all unworthily. 

She did not dare to think of seeing 
Perion again. She only made a little 
song in her clean heart because of him, 
vhich had not any words to it, so that I 
cannot here retail this song. 

Thus Mervisaunt, who knew that 
Perion loved her. Then Mervisaunt went 
back into the Court of Stars. 

And as she entered, Orestes lifted one 
of the red cushions from Demetrios’s 
face. The eyes of Ahasuerus, who stood 
negligently by, were as expressionless as 
the eyes of a snake. 

“The great proconsul laid an incon- 
venient mandate upon me,” said Orestes. 
“The great proconsul has been removed 
from us in order that his splendor might 
enhance the glories of Elysium.” 

She saw that the young man had 
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smothered his own father in the flesh as 
he lay helpless; and knew thereby he was 
indeed the son of Demetrios. 


“Go,” this Orestes said thereafter, 
“go, and remember I am master here.” 

Said Mervisaunt: “And by which 
door?” A little hope there was as yet. 

3ut he, as half in shame, had pointed 
to the entrance of the Women’s Garden. 
“T have no enmity against you, out- 
lander. Yet my mother desires to talk 
with you. Also there is some bargaining 
to be completed with Ahasuerus here.” 

Then Mervisaunt knew what had 
prompted the proconsul’s murder. It 
seemed unfair Callistion should hate her 
with such bitterness; yet she remembered 
certain thoughts concerning Perion’s 
wife; and did not wonder at Callis- 
tion’s mania half so much as did Cal- 
listion’s son. 

“T must endure discomfort and it may 
be torture for a little longer,” said Mer- 
visaunt, and laughed whole-heartedly. 
“Oh, but to-day I find a eure for every 
ill,” said Mervisaunt; and thereupon she 
left Orestes as a princess should. 

But first she knelt by that which yes- 
terday had been her master. “I have no 
word of praise or blame to give you in 
farewell. You were not admirable, O my 
husband. But you depart alone upon a 
fearful journey, and in my heart there 
is just memory of the long years wherein 
according to your fashion you were kind 
to me. A bargain is a bargain. I sold 
with open eyes that which you purchased. 
I may not reproach you. 

“Only I pray that you may know 
I am the happiest woman in the world, 
because I think this knowledge would 
now gladden you. I go to slavery where 
I was queen, I go to hardship, and it may 
be that I go to death. But I know this 
assuredly—that love endures, that the 
strong knot which unites my heart and 
Perion’s can never be untied. Oh, living 
is a higher thing than you or I had 
dreamed! And I have in my heart just 
pity, O Demetrios, for you who never 
found the love I must endeavor to be 
worthy of. A curse was I to you un- 
willingly, as you—I now. believe—have 
been to me. So at the last I turn anew 
to bargaining and cry—in your deaf ears 
—Pardon for pardon, O Demetrios!” 
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Then Mervisaunt kissed pitiable lips, 
which would not ever sneer again, and, 
rising, passed into the Women’s Garden, 
proudly and unafraid. 

Ahasuerus shrugged so patiently that 
she was half afraid. Then, as a cloud 
passes, she saw clearly that all further 
buffetings would of necessity be trivial. 
For Perion, as she now knew, was very 
near to her—single of purpose, clean of 
hands, and filled with such a love as 
thrilled her with delicious fears of her 
own poor unworthiness. 


Dame Mervisaunt walked proudly 
through the Women’s Garden, and pres- 
ently entered a grove of orange trees, the 
most of which were at this season about 
their flowering. In this place was an 
artificial pool by which the trees were 
nourished. On its embankment sprawled 
the body of young Diophantus, a child 
of some ten years, Demetrios’s son by 
Tryphera. Orestes had strangled him in 
order there might be no rival to Orestes’s 
claims. The lad lay on his back, and his 
left arm hung elbow-deep in the water, 
which swayed it gently. 

Callistion sat beside the corpse and 
stroked its limp right hand. She had 
hated the boy throughout his brief and 
merry life. She thought now of his like- 
ness to Demetrios. 

She raised the dilated eyes of one who 
has just come from a dark place. “ And 
so Demetrios is dead. I thought I would 
be glad when I said that. Hah, it is 
strange I am not glad.” She rose, as 
with hard effort, as a decrepit person 
might have done. “ Now, through my 
son, I reign in Nacumera. There is no 
person who dares disobey me. Therefore, 
come close to me that I may see the 
beauty which besotted this Demetrios 
whom, I think now, I must have loved.” 

“Oh, gaze your fill,” said Mervisaunt, 
“and know that had you possessed a 
tithe of it you might have held the heart 
of Demetrios.” For it was in her mind 
to provoke the woman into killing her 
ere worse befell. 

3ut Callistion only studied the proud 
face for a long while and knew there was 
no lovelier person between two seas. 
“No, I was not ever as beautiful as you. 
Yet this Demetrios loved me when I, too, 


was young. You never saw the man in 


of this carrion here. 


battle. I saw him single-handed fig! 

with Abradas and the three other knav« 
who stole me from my mother’s home 

oh, very long ago! He killed all four ot 
them. He was like a horrible uneco: 
querable god when he turned from tha 
finished fight to me. He kissed me the 

—blood-smeared, just as he was. I lik 
to think of how he laughed and of ho 

strong he was.” 

The woman turned and crouched b 
the dead boy and seemed painstaking] 
to appraise her own reflection on th 
water’s surface. “It is gone now, tl 
comeliness Demetrios was pleased to lik: 
I would have entered hell—and singing 
—rather than let his little finger ach 
He knew as much. Only it seemed 
trifle because your eyes were bright an 
your fair skin unwrinkled. In cons 
quence the man is dead. Oh, Mervisaun 
I wonder why I am so sad!” 

Her meditative eyes were dry, bu 
those of Mervisaunt were not. The gi 
came to the Dacian woman and put on 
arm about her in that dim sweet-scented 
place. “I never meant to wrong you.” 

Callistion did not seem to heed. “ See 
now! Do you not see the difference bi 
tween us!” These two knelt side to sid 
by this, and either looked into the water 

Callistion said: “I do not wonder that 
Demetrios loved you. He loved at od 
times many women. He loved the mother 
But afterward h 
would come back to me, and lie al 
sprawling at my feet with his big craft 
head between my knees; and I would 
stroke his hair, and we would talk of th: 
old days when we were young. He never 
spoke of you. I cannot pardon that.” 

“T know,” said Mervisaunt. Their 
cheeks touched now. 

“There is one master who could teac! 
you that drear knowledge—” 

“There is but one, Callistion.” 

“He would be tall, I think. He would, 
IT know, have thick, brown, curling hair 
His face would be all pink and whit: 
like yours—” 

“Nay, tanned like yours, Callistion. 
Oh, he is like an eagle, very resolute 
His glance bedwarfs you. I used to bk 
afraid to look at him, even when I saw 
how foolishly he loved me—” 

“T know,” Callistion said. “ All women 
know. 








Ah, we know many things—” 
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She reached with her free arm across 
she body of Diophantus and presently 
dropped a stone into the pool. 
how the water ripples. There is not any 
trace now either of my poor face or of 
vour beauty. All is as wavering as a 
man’s heart. And now your beauty is 
regathering like colored mists. Yet I 
have other stones.” 

“Oh. and the will to use them!” said 
Dame Mervisaunt. 

“ For this bright thieving beauty is not 
any longer yours. It is mine now, to do 
with as I will—as yesterday it was the 
plaything of Demetrios. Why, no! I think 
[ will not kill you. I have at hand three 
very cunning Cheylas—the men who 
earve and reshape children into such 
droll monsters. They cannot change your 
eves, they tell me. It is a pity, but I 
ean have one plucked out. Then I will 
watch them as they widen your mouth 
from ear to ear, take out the cartilage 
from your nose, wither your hair till it 
will always be like rotted hay, and turn 
your skin—which is like velvet now—the 
color of baked mud. They will as deft- 
ly strip you of that beauty which has 
robbed me as I pluck up this blade of 
Oh, they will make you the most 
hideous of living things, they assure me. 
Otherwise, as they agree, I shall kill 
them. This done, you may go freely to 
your lover. I fear, though, lest you may 
not love him as I loved Demetrios.” 

And Mervisaunt said nothing. 

“For all we women know, my sister, 
our appointed curse. To love the man and 
know the man loves just the lips and 
eyes Youth lends to us—oho for such 
a little while! Yes, it is cruel. And 
therefore we are cruel—always in thought 
and, when occasion offers, in the deed.” 

And Mervisaunt said nothing. For of 
that mutual love she shared with Perion, 
so high and splendid that it made of 
grief a music, and wrung a new sustain- 
ment out of every cross, as men get cor- 
dials of bitter herbs, she knew there was 
no comprehension here. 


* See 


grass! 


Orestes came into the garden with 
Ahasuerus and nine other attendants. 
The master of Nacumera did not speak 
a syllable while his retainers seized 
Callistion, gagged her, and tied her 
hands with cords. They silently removed 
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her. One among them bore on his shoul- 
ders the slim corpse of Diophantus, 
which was burned on the same afternoon 
(with every appropriate ceremony) in 
company with that of his father. Orestes 
had the nicest sense of etiquette. 

This series of swift actions was per- 
formed with such a glib precipitancy it 
was as though the deed had been re- 
hearsed a score of times. The garden 
was all drowsy peace now that Orestes 
spread his palms. A little distance from 
him Ahasuerus with his forefinger drew 
designs upon the water’s surface which 
appeared to amuse him. 

“ She would have killed you, Mervi- 
saunt,” Orestes said, “though all Olym- 
pos had marshalled in interdiction. That 
Moreover, 
I have not time to choose 
sides between snarling women. He who 
hunts with cats will catch mice. I aim 
more highly. And besides, by an in- 
credible forced march, this Perion of the 
Forest and all his Free Companions are 
battering at the gates of Nacumera 

Hope blazed. “ You know that were I 
harmed he would spare no one. Your 
troops are all at Calonak. Oh, God is 
very good!” said Mervisaunt. 

“T do not asperse the deities of any 
nation. It is unlucky. 
outpace your reason. 


would have been irreligious. 
by Hercules! 


Yet your desires 

For grant that I 
have not more than fifty men to defend 
the garrison, yet Nacumera is impreg- 
nable except by starvation. We can sit 
snug a month. Meanwhile our main 
foree is at Calonak undoubtedly. Yet 
my infatuated father has already recalled 
these troops in order they might escort 
you into Perion’s camp. Now I shall use 
these knaves quite otherwise. They will 
arrive within two days, and to the rear 
of Perion, who is encamped before an 
impregnable fortress. To the front un- 
scalable walls, and behind him at a 
moderate computation three swords to 
his one. All this in a valley from which 
Dedalus might possibly escape, but cer- 
tainly no other man. I count this Perion 
of the Forest as already dead.” 

It was a lumbering Orestes who had 
proclaimed each step in his enchained 
deductions by the descent of a blunt 
forefinger upon the palm of his left hand. 
Demetrios had left a son but not an heir. 

Yet the chain held. She tested every 
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link and found each obdurate. She fore- 
saw it all. Her Perion would necessarily 
be surrounded and overpowered. “ And 
these troops come from Calonak because 
of me!” 

“Things fall about with an odd pat- 
ness, as you say. It should teach you not 
to talk about divinities lightly. Also, by 
this Jew’s advice, I mean to further their 
indisputable work. For you will appear 
upon the walls of Nacumera at dawn to- 
morrow in such a garb as you wore in 
your native country when Perion first 
saw you. Ahasuerus estimates he will 
not readily leave pursuit of you in that 
event, whatever his lieutenants urge, for 
you are very beautiful.” 

Mervisaunt cried aloud: “A _ bitter 
curse this beauty has been to me! ay, 
and to all men who have desired it.” 

“ But I do not desire it,” said Orestes. 
“Else I would not have sold it to 
Ahasuerus. I desire only the governor- 
ship of some province on the frontier 
where I may fight daily with stalwart 
adversaries and ride past the homes of 
conquered persons who hate me. Ahas- 
uerus here assures me that the Emperor 
wil! not deny me such employment when 
I bring him the head of Perion. The 
raids of Perion have irreligiously an- 
noyed our Emperor for a long while.” 

She muttered, “ Thou that once wore 
a woman’s body—!” 

“And I take Ahasuerus to be shrewd 
in all respects save one. For he desires 
trivialities. A wise man knows that 
women are the sauce and not the meat 
of life; Ahasuerus, therefore, is not wise.” 

Here Orestes laughed. And thus the 
young man left them. 


When he had ‘gone the Jew remained 
unmoved. Only he continued to dabble his 
finger-tips in the water as one who medi- 
tates. Presently he dried them on either 
sleeve so that he seemed to embrace him- 
self. “‘ What instruments we use at need!” 

She said: “So you have purchased 
me, Ahasuerus ?” 

‘ Ay, for a hundred and two mine. It 
was a great sum. You are not as the run 
of women, though.” 

She did not speak. She was consider- 
ing the beauty of this cloistered place 
wherein so many infamies writhed and 
contended like a nest of little serpents. 


“ Mervisaunt,” the Jew harshly said, 
“T make no songs. My deeds must speak 
for me. Concede that I have labored 
patiently.” He paused, and his lips 
smiled. His eyes were mirthless. “ This 
mad Callistion’s hate of you and of the 
Demetrios who had abandoned her was 
my first stepping-stone. By my advice 
a little wire was fastened very tightly 
around the fetlock of a certain horse, be- 
tween the foot and the heel, and the hair 
was smoothed over it. Demetrios rode 
that horse in his last battle. It stumbled, 
and our terrible proconsul was thus 
brought to death. Callistion managed 
it. Thus I betrayed Demetrios.” 

She said, “ You are too foul for hell to 
swallow.” And he manifested indiffer- 
ence to this imputed defect. 

“Thus far I had gone hand in hand 
with an insane Callistion. Now our ways 
parted. She desired only to be avenged 
on you, and very crudely. That did not 
suit my plan. I fell to bargaining. | 
purchased—O rarity of rarities!—with a 
little rational advice and much gold as 
well. Thus in due season I betrayed Cal- 
listion. Well! who forbids it?” 

She said: “God is asleep. Therefore 
you live and I—alas!—must live for a 
while longer.” 

He returned: “ There is a venerable 
adage concerning the buttering of par- 
snips. So I content myself with bidding 
you remember that I have not ever fal- 
tered. I shall not falter now. You 
loathe me. Who forbids it? I have 
known from the first you detested me, 
and have always considered your verdict 
to err upon the side of charity. Believe 
me, you will never loathe Ahasuerus as 
I do. And yet I coddle this poor knave 
sometimes—oh, as I do to-day!” he cried. 

And thus they parted. 


The manner of the torment of Mervi- 
saunt was this: a little before dawn she 
was conducted by Ahasuerus and Orestes 
to the outermost turrets of Nacumera, 
which were now beginning to take form. 
Very suddenly a flash of light had 
flooded the valley, the big crimson sun 
was instantaneously apparent as though he 
had leaped over the bleeding night-mists. 

Now Mervisaunt could see the long and 
narrow plain so far beneath her. It was 
overgrown with a coarse rippling grass, 
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vhich mimicked rising waters from this 
listance, save where clumps of palm 
trees showed like islands. Farther off 
he tents of Perion were as the white, 
harp teeth of a lion. Also she could see 
and did not reecognize—the helmet-cov- 
ered head of Perion as he knelt in the 
vavering grass just out of bow-shot. 

Now Perion could see a woman stand- 
ing in the new-born sunlight under many 
gayly colored banners. The maiden was 
attired in a robe of sea-green silk, and 
around her neck was a collar of gold 
wherein were set large emeralds and 
pearls. Her hair blazed in the light, 
bright as the sunflower glows; her skin 
was whiter than milk, the down of a 
fledgling bird was not more grateful to 
the touch than were her hands. Whoso 
beheld her was fulfilled with love. This 
much could Perion know. 

Thus Perion, who knelt in adoration 
of that listless girl, all green and silver, 
and gold, too, where her blown hair 
showed like a halo. Desirable and love- 
lier than words may express was Mer- 
visaunt as she stood thus in lonely 
exaltation, and behind her glorious ban- 
ners fluttered and the blue sky took on 
a deeper color. What Perion saw was 
like a church window when the sun 
shines through it. Ahasuerus perfectly 
understood the baiting of a trap. 

Perion came unarmed into the open 
plain before the castle and called on her 
dear name three times. Then Perion, 
thus naked to his enemies, sung cheer- 
ily a song such as they term an aubade, 
which he had made in honor of Dame 
Mervisaunt when they were young and 
ignorant of misery. The song was no 
great matter, since the man excelled at 
sword-work rather than at rhyming; but 
the splendid futility of its performance 
amid such touch-and-go surroundings 
she considered to be august. And con- 
sciousness of his words’ poverty, as 
Perion thus lightly played with death in 
order to accord her reverence, was to Dame 
Mervisaunt in her high martyrdom as is 
the twist of a dagger in an already fatal 
wound; and made her love augment. 

Orestes spoke beside her. His voice 
disturbed her rapture, thinly, as that of 
a ghost, and she remembered now the 
bustling world was her antagonist. 

“ Assuredly,.” Orestes said, “this man 
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is crazed. I will forthwith command my 
archers to despatch him in the middle 
of his caterwauling. For at this distance 
they cannot miss him.” 

But Ahasuerus said: “ Nay, seignior, 
not by my advice. Slay Perion now, and 
his retainers will speedily abandon this 
desperate siege. But they will not re- 
treat so long as the man lives and sways 
them, and we hold Mervisaunt, for, as 
you plainly see, this abominable reprobate 
is quite besotted with love of her. His 
death would win you praise; but the de- 
struction of his armament will purchase 
you your province. Now in two days at 
most our troops will come, and then we 
will slay all the Free Companions.” 

So Orestes was ruled by him, and 
Perion, through no merit of his own, de- 
parted unharmed. 

Then Mervisaunt was conducted to her 
own apartments; and eunuchs guarded 
her, while the battle was, and men she 
had not ever seen died by the score be- 
cause her beauty was so great. 


Now about sunset Mervisaunt knelt in 
her oratory and laid all her grief before 
the Virgin, imploring counsel. 

This place was in reality a chapel 
which Demetrios had builded for her in 
exquisite enjoyment. 

The sunlight shone on Mervisaunt 
through a richly colored window wherein 
were shown the sufferings of Christ and 
the two thieves. This siftage made a 
welter of glowing and _ intermingling 
colors all about her, above which her head 
shone with a clear halo. 

This much Ahasuerus noted. 

“You offer tears to Mary of Bethle- 
hem. Yonder they are sacrificing a bull 
to Mithras. But I do not make either 
offering or prayer to any god. Yet of all 
persons in Nacumera I alone am sure 
of this day’s outcome.” Thus spoke the 
Jew Ahasuerus. 

The woman rose. “ What of the day, 
Ahasuerus ?” 

“Tt has been much like other days that 
T have seen. The sun rose without any 
perturbation. And now it sinks as usual. 
Oh, true, there has been fighting. The 
sky has been clouded with arrows, and 
horses, nicer than their masters, have 
screamed because they were appalled by 
so much blood.” 
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She said, “Is Perion hurt?” 

“Ts the dog quickly hurt that has 
driven a cat into a tree? Such I esti- 
mate to be the position of Orestes and 
Perion. Ah no, this Perion who was my 
captain once is as yet a lord without any 
peer in the fields where men contend in 


battle. But love has thrust him into a 
bag’s end, and his fate is certain.” 

She spoke her steadfast resolution. 
“And my fate, too. For when this 


Perion is trapped and slain I mean to 


kill myself.” 


“1 am aware of that,” he said. “Oh, 
women have these notions! Yet at a 
pinch I think you would not dare. For 


I know your beliefs—” 

Then Mervisaunt waited for a while. 
She spoke without any modulation. 
“ And how should I fear hell who crave 
a bitterer fate! Nay, for this too is an 
old tale. I know that you desire me as 
a plaything very greatly. The infamy in 
which you wade attests as much. Yet 
you have schemed to no purpose if 
Perion dies, because the ways of death are 
always open. I would die many times 
rather than endure the touch of your 
finger. Ahasuerus, I have not any words 
wherewith to tell you of my loathing—” 

“Turn then to bargaining,” he said, 
and seemed aware of all her thoughts. 

“Oh, to a hideous bargain. Let Perion 
be warned of those troops that will to- 
morrow outflank him. Let him escape. 
There is yet time. Do this, O hungry 
man, and I will live.” She shuddered 
here. “Yes, I will live and be in all 
things obedient to you, my purchaser, 
until you shall have wearied of me, or 
at the least until God has remembered.” 

His careful eyes were narrowed. “ You 
would bribe me as once you bribed 
Demetrios? and to the same purpose? I 
think that fate excels less in invention 
than in cruelty.” 

She bitterly said, “Heaven help me, 
and what other wares have I to vend!” 

He answered: “ None. No woman has 
in this black age; and therefore comfort 
you, my girl.” 

She hurried on. “ Therefore anew I 
offer* Mervisaunt that was a princess. I 
ery a price for red lips and bright eyes 
and a fair woman’s tender body without 
any blemish. I have no longer youth and 
happiness and honor to afford you as your 
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toys. These three have long been stran- 
gers to me. Qh, very long! Yet all | 
have I offer for one charitable deed. See 
now how near you are to victory. Think 
now how gloriously one honest act would 
show in you who have betrayed each 
overlord you ever served. Oh, judge 
how laughable the thing would seem, 
since laughter is your only god!” 

He said: “I am suspicious of strange 
paths. My plan is fixed. I think I shall 
not alter it.” 

“ Ah no! nay, think instead how beauti- 
ful I am. There is no comelier animal in 
all this big lewd world. Indeed, I cannot 
count how many men have died because 
I was a comely animal—” She smiled as 
one who is too tired to weep. “ That, 
too, is an old tale. Now I—I that am 
Mervisaunt—abate my price, and very 
lamentably. For I am purchasable now 
just by one honest deed.” 

He returned: “ You forget that a freed 
Perion would have a sonorous word or 
two to say. Demetrios was a dread lord. 
It cost him daily warfare to retain you. 
I who lack swords and castles—I who 
dare love you much as did Demetrios— 
why, in that event, I would retain 
neither Mervisaunt nor, very possibly, 
my own existence for an unconscionable 
while. Ah no! I bear my former gen- 
eral no grudge. I merely recognize 
that while Perion lives he will not ever 
leave pursuit of you. I would readily 
concede the potency of his spurs, even 
were there need to look on you a second 
time— It happens that there is no need! 
Meanwhile I am a quiet man and I abhor 
dissension. And for the vest, I do not 
think that you will kill yourself, and so 
I think I shall not alter my fixed plan.” 

He left her, and Mervisaunt prayed no 
more. To what end should she pray when 
there was no hope for Perion? 


Into Mervisaunt’s bedroom, about two 
o'clock in the morning, came Ahasuerus 
the Jew. She sat erect in bed and saw 
him cowering over a lamp which his long 
glistening fingers shielded, so that the 
lean face of the man floated upon a 
little golden pool in the darkness. She 
marvelled that this detestable counte- 


nance had not aged at all since her first 
sight of it. 
He smoothly said: “ Now let us talk. 
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ive loved you for a great while, 

r Mervisaunt.” 

‘You have desired me,” she replied. 

‘Faith, I am but as other men. Why, 

at the devil! man may have Javeh’s 

ath in him, but even Scripture proves 

t he was made of clay.” He now 

fled out his jaws as if in recollection. 

You are a handsome piece of flesh, | 

ight once in Poictesme. I thought 

more than this. And presently, be- 

ise of an odd reason which I had, I 
erved Demetrios willingly enough. He 
raid me well. So I arranged the bun- 
gling snare Demetrios proposed — too 
vross, I thought it, to trap any woman 

ing. Ohé, and why should I not lay 
in open and frank springe for you?” he 
snarled. “Who else was a_ king’s 
laughter, young, and blessed with wealth 
and honor and every other comfort 
which the world affords?” Now the Jew 
made as if to fling away a robe from 
his gaunt person. “And you cast this, 
all this. aside as nothing. I saw it done.” 

“ Ah, but I did it to save Perion,” she 
wisely said. 

“Unfathomable liar,” he returned, 
‘you boldly bought of life the thing 
which you most earnestly desired. Nor 
Solomon nor Periander has won more. 
And thus I saw that which no other man 
has seen. J saw the wise and naked soul 
f Mervisaunt. And so I loved you, and 
I laid my plan—” 

She said, “ You do not know of love—” 

“Yet I have builded him a temple!” 
the Jew sharply cried. He continued, 
with that old abhorrent acquiescence: 
“ Now, a temple is admirable, but it is 
not builded until many laborers have 
dug and toiled waist-deep in dirt. Here, 
too, sueh spatterment seemed necessary. 
For you and Perion—oh, children lost 
ipon a battle-field! I played, in fine. 
The high pride of Demetrios, the hatred 
f Callistion, and the ambition of 
Orestes—these were so many stops of 
that dire flute on which I played a deadly 
music. Who forbids it?” 

She motioned him, “Go on.” Now 
e was not afraid. 

“Come then to the last note. You 
ffer me a bargain: Save Perion and 
have my body as your chattel. I answer 
Click! The turning of a key solves all. 
Accordingly I have betrayed the castle 
Vot. CXXII.—No. 731.—84 
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of Nacumera. I have this night admitted 
Perion and his broad-shouldered men. 
They are killing Orestes yonder in the 
Court of Stars even while I talk with 
you.” Ahasuerus laughed. “ Oh, vanity! 
I needs must do the thing with some 
magnificence. Therefore I do not give 
this Perion a paltry life, I give him 
also victory and much throat - cutting 
and an impregnable rich castle. Have 
I not paid the price, fair Mervisaunt ? 
Have I not demonstrably won God’s 
masterpiece through a small wire, a purse, 
and a big key ?”’ 

She answered, “ You have paid 

He said: “ You will hold to your bar- 
gain? Ah, you have but to ery aloud, 
and you are rid of me. For this is 
Perion’s castle.” 

She said: “Christ help me! You have 
paid the price.” 

And now the Jew raised his two 
hands in very horrible mirth. “Oh, I 
am almost tempted to praise God. Be- 


cause of a word said you would arise 
and follow me on my dark ways if I 
commanded it. You will not weight the 
dice, not even at this pinch, when it would 
be so easy! For Perion is safe, and 
nothing matters any more. Again I see 
my Mervisaunt who is not just a pair of 
purple eyes and so much lovely flesh.” 

His face was as she had not ever 
known it now, and very tender. 

“My way to victory is plain enough. 
And yet there is an obstacle! For I love 
Mervisaunt and not that handsome piece 
of flesh which all men—oh, and even 
Perion, I think !—have loved so long with 
laughable infatuation. Accordingly I 
had not ever designed that the edifice 
on which I labored should be the stable 
of my desire. Accordingly I played—and 
accordingly I give you Perion. [ that 
am Ahasuerus win for you all which 
righteousness and honor had denied. I 
give you Perion— He would be about his 
butchery, I think, in the Court of Stars. 
I have retained my right to laugh.” 

Ahasuerus knelt, kissing her hand. 

‘Fair Mervisaunt, such abominable per- 
sons as Demetrios and I are fatally alike. 
We may deny, deride, deplore, or even 
hate, the sanctity of any noble lady ac- 
cordingly as we elect; but there is for 
us no possible escape from worshipping 
it. Your wind-fed Perions, who will not 
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ever acknowledge what sort of world ot a compelling beauty. Oh yes, pas 


we live in, are less quick to recognize 
the soul of Mervisaunt. Such is our 
sorry consolation. Oh, you do not be- 
lieve me yet. You will believe. Mean- 
while, O all-enduring and _ all-conquer- 
ing! go now to your last labor; and—if 
my Brother dare concede as much—now 
conquer even Perion.” 

Then he had vanished. 
him any more. 


She never saw 


She lifted the Jew’s lamp. She bore 
it through the Women’s Garden, wherein 
were many discomfortable shadows and 
no living being. She came to its outer 
Men were fighting there. She 
skirted a hideous conflict, and ascended 
an enclosed stairway which led toward 
the baleony about the Court of Stars. 
To the 
farther end of the court Orestes sprawled 
upon the red and yellow slabs—which 
now for the most part were red—and 
above him towered Perion of the Forest. 
The conqueror had turned to cleanse his 
sword Demetrios 
had oceupied when Mervisaunt first saw 
the dead proconsul; and midway in the 


entrance, 


Below her men were fighting. 


upon the same divan 


act he had perceived the common denizen 
of all his dreams. A tiny lamp glowed 
in her hand quite steadily. 

“© Mervisaunt,” said Perion, with a 
great 
now to me.” 


voice, “my task is done. Come 
She instantly obeyed whose only joy 
Descending the 
enclosed stairway, she thought how like 
its gloom was to the fleet unhappi- 
ness she had through in serv- 
ing Perion. 

He stood a dripping statue, for he had 
fought horribly. She came to him, pick- 
ing her way among the slain. He trem- 
bled who was fresh from slaying. A 
flood of torchlight surged and swirled 
about them, and within a stone’s cast 
shouting men killed one another. 

These two stood face to face and did 
not speak at all. 


was to please Perion. 


passed 


I think that they knew disappointment 
first. He looked to find a girl, and she 
a boy. 


He found a woman, the possessor still 


doubt. She was a stranger to hin 
though, as he now knew with an od 
Thus, then, would en 
the lifelong quest of Mervisaunt. Thei 
love had flouted Time and Fate. Thes 
had revenged this insolence, it seemed t 
Perion, by a __ ironical 
either rebel into another 


sense of sickness. 


conversion 
person. Fi 
this was not the girl whom he had love: 
in far red-roofed Poictesme; and hi 
as Perion for the first time perceived 
was not and never could be any more thx 
boy who had so magnanimously loved hi 

Then Perion understood that th 
love was so great as to bedwarf consid 
ation of the man and woman whom 
swayed. He saw that this was reaso) 
able. I cannot justify this knowledg: 
I cannot even word just what it was that 
Perion was made aware of in this whil 
For many men have seen the sunrise, but 
the serenity and awe and sweetness of thi 
daily miracle, the huge assurance whic! 
it emanates that the beholder is both 
impotent and greatly loved, is not entir 
ly an affair of the sky’s color. And thus 
it was with Perion; he knew what he 
could not explain, he knew such joy and 
terror as he could not ever word. 

Now he saw Mervisaunt for th 
first time. 

I think he saw the lines already form 
ing in her face, and knew that, but for 
him, this woman, naked now of gear and 
friends, had been to-night a queen among 
her own acclaiming people, I think h« 
worshipped where he did not dare to 


love. The pity and the beauty of that 
world wherein High God had—scorn 


fully ?—thrust a smug Perion, seemed t 
the man, I think, unbearable. I think 
a new and higher love smote Perion as 
a sword strikes. 

I think they did not speak becaus 
there was no scope for words. I know 
he knelt (incurious for once of even vic- 
tory) before this stranger who both was 
and was not the fair Mervisaunt whom 
he had loved so Jong, and that all con- 
sideration of this lost young Mervisaunt 
had instantly departed from him, as 
mists leave our world when the sun rises. 

I think that this was her high hour 
of triumph. 
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Why Flying-Machines Fly 


BY WALDEMAR 


SK a scientist, “ What is an aero- 
plane?” and he will reply, “ Any 
flat or slightly curved surface 

ropelled horizontally through the air.” 
hat, being merely a definition of a thing, 
nd not an explanation of flight, tells 
ttle of what is most wonderful about 
. flying-machine. Time and time again 

have all asked ourselves: Why is it 
that this combination of planes, pro- 
nellers, motors, and rudders does not 
fall? Why is it that a machine many 
times heavier than the air stays aloft ? 

It is the air pressure beneath it, and 
ts motion, that keep up a plane. If it 

to remain in the air, an aeroplane 
must constantly move like a skater on 
thin iee. The skater must move fast 
enough to reach a new section of ice 
hefore he falls; the aeroplane must move 
fast enough to reach a new section of 
air before it falls. Both are constantly 
struggling with gravitation. 

The simplest and most familiar ex- 
ample of an aeroplane is the kite 
f our boyhood days. By holding it 
against the wind, or by running with it, 
if there happens to be only a gentle 
breeze, this oldest of flying-machines is 
cept aloft. Invent a substitute for the 
string, some device, in other words, 
which will enable you to hold the kite 

the proper direction, and you have 

invented a flying-machine. The pull or 
the thrust of an engine-driven propeller 
s that substitute. 

In order to steer the aeroplane, after 
it is launched, two sets of rudders are 
required. A steamboat is a vehicle that 
travels in two dimensions only; hence it 
requires only a single, vertical rudder, 
which serves to guide it from side to side. 
An aeroplane moves not only from side 
to side, but up and down as well; hence 
it is equipped not only with a vertical 
rudder similar to that of a _ steam- 
boat, but also with a horizontal rudder, 
which serves to alter its course up or 
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down, and which is becoming more wide- 
ly known as an “ elevator.” 

If only these simple principles were 
involved in a solution of the age-old 
problem of artificial flight, aeroplanes 
would have skimmed the air decades ago. 
Some way must also be found of starting 
the machine on its voyage through the at- 
mosphere. Like a kite or a soaring bird, 
an aeroplane must rise in the very teeth 
of the wind. What is more, it must be 
in motion before it can fly. How this 
preliminary motion was to be obtained 
long baffled the flying-machine inventor. 
Eagles, condors, and other soaring birds 
launch themselves either by leaping from 
the limb of a tree or the edge of a cliff, 
or by running along the ground with 
wings outspread, until they have acquired 
sufficient speed. Many of us have dis- 
turbed wild ducks on the water and 
noticed them run along it, flapping their 
wings, for some distance, to get velocity 
before they can fly. A vulture can be 
confined in a small cage which is entirely 
open at the top, simply because he cannot 
make a preliminary run. The necessity 
of initial velocity is as great with an 
artificial flying-machine as it is with 
a bird. 

With the gliders or motorless aero- 
planes of Lilienthal, Pilcher, and Cha- 
nute, it was no difficult matter for the 
aeronaut to launch himself into the air. 
He simply carried his apparatus to the 
top of a hill, grasped the handle-bar, 
ran down the hill at top speed for a short 
distance, and then drew up his legs, like 
any bird. Thus he would slide down the 
air for several hundred feet ag if upon 
an invisible track. 

It is difficult to launch a ship, although 
gravity keeps it down upon the ways. 
Here the problem is much more difficult 
of solution. The aeroplane on the ground 
is as much out of its element as a feather 
that has fallen from a bird’s wing. It 
is ready, like the feather, to obey any 
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chance gust, and to fly hither and thither 
instead of in the direction intended. A 
ship glides into the water along definite 
ways, but there are no definite ways on 
which an aeroplane rises into the air. 
After repeated failures, Langley  suc- 
ceeded in launching his craft, somewhat 
as a ship is launched into the water, 
the machine resting on a car, which fell 
down at the end of a track, and released 
the aeroplane for its freer flight. 

In their experiments the 
Wright brothers employed an inclined 
track. The machine was placed upon 
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a car which ran upon a single rail. 
By means of a falling weight, connected 
by ropes with the car, the machine was 
propelled down the rail at high speed 
and thus given its preliminary motion. 

Even before the Wright brothers 
threw aside all secrecy and flew publicly 
in the United States and in France dur- 
ing the summer of 1908, Curtiss and 
Farman had made short flights on 
machines which were mounted on bicycle 
wheels. The machines would run on the 
wheels for several hundred feet before 
leaping into the air. So successful has 
this system been that in somewhat im- 
proved form it is embodied in every 
Even the Wright 
brothers, who long persisted in using 
the starting-rail in the face of the ob- 
vious advantages of wheels, have followed 
the example of their rivals. 

Once in the air, the pilot must see to 
it that he keeps his balance so that the 
aeroplane will glide on an even keel, an 
art so difficult that even a hawk sways 


successful aeroplane. 


from side to side as he soars, in the con- 
stant effort to steady himself, like an 
acrobat on a tight rope. An aeroplane 
has weight; that is, it is always falling. 
It is kept aloft because the upward air 
pressure is greater than the falling force. 
The weight or falling tendency is theo- 
retically concentrated in a point known 
as the “centre of gravity.” Opposed to 
this gravitative tendency is the upward 
pressure of the air against the under 
surface of the plane, which effect is 
theoretically concentrated in a_ point 
known as the “centre of air pressure.” 
Gravitation (weight) is constant; the 
air pressure, because of the many puffs 
and gusts of which even a zephyr is 
composed, is decidedly inconstant. Hence, 


while the centre of gravity remains in 
approximately the same place, the centr 
of air pressure is more restless than a drop 
of quicksilver on an unsteady glass plate. 
The whole art of maintaining the sid 
to-side balance of an aeroplane consist 
in keeping the centre of gravity and tl 
centre of air pressure on the same ve1 
tical line. If the centre of air pressur 
should wander too far away from th: 
line of coincidence, the aeroplane 
capsized. The upward air pressure bi 
ing greater than the falling tendenc 
and having been all thrown to one sic 
the aeroplane is naturally upset. Becaus 
of the wind’s capriciousness, the aeroplar 
drops more on one side than on the other 
To maintain his balance the aerona 
must in some way lift the falling side « 
lower the rising side, or do both. Human 
flight would have been practicable lon 
ago if there had only been some mechai 
ical way of mimicking the swayin: 
vulture that circles in the blue, watch 
ing for carrion below. It was not unti 
the Wrights found a way of doing wha 
the vulture does—a way of meeting th 
countless little blasts unheeded by most 
of us—that flying became possible at 
all. They hit upon a means of bendin; 
the planes, so that if one side of th 
machine were tilted up the resistanc 
could be increased beneath the falling 
side to lift it. In other words, they mad 
of the aeroplane a kind of seesaw, whic! 
is so distorted that upward pressure 
brought to bear upon the falling end. T 
prevent skidding, during this warping 
the wings, the vertical rudder is suitab!] 
manipulated. This principle which they 
discovered—of increasing the pressur 
beneath the falling side and of simul 
taneously employing the vertical ruddet 
—is embodied in every successful flying 
machine of the day. Clearly, the ver 
tical rudder of a flying-machine serves 
not only for steering the aeroplane fron 
side to side, like the rudder of a ship 
but to keep it on an even keel as well. 
Instead of bending or twistihg th 
wings, as the Wrights do, many d 
signers, among them Curtiss and Far 
man, employ what the French call “ aile- 
rons ”—small flaps hinged to the rear 
edges of the main planes, and so ma- 
nipulated as to bring about the same 
result. By lowering such an aileron, or 
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»p. on the falling side of a flying- 

chine the upward air pressure be- 
neath that side is inmereased and the 
sachine righted. Whether or not it is 

cessary to employ the vertical rudder 

correct any skidding tendency is the 
hief point at issue in the various 
itent infringement /suits brought by 
the Wright brothers. 

[he aviator of the present day is some- 
vyhat in the position of the bicycle-rider 

a slack wire, armed with a parasol. 
lle must exercise incessant vigilance 
est he lose his balance. The strain upon 
1erves and muscles, for the beginner at 
ast, is tremendous. Hence, even now, 
e hear of automatic devices which will 
prevent the loss of a flying-machine’s 

iilibrium and which will enable the 
aviator to soar in the sky more blithely 
than he ean at present. When Louis 
Brennan exhibited to the world a mono- 
rail ear which was kept on an even keel 
merely by gyroscopes—in other words, 
hy swiftly revolving fly-wheels—it seemed 
almost obvious to apply the same device 
to the flying-machine. Yet the attempt 
had been made long before Brennan 
‘ame to the front. Sir Hiram Maxim 
made promising experiments with the 
gyroscope some years ago. Paul Regn- 
ard, a French experimenter, has recent- 
ly been testing a flying-machine which 
is perfectly controlled by a little wheel 
measuring only a few inches in diameter, 
but turning 10,000 times a minute. The 
success of the gyroscope in preventing 
the rolling of ships at sea and in guiding 
Whitehead torpedoes on their course 
would seem to augur well for the auto- 
matically controlled aeroplane. 

When a line of soldiers wheels around 
a street corner the man at the inner end 
of the line does little more than mark 
time; the man in the centre of the line 
marches along at a steady pace; while 
the man on the outside all but runs. 
In order that the line may be straight 
the movement must be progressively 
faster from the inner to the outer end. 
An aeroplane as it turns horizontally is in 
exactly the same predicament as a line of 
soldiers. The outer end of the machine 
must move faster than the inner end. 

As the speed of an aeroplane increases, 
its lifting power also increases. Hence 
the more rapidly moving outer end of 
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an aeroplane will be subjected to a 
greater lifting effort than the slowly 
moving inner end, and hence the entire 
machine is canted at a more or less 
sharp angle on a turn. This natural 
canting or banking has its advantages. 
It counteracts the effects of centrifugal 
force which are unavoidable in any ro- 
tary movement. 

What centrifugal foree means we see 
when a weight at the end of a cord is 
whirled around. If swung fast enough, 
the weight will describe a circle, because 
the centrifugal force is very much greater 
than the foree of gravitation. If the 
whirling be slackened below a certain 
critical point, the weight will drop back 
to the hand. A flying-machine is like 
the whirling stone. It has a very large 
centrifugal force as it turns. So great 
is that foree that it must be checked by 
the gravitation—in other words, by the 
weight of the machine. The more the 
machine is heeled over, the more marked 
will be the action of gravitation. 

The same principle is applied on 
hieyele tracks and railway curves. In 
order that the bicyclist may race around 
curves at high speed, the track is banked, 
so that he can oppose his weight to 
the centrifugal foree which tends to 
throw him off the track. In order that 
the train may round a curve at high 
speed, the outer rail is raised above the 
inner, so that the cars lean in. 

If the canting of a fiving-machine be 
very pronounced, it is possible that 
gravitation may overcome the centrifugal 
foree, so that the machine will slide down 
to the ground. To forestall that pos- 
sibility the aviator may either sweep his 
circle on so long a radius that there will 
be but little canting, or he may employ 
wing- warping devices or ailerons to 
counterbalance the canting action. Since 
most aeroplanes are provided with either 
warping devices or ailerons, it is the 
usual practice to depend upon them in 
turning. The result is that we see skilful 
pilots swinging in an are at a speed that 
eants their machines at an angle which 
may be more than sixty degrees to the 
horizontal, and which almost causes the 
spectator’s heart to stop beating, so 
perilous does the exploit seem. 

All this sounds very easy; yet, even 
after a successful aeroplane had been in- 
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vented, many machines were wrecked be- 
fore the trick of making a turn was 
learned. It took the French two years 
to acquire the art. Indeed, a wealthy 
Parisian, named Armengaud, offered a 
prize to the first Frenchman who flew in 
a circle. Henry Farman won that prize 
so recently as July 6, 1908. The Wright 
brothers spent the whole flying season 
of 1904 in learning how to sweep a circle 
when the wind was blowing. 

A sharp turn on an aeroplane is like 
one of those moments on a yacht when 
you slack away quickly on the main-sheet 
and prepare for the boom to jibe. There 
is none of the yacht’s hesitancy, however; 
for the machine slides away on the new 
slant without a quiver. An inexperienced 
passenger on an aeroplane is tempted to 
right the machine as it swings around 
and tilts. In a canoe or on a bicycle 
it would be natural to use the body. 
In an aeroplane the movement is un- 
necessary, because the machine does its 
own banking. 

In the Curtiss and Santos-Dumont 
machines any instinctive movement on 
the part of the aviator to right the ca- 
reening machine actuates the ailerons or 
wing-warping devices in the proper way. 
In the Curtiss biplane the seat-back is 
pivoted at the bottom and is connected 
Should the 
pilot involuntarily throw his weight over 


by cables with the ailerons. 


to right the machine, the cables are pulled, 
and the ailerons are almost automatically 
tilted to regulate the air pressure beneath 
the planes in the proper manner. In the 
Santos-Dumont monoplane, the cables 
that warp the wings lead to a piece of 
metal sewed to the back of the pilot’s coat. 

The flying creatures of nature—insects, 
birds, fishes, and bats—spread wings that 
lie in a single plane. Because these wings 
are thus disposed, birds may be properly 
regarded as single-decked fiying-machines, 
or “monoplanes,” in aviation parlance, 
and because the earliest attempts at filving 
were more or less slavish imitations of 
bird-flight, it. was but natural that the 
monoplane was man’s first conception of 
a flying-machine. 

It is a circumstance of considerable 
scientific moment that the wings of a 
gliding bird, such as an eagle, a buzzard, 
or a vulture, are wide in spread and nar- 
row in width. Much painstaking experi- 
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menting by Langley and others has shown 
that the best shape of plane is that which 
is oblong; the span must be considerabls 
greater than the width. In other words, 
science has experimentally approved th. 
design of a bird’s wings. 

Long spans are unwieldy, often to 
unwieldy for practical, artificial flight 
Suppose we cut a long plane in half and 
mount one half over the other. The 
result is a two-decked machine, a “b 
plane.” Such a biplane has somewhat 
less lifting power than the original mo 
plane, and yet it has the same amount 
of surface. But the biplane is a li 
tle steadier in the air than the mon 
plane, and therefore a little safer, just 
as a box-kite is steadier than the old 
fashioned single-surface kite. Still, th 
difference in stability between biplar 
and monoplane is so slight that design« rs 
base their preferences on other considera 
tions. Both types are inherently so un- 
stable that it requires a skilled hand t 
correct their capsizing tendencies. 

By placing one plane over another cer 
tain structural advantages are obtained 
It is comparatively easy to tie two super 
posed planes together and to form a 
strong, bridge-like truss. The proper su] 
port of the outstretched surfaces of 
monoplane, on the other hand, is a mat 
ter of some concern. 

If a monoplane were to fall vertiecall: 

like a parachute, it would offer the resist 
ance of its entire surface to the fall; 
a biplane were to fall, it would offer the 
resistance of only one of its planes tc 
the fall. Hence the monoplane is a better 
parachute than the biplane. The point 
is of slight value. If an aviator is high 
enough when his motor fails him, he 
can always glide to the ground on a slant. 
which may be two miles in length. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the greater th« 
distance through which he may fall, th: 
better are an aviator’s chances of reach- 
ing the ground with an unbroken neck 
At a slight elevation from the ground, 
both monoplanes and biplanes are in a 
precarious position in case the motor 
breaks down. There is no distance to 
glide, for which reason they must fall. 

Since an aeroplane, whether it be of 
single-deck or two-deck construction, 
must be driven at considerable speed to 
keep it in the air, and must, further- 
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ore, get up a certain preliminary speed 
efore it can fly at all, some inventors 
have thought of rotating the planes, as 

they were huge propellers, instead of 
iriving them along in a straight line. 
Such serew propellers, to push a machine 
from the ground, are mounted on a 
vertical shaft, the whole constituting a 
machine which goes by the name “ heli- 
copter.” A helicopt« r should theoretically 
serew its way up into the air. Because 

» screw propeller can at present support 
a weight in air with anything like the 
aeroplane’s economy of power, the heli- 
opter has not been a practical success. 
Indeed, the pathway of aeronautic in- 
vention is strewn with wrecked heli- 
copters. Many dreamers have pinned 
their faith to the blades of their revolving 
screws. In France, where fashions in 
flying-machines are created with the same 
acility as fashions in clothes, the type 
still engages the attention of a few en- 
thusiasts, despite the brilliant success of 
the aeroplane. 

Far less encouraging than these ex- 
periments with helicopters have been 
the efforts of a few misguided aviators 
who have sought to build what are known 
as ornithopters—machines that flap wings 

ce a sparrow. It seems very natural to 
idopt the flapping-wing principle, because 
ill birds depend upon it more or less. The 
most earnest experimenter with the flap- 
ping wing was Hargrave, who ultimately 
vave the world the box-kite, the proto- 
type of the biplane. He built eighteen 
flapping-wing models between 1883 and 
1893. With one of these, at least, a flight 
of 343 feet was made in 1891. It must 
be said that Hargrave relied on flapping 
wings solely for propulsion and not for 
support. His efforts to devise an efficient 
sustaining surface gave us the box-kite. 
Only a few French inventors still persist 
in working on the flapping-wing principle. 

In most forms of locomotion increased 
speed is obtained at the expense of power. 
When you run, you expend more energy 
than when you walk. A _ locomotive 
driven at high speed utilizes more power 
than at low speed. Paradoxically enough, 
the aeroplane follows no such rule. Pro- 
fessor Langley discovered that the higher 
the speed of an aeroplane, the less power 
is required to drive it. Theoretically at 
least, it seemed to him that a speed could 
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be reached where the power rece ived 
would be nil. 

It might be supposed from all this 
that the flying-machines of man are far 
more efficient contrivances than the eagk 
or the hawk. Marvel as we may at the 
wonderful ingenuity displayed in the 
modern flying-machine, we have. still 
much to learn from soaring birds. Little 
as we know of the efficiency of flat and 
curved surfaces in the air, we know still 
less how to drive those surfaces without 
an inordinate expenditure of power, fuel, 
and lubricant. We have only to compare 
the amount of energy expended by the 
great flying creatures of the earth with 
that required by our machines to realize 
how much we have to learn. 

Professor Langley long ago pointed out 
that the greatest flying creature which 
the earth has ever known was the extinct 
pterodactyl. Its spread of wing was 
probably as much as twenty feet; its wing 
surface was in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five square feet; its weight was 
about thirty pounds. Yet this huge crea- 
ture was driven at an expenditure of 
energy of probably less than 0.05 horse- 
power. ‘The condor, which is _ pre- 
eminently a soaring bird, has a stretch 
of wing that varies from nine to ten feet, 
a supporting area of nearly ten square 
feet, and a weight of seventeen pounds. 
Its approximate horse-power has been 
placed by Professor Langley at scarcely 
0.05. The turkey-buzzard, with a stretch 
of wing of six feet, a supporting area of 
a little over five square feet, and a weight 
of five pounds, uses about 0.015 horse- 
power. Langley’s own successful, small, 
steam-driven model had a supporting area 
of fifty-four feet and a weight of thirty 
pounds. Yet it required one and a half 
horse-power to drive it. How much power 
is needed to fly at high speeds in machines 
may be gathered from the fact that al- 
though Blériot crossed the Channel with 
a 25 horse-power Anzani motor, and the 
Wright machine uses a 25 or 30 horse- 
power motor, most aeroplanes have en- 
gines of 50 horse-power and upward. 
When we consider that one horse-power 
is equal to the power of at least ten men, 
we see that even the smallest power suc- 
cessfully used in an aeroplane represents 
the combined continuous effort of more 
than two hundred men. To be sure, our 
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flying-machines are very much larger 
than any flying creature that ever existed; 
but comparing their weights and sup- 
porting surfaces with the corresponding 
elements of a bird, their relative inef- 
ficiency becomes immediately apparent. 
The memorable experiments of Pro- 
fessor Langley on the Potomac River 
gave rise to the idea that only an engine 
of extreme lightness could be employed 
if the flying-machine was ever to become 
a reality. Since his time biplanes have 
lifted as many as six passengers, besides 
the pilot, over short distances. While 
the ultimate achievement of flight was 
due to the lightness of the gasoline motor 
in relation to the power developed, subse- 
quent experiment has demonstrated how 
the efticiency of the sustaining surfaces 
can be increased so as to diminish head 
resistance and to make extreme lightness 
in the motor desirable only on the score 
of freight-carrying capacity. The orig- 
inal motor used by the Wrights was com- 
paratively heavy for the power developed. 
Because lightness and durability are 
antagonistic qualities, and because the 
more trustworthy the machine, the heavier 
must be its construction, it may well be 
inferred that the aeroplane motor is not 
a model of durability or reliability. The 
aeroplane-builder appears at present will- 
ing to tolerate very little reliability, 
largely because the aeroplane is still in 
the hands of record-breakers_ and prize- 
winners, rather than of ordinary tourists. 
The need of improvement in motors 
was strikingly evinced in the famous 
Cireuit de ’Est of 1910, a circular cross- 
country race which started from Paris 
and finished there, and which included 
the towns of Troyes, Méziéres, Douai, 
and Amiens. The contest was remarkable 
because the air-men were expected to 
perform what they had never attempted 
before. They had*to fly over a given 
course on specified days without being 
able to choose weather conditions most 
favorable to them. Eight machines start- 
ed from Paris, but after the second day 
the only competitors left were Leblanc 
and Aubrun on their Blériot monoplanes. 
The failure of the others was due solely 
to engine troubles. 
It is probable that the. future aero- 
plane will carry two motors instead of 
one, each motor independently operative, 


so that if one fails, the other will still 
be able to drive the machine safely; 
through the air. For military purpose-, 
at least, such a double-motor aeroplane i 
absolutely necessary. Imagine a spy in 
the air compelled to glide ignominious! 
down into an enemy’s camp, because his 
engine failed him! Mere considerations 
of safety also demand the installation 
of two motors on a flying-machine. In 
March, 1910, the French aviator Crocho 
fell to the ground in a cross-country flight 
from Mourmelon to Chalons, because hi 
motor broke down. Le Blon was killed 
at San Sebastian on April 2, 1910, as a 
result of a similar motor trouble. Dur- 
ing the Nice meeting in April, 1910, 
Chavez and Latham mercifully dropped 
into the Mediterranean, also because of 
motor trouble. All of these accidents 
might have been avoided if the aviators 
could have relied upon a second motor. 

It is likely that in the near future we 
may be able to economize motive power 
by practically applying the discovery of 
Langley that at high speed less support- 
ing surface and less power are required 
than at low speeds. A machine may yet 
be constructed which, taking advantage 
of this law, will be provided with a sup- 
porting surface adjustable in area, so 
that it can start with a large surface. 
and reduce it, when travelling at full 
speed, to a mere fin. 

What will this flying-machine of th« 
future be like? He would be a wise man 
indeed who could predict with any degree 
of accuracy its exact form and dimen- 
sions. The dreams of the old-time imag- 
inative novelist seem almost to be real- 
ized now. Mr. R. W. A. Brewer, an 
English authority, sees a larger and a 
heavier machine than we have at present, 
a kind of air-yacht, weighing at least 
three tons, and built with a boat body. 
The craft of his faney will be decked in. 
It will carry several persons conveniently, 
and will be provided with living and 
sleeping accommodations. He prophesies 
that it will fly at speeds of 150 to 200 
miles an hour, for the reason that high 
speeds in flying mean less expenditure of 
power than lower speeds. Mr. F. W. Lan- 
easter, another authority, entertains sim- 
ilar views on the necessity of high speed 
He argues that the aeroplane speed must 
be twice that of the maximum wind in 
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hich the machine is to be driven. A 
certain amount of automatic stability is 
thus obtained; for a machine travelling 
t a hundred miles an hour is practically 

ninfluenced by gusts and eddies that 
might prove disastrous at thirty-five miles 
an hour. A modern Lusitania plunges 
indaunted through waves that would 

e perilous to a schooner. If it is ever 
ossible for an aeroplane to travel at such 
terrifie velocities, the United States will 
ecome the playground of the Chicago 
aviator. Daily trips of one thousand 
iniles would not be extraordinary. 

It seems certain that special starting 
and alighting grounds will be ultimately 
provided throughout the world. If street- 
ars must have their stables and their 
vards, it is not unreasonable to demand 
the provision of suitable aeroplane sta- 
tions. Depots or towers will be erected 
for the storage of fuel and oil—garages 
m stilts, in a word. The aviator in need 
of supplies may some day signal his 
wants, lower a trailing line, and pick 
up gasoline by some such device as we 
now employ to catch mail-sacks on ex- 
press trains. 

The early days of the bicycle and the 
automobile industries offer a _ close 
parallel to the present position of the 
aeroplane industry. The pioneers having 
shown the way, the machine immediately 
became an instrument of sport. Speed 
was the thing first desired, and the speed 
of anything that moves can best be 
demonstrated in competition. Bicycle 
and automobile races became and still 
are, to some extent, the manufacturer’s 
opportunity of testing and demonstrating 
the quality of his machines. Long before 
the manufacture of either touring-bicycles 
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or touring-automobiles assumed its pres- 
ent proportions, the production of the 
racing-machine was all-important. The 
fiying-machine is now in this stage. 
Races and endurance tests will be the 
battles from which will emerge the 
flying-machine of the future—the ma- 
chine capable of sustained flights, at 
high speed, many hours in duration. The 
racer will give birth to the touring-flyer, 
just as the touring-car of to-day was 
evolved from the racing-car of ten 
years ago. 

Compared with the flying-machine of 
the future, the motor-car will seem as 
tame and dull as a cart drawn by a weary 
nag on a dusty country road. Confined 
to no route in particular, free as a bird, 
an adventurous pilot can satisfy his 
craving for speed in the high-powered 
monoplane of the future. Even the most 
leisurely of air-touring machines will 
travel at velocities that only a racing- 
automobile now attains, while the air 
racer will flit over us, a mere blur to 
the eve and a buzz to the ear. In an hour 
or two a whole province will be traversed; 
in a day half a continent. Swifter than 
any storm will be the flight of its pilot. 
If the black, whirling maelstrom of a 
cyclone looms up before him, he can 
make a détour or even outspeed it; for 
the velocity of his machine will be greater 
than that of the fiercest of howling, 
wintry blasts. At a gale which now 
drives every aviator timorously to cover, 
he snaps a contemptuous finger, plunges 
through it in a breathless dash, and 
emerges again in the sunshine, as in- 
different to his experience as a_loco- 
motive engineer after running through 
a drizzling rain. 
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OHN SETON, speaking his econ- 
cluding words on the lecture plat- 
form of the Club, was an inspiring 
sight to the ladies there before him, he 
looked so strong, so fit in every way for 
the struggle he had predicted. He was 
a young man who believed intensely in 
the validity of his subject, though he had 
to put it tentatively, because he was still 
modest enough to wonder sometimes 
whether, after all, he had found the very 
clearest window into the future. So he 
had announced himself under the waver- 
ing interrogation. “Am I a Socialist?” 
That seemed to throw the burden of 
proof on the ladies; and they, gazing at 
him from under furrowed brows, thought 
they knew: he looked too honest and 
impulsive not to take a stand, too sig- 
nificant, with that face made for tender- 
ness and laughter. 

“Won’t you come home with us, Mr. 
Seton?” asked a matron, in the con- 
gratulatory crowd about him. “ Come 
and have a cup of tea.” 

He was about to answer with the per- 
functory courtesy of the man used to 
shunting social tributes, when something 
arrested his glance and held it for a 
inappreciable but significant. 
Mrs. Underhill was a lady of middle 
height and of a certain luxuriance of 
type which she had subdued to the note 
of the perfect dress she wore, a smoky 
gray with all the concomitants of ex- 


second, 


quisite finishing, fur, and the gleam of 
the necessary chain that held her lorgnon. 
Her color was high, though not in the 
least coarsely so, and, wholesome as she 
was, she breathed out an inexplicable 
hint of being at the merey of her own 
Seton, looking at her in the 
instant of her invitation, thought ab- 
sently, with that part of his mind that 
was always commenting on the byplay 


emotions 


of life, that he had seen precisely her 
type that morning at a tenement-house 
door: a woman fresh from easy battling 
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at the tub, her face shining with healt! 
and a consciousness of warm benevolen 
toward her man, her children, and b 
yond them such of the world as did n 
interfere with their well-being. Tw 
Underhill daughters, easily recognized 
of the mother’s blood, but of a reduc 
type—warm-hearted, small-brained, affe 
tionate creatures waiting to do their dut 
to the world through some form of child 
nurture—stood at her right side, th« 
hands already in their muffs, an attitud 
of waiting with the patient symbolis: 
of wrists in fetters. But at that insta: 
of looking, Seton caught something lik 
a message that did not mean to be 
message: a ray from the blue eyes 
the other daughter, standing at the lef 
She was younger than these two plum); 
summoners to the danee of life, taller 
and slender, yet with every implicatio 
of strength, of a clear pink and whit 
skin, hair light yellow, and gray eyes that 
told overmuch of themselves, and a n: 
ture that, without certainty of respons 
meant to tell nothing at all. Then Seto: 
surprised himself, 

“Thank you very much,” he said t 
the mother. “I will.” 

At once he seemed to have shuffled off 
his answers to the interrogative clamo: 
that might not have been needed if any 
body had really listened to his talk, and 
made way for the ladies through the pe 
plexed and surgent throng. He nearl, 
always, after speaking, left the room—un 
less the audience had been of those whos 


. beliefs, like his own, were nearly @rysta! 


lized—with an impression of frowning 
faces, brows tense under the impact oi 
his revelations; and it was tiring. To- 
day he hardly cared at all. He was abk 
to throw off the aura of the listening 
ladies, as his lungs got rid of the bad 
air, and presently he was in the ear, be- 
ing driven away. 

Their progress itself offered a glimpse 
into the exuberant benevolence of his 
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istess. Her conversation, made up, at 

his juneture, of delight in Seton’s lec- 
ture and wonder how any one could pos- 
sibly live in the world and ignore its ill 

ondition, was punctuated with little 
shrieks of caution to the chauffeur not to 
run over this man or that dog. Her at- 
titude of mind seemed to be that of one 

vho, almost alone in her perspicacity, 
has discovered how wilfully determined 
everybody is to run over everybody else, 
and that the only possible office for a 
well-wishing person is that of the voluble 
censor, the champion of plain decencies. 
Seton gathered that she was a lady of 
great emotional leisure, because she 
pounced upon the evidences of want or 
abuse, and waved and objurgated at 
things piteously commonplace in the 
every-day economy, things he had learned 
not to score his mind with, lest he should 
go really mad. But Mrs. Underhill had 
plenty of indignation and ruth to pour 
into the channel of mere noise. Before 
they reached the stately front that walled 
her home, Seton had learned that she 
abominated persons who docked the tails 
of horses and dogs, used an overhead 
check, ground down the working-man, 
and did not remember that the apple- 
woman and the roasted-chestnut man had 
human rights. He, too, hated the sight 
of clipped animals, and was pretty sure 
his brother was his brother; but he had 
no more temptation to shriek about it 
than to go into a library where he might 
study the causes of things, and insist 
on chanting: “This is a. This is b. 
This is e.” To all the mother’s gush of 
warning and partisanship and_ robust 
solace of kindness, two of the daughters 
added little agreeing cries; but the 
golden-haired girl sat straight and said 
nothing. Seton saw that, for some rea- 
son, she could not by nature add her 
comment to the ever-springing leafage 
of benevolence beside her. She could not 
keep telling how she loved everybody and 
hated to have them hurt. For some rea- 
son, she could not. 

When they had entered the rather dark 
ball, sombre with the hue of old wood, 
they were met by an avalanche of dogs— 
three only, but dogs so glad that they 
hurled themselves into a miniature ex- 
position of all dogdom. Seton was 
presented to them, and given instantly 
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an impression that they were far more 
important than he, and would continue 
to be, unless he should have the ill for- 
tune to lose a hand or a job. Then the 
benevolence of the ladies might shift 
temporarily to the human side. The 
dogs—two Irish terriers, very fat, Nick 
and Con, and a bull, Elizabeth—had been 
out nearly all the afternoon, Mrs. Under- 
hill was assured by the maid; but she 
detected disappointment in their air, and 
called upon some daughter to give them 
one more run. The two reproductions 
of the mother type were immediately 
glad to go, and Annette, she who seemed 
to be a sort of odd one in the family 
atmosphere, went with Seton and her 
mother into the library, sumptuous in 
all conventional furnishings, and gravely 
made the tea. Here Mrs. Underhill told 
him, as if the confidence were his by 
right because he was studying the reform 
of the social structure, how very painful 
it was to her that everybody was not 
quite happy. She did not seem a lady 
who cared much about facts, or to have 
an urgent tendency toward their acquisi- 
tion. She seemed only to be living in a 
kind of emotional glow generated by her 
own expression of kindliness, and to be 
sensuously alive to the pleasures of being 
sorry for people. Seton found impos- 
sible questions popping into his head 
as he followed her lead, questions as 
erude as if he asked her what her income 
was, or whether her glossy puffs were 
the growth of her own scalp or that of 
another. His unmanageable mind want- 
ed to pelt her with inquiries as to how 
she could look so cheerful in particular 
when she felt so low about the general 
scheme, how she could dwell upon the 
prevailing gloom with such _roseate 
unction. And having rattled off a series 
of impudent inquiries like these, his 
mind confided to him, as if it were a 
conclusion anybody might come to, that 
she had acquired her benevolence only 
after her children had grown up. This 
special sort of exuberant well-wishing 
might easily be another form of the nat- 
ural passion hovering over a child’s cot, 
and when the child no longer needed 
nurture, seeking another outlet. While 
these extraneous conclusions amused 
themselves together in his mind, and he 
replied mechanically to offers of sugar 
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and cream, he heard the maid, leaving the 
room, recalled by his hostess with a 
requisition for some special sandwich. 

“Out them, Susan,” she was specify- 
ing, “very thin.” 

Susan’s neat skirt was no sooner across 
the threshold than Mrs. Underhill turned 
to him with one of her smiles, half in- 
dulgent of herself as a woman of feeling, 
and not in the least concerned lest you 
find her so. 

“T never,” said she, “call them with- 
out wondering at the injustice of it all.” 

Seton’s quick brown eyes asked for him 
exactly what it was she so deplored, and 
she answered at once: 

“Susan, you know. I called her by 
her Christian name. We must, of course 

but the injustice of it! Why isn’t she 
calling me by my Christian name? Why 
am | not ealling her Miss Well, I don’t 
remember what her surname is. Sut 
really isn’t it unjust?” 

Seton said in a rather dazed way that 
it didn’t seem to him material. 

“Oh, but it is material,” said Mrs. 
Underhill. “I wonder you can talk as 
you have this afternoon, I wonder you 
ean grasp the situation as you do, and 
not sec how material it is.” 

Seton only thought her rather queer; 
but what he chiefly wanted was to get 
the young Annette to himself in some 
corner of the drawing-room or universe, 
it didn’t matter where, and-talk to her 
for a long time. He was frankly con- 
scious of this: that there had never been 
anybody with such an appeal to him, such 
a trick of direct glances and grave sud- 
den hidings of the eyes, with such an 
implication of having her own serious 
thoughts and nobody to help her out 
when they grew too troublesome. He 
even had a desire to tell Mrs. Underhill 
that. if she had this degree of longing 
to spend her sympathy on a world in 
need, she might first lavish a little 
of it on her young daughter. How, he 
could not have told. Only he was con- 
scious of her as a cause. But now Mrs. 
Underhill was telling him how impos- 
sible. she found it to accept the world as 
it is, and how she was almost sure she 
was a socialist. One could hardly help 
being who had any eyes or ears; yet her 
husband wouldn’t sympathize in the least. 
He never had sympathized. 


“ Mother!” said the girl, in a low, x 
minding voice. 

Yet when her mother turned at tix 
sound of it, Annette proffered only a 
request for more bread, or sugar, or som 
of the necessaries of the tea table, wher 
she had ceased to preside when the tea 
was ready. Still, the tone had been ; 
reminder. He knew it. And now Mrs 
Underhill, summoned to a telephone in 
terview, left..them, as the sandwich 
came in, and Seton felt that his chance. 
had come, and turned to the girl wit! 
such bright eagerness that she, turning 
to him with just such an involuntary ap 
peal, yet sat with lips parted, not speak- 
ing, and evidently surprised by th: 
ardency of his challenge. Now Seton 
had nothing to say. The trouble was lh 
had everything to say. The girl herself 
that was his instant concern. What 
was she? What was there underneat! 
her calm that clamored to be heard, t 
be heard by him especially? She was tli 
one to begin. 

“My father—” she burst forth, wit! 
an instant brightening of the eyes 
“he’s not—you mustn’t think he isn’t 
sympathetic.” 

“No,” said Seton, irrationally, bent 
only on reassuring her. “I’m sure hi 
i” 

“Tt’s only that”—she seemed to seek 
about for something sufficiently illumi 
nating and yet not overdrawn—“ he can't 
express himself. I understand him pe 
fectly.” 

“It’s a mighty big question for men— 
men of affairs.” Seton tried his way 
“It has a good many bearings. Thos: 
of us that talk—well, we can make a 
very pretty scheme of a_ reconstructed 
world, but I wouldn’t be the one t 
undertake to govern it. You upset s 
many balances.” 

But she was not listening at all. Her 
eyes had taken on a grave solemnity. 
They questioned him as if they asked 
one thing only: whether she might trust 
him. Then, having drawn her conclu 
sion, she spoke. 

“My father has gone away.” Ii 
sounded like the statement of a calamity. 
* We don’t know where.” 

There seemed to be nothing he could 
answer. Strangely, for all his slight 
knowledge of her, it was apparent to 
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m that there was something she wanted 
him to do, and this was why she had 
woken. That was the point he answered. 
“You want to know,” he hazarded. 
‘You want to know where he is?” 

Her eyes filled with tears, so slowly, 
with such a contraction, that he knew 
how it hurt. She nodded slightly. 

“First his dog went, his old dog Pat. 
Then father had a talk with me. He 
said he was going to be away a good deal 
now; not for always, but simply a good 
deal. I asked if he was going to Europe, 
and he said he might go, but not at once. 
If he did go, he’d let us know, so we 
might know where to find him, but at 
present he should simply not be living 
at home.” 

“But surely—”’ Then Seton changed 
this, from a certainty that surely the 
man’s wife: would know where he was, 
to the more gracious supposition, “ And 
your mother of course knows no more 
than this?’ 

‘He told her she was not to worry. 
If we needed him, he’d be here. So that 
makes me think he isn’t so far away.” 

Her slender, ringless hands were in 
her lap now, interlacing painfully, and 
by their grip on each other counselling 
her to keep emotion curbed. Seton was 
bitterly, extravagantly sorry for her. 
And he was not astonished at this chal- 
lenge of his help and sympathy, because, 
as strong as his certainty that she would 
not for worlds have bared her heart to 
chance confidence, was his feeling that 
it had been perfectly sane and natural 
to do it before him. But he was throw- 
ing his mind into the channel of prac- 
tical conjecture. 

“May I ask you ”—it seemed possible 
to ask anything now—“ if your father is 
in business of any sort?” 

He had inevitably gone there for the 
secret, and she answered him at once. 

“No; papa’s retired. He made a lot 
of money—Underhill & Green—cloth, you 
know, cotton-mills—and he went out 
three years ago. No, he isn’t worried 
about money. He’s just gone away.” 

Had she been less immediate to his 
concern, he would have wanted to reply: 
“Yes, but people don’t disappear for 
nothing. Don’t look any further. You'll 
find something you’d rather not hear.” 
But she had thrown over him the spell 
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of her sincere belief, and he answered re- 
flectively, “I see,” though really he saw 
nothing at all but her candid eyes. Now 
she was gathering at once and casting 
at him the real burden of her argument. 

*“ And what I wanted is this: You go 
about in all sorts of places—” 

‘I have to, you know,” he put in, be- 
cause it seemed for the first time unusual 
to choose to go about in diverse places. 
“Tf you’re on a newspaper you have to.” 

“Oh, I know. And if you hadn’t gone 
to the town where they had the prize- 
fight, you wouldn’t have been there to 
look into the strike Well, you’re likely 
to go anywhere, aren’t you ?”’ 

“To the ends of the earth,” said 
Seton, gravely. He took a solemn pleas- 
ure in meaning he would go to the ends 
of the earth for her, and knowing she 
could not by any possibility guess he 
meant it. 

“And so,” said she, in the accelerated 
tone that would have been less distin- 
guishable than a whisper even to any 
one just outside the sill, “if you should 
see my father—he’s not very tall, and he’s 
got a sear right across his face here— 
he got it in Germany—I want you to 
tell him to write, to please, please write.” 

Seton accepted it, the extravagant ro- 
mance of it, the remote possibility that 
he should come by chance upon a father 
not very tall, with a sear across his 
face, and bowed gravely, as if such neb- 
ulous commissions were part of every 
day’s work. 

“You want to see him like the 
dickens,” he hazarded, and she hastened 
to correct him with a quick loyalty to 
the absent. 

“No, no. That isn’t it. If he needs 
to be away, why, he has to be. I see that. 
Only if I could know—if I could know 
just where—if anything should happen to 
him—” Here her face was suffused again, 
and the like of those other painful tears 
eame and gave her eyes a sombre pathos. 

Seton hardly knew what he was to 
think of a father who could wilfully 
ignore such grief. Then all at once Mrs. 
Underhill had done with her interview 
and the dogs with their walk, and daugh- 
ters, mother, and dogs came in together, 
all a voluble interchange of comment on 
a world made for the comfort of dogs. 


Mrs. Underhill distributed lumps of 
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sugar, and confided to Seton, while the 
dogs erunched with dripping jaws, that 
it was of no use in that house to think 
dogs could be brought up as dogs. She 
knew it all, the whole horrid formula: 
one meal a day and dog-biscuit at night, 
and how did we think we should like 
to be treated like that? Then she con- 
veyed a terrier up her silken and very 
sloping lap, and Seton had an absurd 
feeling that she was going to ask in a 
minute whether he didn’t think it a 
wrong to call dogs by their first names. 
And while the other daughters had their 
tea and the dogs were crowded with 
sippets and lumps, Annette sat still, her 
grave eyes not regarding what was evi- 
dently the accustomed scene, but looking 
very tired. 

When Seton rose to take his leave, 
Mrs. Underhill at once invited him to 
dinner for the following night. She was 
very selfish, she said. She had a thou- 
send things to ask him that he hadn’t 
so much as touched on in his lecture. 
She supposed the upshot would be that 
when he really told her all the reasons 
why he was a socialist, she should be 
able to find out whether she was one, too. 
Seton had an engagement forthe next 
evening—the theatre, with another man; 
but he promptly cancelled it and ex- 
pressed his great pleasure in coming here 
to dine. When he left the house he felt 
like shaking himself like a dog coming 
mut of the water; the saccharine benevo- 
lences dripping from that hospitable roof 
seemed to have drenched him through 
and through, and his accustomed habit 
of thought felt cold and slippery. It 
was enough, he said, with a rueful head- 
shake at the moon, looking so incongru- 
ous there at the end of the street, to make 
you forswear brotherly love, heroic doses 
were so weakening. Then his mind leap- 
ed to Annette, so vivid in her appeal to 
him while they were alone, so pathetic in 
her lassitude when she gave him a hand 
at parting, and he knew he could breast 
even those tumultuous seas of fraternity 
to find her. 

He sat more than once at Mrs. Under- 
hill’s table, but the impression of that 
first hour was only intensified. An- 
nette’s confidence was not repeated. Her 
face never even seemed to interrogate 
him for news. She had apparently given 


the conduct of his adventure, his task 
finding a man with a scar across the fac 
into his own hand, and was waiting wi 
a hopeful confidence until he should hay 
done something with it. He saw that 
and saw also, with a compassionate wo1 
der whether it might be hard for hk 
how foreign she was to the atmosphe: 
of the house, how gently passive in i 
For once inside the door, he felt as 
he had embarked on a tossing sea of vi 
lent kindliness, throwing him from on 
wave to another of pity for this and i 
dignation over that. Annette, in her li 
tle boat on the same sea, had the air 
riding passively and gracefully over tl] 
waves, the exhilaration of being so ex 
ceedingly warm-hearted, which prevailed 
with Mrs. Underhill, and the depressi: 
because other people were not warn 
hearted enough. This idea of the bo: 
got such hold on him that in the midst 
of his most breathless tasks, when he ha 
scant time to think of extraneous thing 
and Annette least of all, she was so mo 
ing to him, he would suddenly have t! 
vision of her in the tossing skiff, h 


hands folded, her lips a little apart, her 


eyes fixed unfadingly on some point 
perhaps the indeterminate shore wher 
walked a man with a sear across his fac 

He wondered if she were unhappy beyond 
the reaches of that longing for her father 
He knew he should have been wretche:! 
to the point of breaking amid that choru 
of love to humanity, in which, though al! 
his mind had been travelling for the las 
three years toward more just condition 
for the race, he could not join. He wa 
a stanch lover of dogs: but the Under 
hill dogs he hated with the nervous aloof 
ness you feel toward the innocent caus 
of any electric storm. They had all th: 
silken cushions they chose to take, chair 
were sacred to them, their least pref 

ence was consulted in the matter of food. 
and a fusillade of endearment rang 
through the house. Yet they were not 
inordinately spoiled. They were good, 
self-respecting dogs at heart, placed in 
a ridiculous position. He had an idea 
that if he could take them into the open 
for a walk, with a camp-fire, and a bone 
to gnaw, and a cuff here and an ear- 
rubbing there, they would get back to 
dogdom once more and he could like 
them. But with their pottering strolls 
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nd leashed security, their pampered in- 
stinets, they were getting “ soft,” and he 

lt a disproportionate rage over the 

vrong done them by idle womankind. And 
then he would chide himself and asked 
vhat eould you do with a dog in the city? 
You had to guard and leash him. But 
evertheless, whenever he saw fhem in 
their eloistered ease, he found himself 
saying, “ Poor devils,” and wishing they 
could smell a little life. 

He had not been lecturing for some 
time now. That was an intermittent af- 
fair, wedged in where he could place it, 
between stunts of journalism. It had 
eome about from the book he had written, 
wherein he had tried to formulate his 
own miserable certainty that industrial 
conditions are al! wrong in some such 
way as would make the acquiescent stop 
to wonder, as he had, and then perhaps 
give a push to the old chariot of privilege. 
The book had been well written, and it 
had somehow, by that mysterious law we 
eall luck, found its way like a text-book 
of a sort into the hands of women who 
want the latest thing in brains. There- 
fore it was to clubs chiefly he had spoken. 

And now one day he was summoned, by 
a letter written in a small, rather cramp- 
ed hand and expressed in the phraseol- 
wy of business, to a street he knew in a 
clean, philistine slab of the city, where 
lodging-houses abounded, and all occupa- 
tions jostled one another and let one an- 
ther live in peace, because there was no 
time to be inordinately curious or par- 
ticular. With all these people, the fight 
was on: with the landladies for the rent- 
ing of their rooms, with the lodgers to 
keep the place, whatever it was, that 
gave them the money to hire the rooms. 
When you got into this quarter of the 
city you were “up against” the hand- 
to-hand struggle for bed and board with 
no luxuries. These were not the sub- 
merged and hopeless. They were the 
decent working men and women who see 
no prospect but work, and ask no favors 
but an honest wage. At any other mo- 
ment Seton might not have regarded the 
letter, though it carried an intimate au- 
thority of its own, as some letters do; but 
the times were drab-colored and had been 
for a week. Annette had been away at 
a country house, and he had somehow 
fancied that his weleome with Mrs. Un- 
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derhill had paled its lustre by a degree. 
He wondered if the sun of benevelence 
was not to shine on him with its full 
continued radiance, and that made him 
nervous. For there was Annette. 

And having an hour at the end of the 
day, he took his stick and walked briskly 
down to the brick house, like its neighbors 
in the dull street, rang the bell, and asked 
for Mr. C. T. Charles. There was no 
hesitation. He was in, the bewigged, 
enormous landlady said, and would Seton 
“go right up.” That seemed to be the 
custom of the house, and it was also 
a manifest cruelty to expect any land- 
lady of that bulk to essay even two flights 
in heralding; so Seton thanked her, went 
up the stairs not too briskly, to remind 
her of her own quiescence, and knocked 
at a yellowed door. It was not opened at 
onee, and he had time to observe how 
exactly the gilt-scrolled paper patterned 
all the other paper of such houses, when 
there was a stirring within, the door 
opened, and he found himself confront- 
ing a thin, gray-haired man with a sear 
from his cheek-bone nearly to the corner 
of his mouth. But that was not so sig 
nificant. He had, under bushy, un- 
kempt brows, withdrawn as if by the 
shrinking of age, Annette’s eyes. That 
settled it. Altogether it was what could 
be called a lovable face. All the lines 
in its thin dryness were kind, and the 
mouth, not really hidden by a short gray 
mustache, was tenderness itself. So in- 
stantly grounded was Seton’s conviction 
that this was the man with the precise 
sear that be would not have been sur- 
prised if his summoner’s first question 
had been, “ How’s Annette?’ But the 
man only opened the door wider, and said 
in a gentle voice that had fallen into a 
nervous habit of haste: 


“Mr. Seton, this is very obliging of 
you. Come in.” 

So Seton went in, and they sat down 
in two horribly constructed oak chairs, 
upholstered in a plush thet was much 
indebted to time for fading it. And as 
if he had been summoned by Annette’s 
old reference to him, a gaunt Irish ter- 
rier poked forward from some corner, 
smelled at Seton’s trousers, suffered his 
touch, and then cast himself with a sigh 
at his master’s feet. Seton was aware 
that his host was regarding him with a 
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scrutiny that momentarily banished the 
lustre of his eyes and drew them to a 
glittering smallness. 

“T’ve never seen you so close,” said 
the man, in immediate explanation, as if 
he knew he was staring and formulating. 
“T’ve heard you lecture.” 

‘We haven’t met?” said Seton, inter- 
rogatively. He knew they hadn’t, because 
Annette’s sparse description had now be- 
come the most valid evidence. 

“No. I’ve read your book, too. You’re 
a young man.” 

Seton had had that fact handed him 
in various forms: sometimes, when it 
concerned his reactionary theories, as 
damaging to him; once or twice, when he 
wanted promotion, as something in his 
favor. But this man stated it very 
neutrally, and he felt bound for some rea- 
son to tell him. 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“Ah! You’ve got it all before you.” 

This seemed to be neither commisera- 
tion nor envy. It was merely the weigh- 
ing of chances, Seton saw, and he nodded 
in answer. 

“ Yes,” he said. 
good deal before me.” 

“T might as well come to the point,” 
said the other. He was holding the cor- 
rugated arms of his chair tightly with 
slender hands, as if that were a form of 
controlled nervousness he might allow 
himself. “ You’re a busy man. Are you 
attached to your profession ?” 

“ Journalism ?”’ 

“Yes. Are you attached to it?” 

“ Why!” said Seton, doubtfully, “ why !” 

That was all he could say for the mo- 
ment. It was so complex a thing. He 
liked the strain and “ go” of it, the scant 
praise and sudden rough commendation 
when he had handed in a good story. 
On the other hand, he was conscious of 
an undercurrent of determination to 
write other things when he should have 
learned to write better and of assuaging 
that soft spot in him by seeing if the 
world need be so stupid in arranging its 
affairs. As he still kept his puzzled si- 
lence, the other spoke again, with the air 
of putting down a second card, not hav- 
ing perhaps played quite fairly. 

‘I ought to explain myself a little. 
You can’t be expected to act in the dark. 
Now, you’re a socialist.” 
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Seton said nothing. His 


book told 
that, he knew; and his spoken utterance 
implied it. 

“So’m I,” said his host, “so’m I. 


don’t say you made 


me one, but yo 
helped me along. 


Your book was s 
simple. It’s elementary. That’s what | 
need. And it’s all so puzzling.” 

He looked at Seton with a frank in 
plication of not being wise, not bein; 
able to think out anything, but just 
of suffering. That was the last thing 
he meant to imply. He would, Seto: 
knew, not only because he was manly, but 
because he was sensitive to the verge of 
lost control, have realized that to obtrud 
your own sense of the wretchedness 
the world on a world that has as muc! 
as it can bear, is only to inject another 
drop of ink into waters already murk) 
His delicate face, ready, it might be, t 
quiver, told that, yet the line of his 
mouth added the balancing determina 
tion that something must be done. Seto: 
had many a time, in moments of low 
vitality, cursed his own futile wretched 
ness over the suffering of the world; but 
the strength of his youth prevailed, and 
he had, in another day with a whiff o! 
air, overborne it and started again wit! 
no less irrational courage on the pat! 
to betterment. But here was a man, h: 
saw, who had suffered, in a life mor 
than twice as long as his, an equal misery 
and had now no compensatory youth t 
help him through. 

“Things are in a bad way,” the ma 
was saying, as if he didn’t really know 
how to put into words the enormity o/ 
what rested upon him, and had to make it 
as simple as possible. “It used to hound 
me down. Always hounded me. I thought 
one time ’twould hound me out of life.” 

“That's the way,” Seton confirmed 
him. “ That’s the way it takes us.” 

“T thought then ’twas something we'd 
got to bear. I thought ’twas the stat: 
of the world. Folks said ’twas the will 
of God. I never thought that, I guess. 
If I had, I shouldn’t have been able to 
serve under a God like that. Well, sir, 
if there’s a remedy—” 

He paused and his eyes came out of 
their hiding and besonght Seton to say 
again that there was one. 

“There’s got to be,” said Seton. It 
was all he could honestly swear. 
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That i ull ta eemed able to say scream as loud a thev do. I’ve oft 3 
y r daughter ant ou tremen- felt it about the children My 3 
.” Seton ventured. lavished things on ’em so she didn’t | 4 
at Sa I} came in a quick burst me anything to do. | should have ; 
r what might have been longing for her, to gild v In all over, or ln low, if | Wi 
, ident pride in hey affection for him, ed to tell ’em they were good girls. A 
wid ! cece pte 1 grief that things had to but Annette. Annette’s the one. Ss! | 
li { vere, “Tf it was Annette understand. Always has. Well!” 
ne, | could take Annette to lve with Ilis eves, like Annette’s own, wer 
me—" There he paused, looked most pealing for something. Was it, Set ‘ 
Lope le ly at Seton, and shook his head. wonde red, that he should not leave 
No,” he said, “you can’t understand to the loneliness of being queer and 
it. Nobody « ld. I’m a queer Dick. of having no valid ground to stand 
What’s the use?” because custom and ethies themsel 
But Seton was bound to understand. might be warning him back to the t 
Kor the sake oT Annette and her be- ing boat? And Seton laughed ‘| 
eching eves he meant to push his way seemed to be the best hing he co ild 
if ree iside this defended pale. The io confirm the other man’s title to t 
phrase f Mrs. Underhill herself k aped poor little refuge he had snatched. 
nto | | “ Thev’re terribly kind ladies,” said F 
“7 * he said; “you have to get “I guess we're reactions, you and I.” 
urself. It’s not—not sym- Underhill’s worn face looked pat! 
pathet , ically grateful; but he threw off ev 
Underhill clutched at the word, but in’ that in a trembling haste. 
pene 1 SeTIS¢ “ How is it.” said he, “ about the ot] 
That’s it,” said he, “it’s too damned thing? Going to let me back you?” 
pathet | can’t stand it, Seton. Seton shook his head. He was sur 
Can't stand the outery. That’s what it that, and yet he couldn’t stop to t: 
| the time, outery. It’s about every about it. 
thir If vive got a wound you “1 don’t know how to put it,” said he 
bandage it up, don’t you? You try to “but a chap’s got to stand on his 
forget it. Weli, they don’t. They can’t. feet If I were a little more stuck 
My fe’s a good woman—two girls just myself! No, I can’t do it. I shou 
like her ell, they’re always seeing get punky in a year. What shall | 
here folks bleed and telling you of it, tell Annette?” 
and I ean’t stand it, Seton, can’t, to save Her father considered 
my fe I ean't So Pat and I came oft “You tell Annette,” said he, 7 
down here.” her I’m all right. She’s a good gin 
Seton understood so poignantly that I miss her like the Old Harry. But | 
he had nothing to say The father of don’t see how I can let her in. It’s 
the family had not been able to endure jueer position making her keep a secre 
the t sing of the boat on the emotional from her mother When she’s a litt 
vaves And in a moment Underhill older she can choose. Maybe she mig! 
seemed to pass him another key a choose to come to me. Or if she ma 
maller one. but of use. ried, maybe she’d marry a good chap an 
“You won’t understand it, but I ae- I'd drop im.” 
tually got to hating the dogs. Then I Seton got out of his chair with 
iw ‘twas time to go, Pat and I. I’m bound, disconcerting to Pat, the love 
very fond of dogs. but I can’t stand out- of ordered ways. 
ery. Can't, can’t. Don’t you see, when “Tl tell you this,” said he: >“ Y: 
lks are as extreme as that, they don’t won’t drop in. You'll come and stay fi 
eave you anything. You’ve got to good. I'll tell you that right now.” 
: 
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Reminiscences of George du Maurier 


N ROM NOTES MADE B' MR ARMS ONGC CI 


ENCI AND ARTS DEPARTMENT. SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM ONDON 


IESE are notes, made from time krench in the book, ar mine from ben 
to time, about the life I led i eft t of it altogether 
P: s mor than fifty vears ago, I reeall that l tirst made the ac 


I made accuaintance with Georg ance of duo Maurier and Lamo1 thu 








ae 


Maurier, who became my lifelong Hotel Corneille. Phere ere 1 
d. Ithought then that some day, that Cornishmen living in the house ho were 
e some day, the reliance on which alking the Par hospit | rom 
» so many good intentions, | passing the tim di the porter 
eht put them into better shape, and lodge I made aeq tance em 
ey might interest those who eared and was asked to their rooms | 
the man and his work with pe! rooms, for they had a tting-room—a 
1 pencil. xu most ( do in i YH 
When my friend died, and again when It is strange that my recollect tha if 
lost our dear T. R. Lamont, the water-_ first meeting with du Maurier should be Hi 
painter, there were periods of emo 0 vivid, but IL suppose his personality i 
hen my recollections of our early from the first was very attractive to me. ' 
together were very vivid; and so it { can revive the picture of him, in n | 
but in a slighter degree, when nind’s eye, sitting astrid ne the 
Whistler followed the other two. dinev Utrecht velvet chairs ith his el } 
It is more than half a century ago, bows on the back, pale almost illow 
d much water has flowed under the ness, square-shouldered and = ver lean, | 
Pont des Arts, since we foregathered in’ with no hair on his face except a very 
Quartier Latin as art students light m istache Littl did | think 
apins,” a they used to be ealled. I that I was meeting a mar vith whom 
d the President of the Royal Academy I. should have nbroken affectionate 
re now (in 1909) the only survivors of relations for more than fifty years 
e Paris “ gang.” We have lost Lamont, Some years ago, when 77 / was at 


se portrait remains in “the Laird.” the flood tide of its popularity, I met at 


Rowley, the original of “ Taffy,” died in’ a dinner-party a young novelist who has 


1908—a splendidly handsome old man since then much bettered his growing 
irrounded by numerous progeny, sons reputation, and as we walked home 

nd daughters and grandchildren, who gether we talked about du Maurier, 
ve more or less inherited his fine whose books, he said, impressed him 
sique—he was very proud of them. with the conviction that if he had had 

He lived on the Dee near Hawarden, the pleasure of knowing thi riter he 
here he owned collie ries and was a coul have told him all his seerets | 

neighbor and friend of Mr. Gladstone. think this was very much what we all 


Lamont and I, at the time of the high felt. His personality was a very e1 
tide of Trilby’s success, used to threaten gaging one and evoked sympathy and 


ts author that we would vive him away eo! fidence even in those vho ( nim 
writing “la vérité vraie” about the very little. 
events ce scribed in his story unless he In the ever ng ¢ r litth rel | to 


made it worth our while to be mum. frequent a eafé 





amont’s grievance arose from the ridie- a 
ik is figure he made with his broken tre, and ve took ur meals at a n 
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aed t go to Barbizon for a while and thence by rheumatic fe er, and after 
try my hand at landscape-painting In weeks in the Maison « San as soo} 
tl 1 | ht of n new friends | uld [we bac lodging 
for a mt nd did not see them again he Rue de Seine, r ! g my fon 
ntil I me back Paris in October ife and seeing muel f 1 ri 
crippled th rheumatism while I went on eopying in th 
At Barbizon, Jea Francois Millet, emboure Gallery 
Bodmer, and ¢ J ac ies, who ip to that I have be reading lately the ace 
time had painted pigs more than sheep, of the Christmas dinner in T'ri// Chr 
l ‘ called locally “ Cochon Jaca les, mas Was dra ng near for us that 
a ‘ I their ¢ 1 \l llet Vas and our preparations tor the feast | 
t| ‘ | art t vhom | mace acquaint been earel lly l rele Ihe f g ot ( hri 
net th At that time he wa 1 mas mutton with a turkey and a pl 
burl farmer-looking sort of man with a nudding was coi ing from Lond nh, and 
i t 1 ( tad mpatheti« manners, as settled that the banquet sl ruld 
It va t t | g atterward that I place in Lamont’s st dio, hich i Nn 
K} anvthing of his rk old ramshackle building behind the F 
The country f . “abn t Barbizon were ke Médeein , a | already conden 
ome. Ihe men el dressed as for demolition by the eitvy authorit 
ee them in Millet’s drawings, but The stairease was narrow nd deere} 
\ had a arti pr md in his re nd the rooms were on the third sto 
gainst the prevalent picturesqueness and small. The concierg as a very 
pn t costume In pictur | nt good-natured womat ho t much 
‘ Dp} te extrem \ ! ! erest in the Christmas meal of the er 
rr I stiff the « i} tf his shep english which she h | indertake1 
her r nd how he trousers cool and among tl neighbors — the 
er see! t Ke he hay the eg va merriment about the boiled leg 
mothe t There is a stor ot a mutton—"* gigot bouillé.” “Dieu 


friend of Miullet’s who, having ordered a Dieu! did anybody ever hear of sucl 


picture from him, stood over him while thing ?” “Tl faut bien étre Ang 


f a peasant The friend-pleaded for a The box of provisions did not arrive fr 
London intil si: 
‘+k, having be 
kept if the dep 
ntil fetched by tw 





ur party, on a 
count of two bottlh 


of whiskey contain 
in it. These wer 
seized, but Tammi 
as ‘ called | 


mont, remembet 


. 1 
having seen in Tf 





at his shop and r 
| placed the two bottles 
which had been d 
eee tained The dinner 











™ ’ was not ready until 
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Maurier did a little 
and Di Vernon. 


s time du 
Osbaldiston 





home with me to England 
Ma irk r’s be | alf ( ld it tor a 
a friend—Mr. (now Sir) Ed 


who had 
and whose friendship I have 


to the 


been brought to 


present time of writ 
ittle work is interesting 


that the 


very 


five-pound note I 


vas able to send the artist in payment 
the first 


Maurier 


money du 





' It must be borne in r rkmanship, but is unfinished 
glish drinks in those days the drawing called “ Ye Societis 
nd deat r Lady nthe Fieldes ” Notre 
' un the fol ne Ne Dame des ¢ imps hich is reproduced 
T if \« I \ 
ae ry Mon 
» Tu a 
les Cham aN -_— 
>| 
shared it SS “€ ipo 
I Lan t % 7 
! mvselt 
le we onl 
n the da 
fterward 
qd his t a 
t vas no 
ttle lat 
room and 
Phere as a 
studio whiel 
| vhile ] 
nted ar 
ahdy slept in 
T | Tam a — _ ans 
} 1] 
d Cian. eee ‘ 
mn we red 
riends used 
ee us in th 
nd ‘ sed to box ind p. 697), represents the members 
! r five clo« md = contraternity. The man in bed in the 
\ | sing It was not Ipper left-hand corner is the Laird 
see! t put aside I nd the likeness was a good one when 
ls or boxing-gloves until — li vore side-whiskers and shaved his 
clock: and when Joe Rowle c| 1 did Next to him on the right 
from the north side of th mes the Greek musician, Sotiri, who has 
re we were ready for play metimes been identified as “ Svengali,” 
take silent exercise by walk d wi sed to come often to the studio 
without shoes ip and down play his own compositions on the 
vith a thirty-pound dumb-bell — pian We were much impressed by the 
nd until we “knocked off.” fact of his having composed an opera, 
od exercise. though it had never been performed 


Aftor we left 


and never heard if he 


Paris we lost sight of him 
had 


The figure to th 


when I was still 


any 
prote ssion,. 
Sotirl was meant for me 


long 


much reduced by my spell ef rheu 
matie fever. Below me is Poynter, who 
is always i Nazarite. h ving yvorn his 
heard since it first began to grow Ile 
vas a worker and had been well trained 
to work systematically, and we all be 


did 


lieved in his eventual suecess, but he 
sp nd a good deal of time at the piano 
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1M ! wt Prom iz va 
Ah! eh la 
morte i the f rite al lle was 
1M ger than the others. 
< had been older he might 
esome influence in mak 
! more steadily Next to 
‘ ! ! | Maurier, 
‘ ease painting 4 
I rare] on 
I het | le Ak 
| ‘ ! pipe lh) principal 
t tire ad ne va hich 


| pp i ‘the Greek 

! ifterward Gree] 
( ! London, and eame 
i t vhom the members if 

I er! ere received ith 
rhe ry t ! and invarving 
| pitalit 7 e came to settle in 
Lond On the extreme left is Whis 
tler ! ta ve! G dl li ene 
n his curly black locks were 

rn | r than ther ere when he came 

| | I} ta t they ere vh ore 
! ( ringl as represented in the 
dt , ch, however, the hat is 
hard of the Leap he affeeted. Ile did 


te and keep together th 


he fr | tercourse begun through 
\] h the | \ family lasted 
n I nd the | ise at Holland 
Par Ihe t] ld] people afterward 
lived, he favorite resort of many 

terest artist notably of Rossetti, 
Bur J ‘ William Morris Legros, 


lt ett first appearance at the Tulse 
Hill ij ( f the lonides was on one 
mmer Sunda when a ecab-load set 
out rom Chelsea, with Whistler, du 
Maurier, Legros, Ridley, and myself 
" r tl ho were in or on it. Th 
( I 1 1 memorabl one, Then 
r the t time was revealed to this 
irtistic cirele the beauty of two girls, rela- 
tions or « ections of the Ionides family, 
ind inghter f the Consul-General for 
(Greece } mdon, Mr. Spartali. We were 
1] noux” before them, and of 
re er’ ne of s | urned with a at - 

re to try to paint them. Very shortly 
afterward Whistler got the younger one, 
Miss Christine Spartali, to sit for his 


ting, “ Une Princesse du Pays 
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le Porcelaine which for i. long ti 
hung in-the * Peacoek room Mr. | 
land’s house in Princes Gate The e| 
ister, well nown afterward a in ar 
must have sat to severa thie Trier 
but I never saw any representation of | 
in painting which gave a fair idea of 
weeblhness and stateliness, of the stri 
nobility of rm and charn f color, | 
re which we all | ed fort irs ag 
i remember her as if it wer terd 
eoming out 1 he lawn of her fat! 
house on Clapham Commor here tl 
as a large garden-party, and one of 
friends, certan ly the most distinguis] 
saving, “* She s so beautiful I feel a 
( ld sit down and «1 She wore a di 
rimmed with little bunches of ribbon 
various c lox >» LIKE that in hich N 
repre sented Lueretia in h water-« 
drawing called the Borgia Family 

I have been drifting far away from tl 
studio inthe rue Notre Dame des ¢ hamp 
The big wooden gate, “ porte cochére 
pened on the street, and next to it on ft 
left as vou entered was the porter’s lod 


where dwe 
two boys. 
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ind sister 


It Vinot and his wif 
The hn came an 
by two 


about 


young people, 
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much given to speculating. The Vy vel 
picturesque and interesting in appeat 
ince, and ve ised to think they wet 
people Who had come down in the world 
The brothe r was attached to one ot 

great public libraries. During the tin 
du Maurier was with us we never got b 
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looking, t 
of black h 
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appear 
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wc inging airs from Trova 
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ppears as “the Greek 


| y man s afterward Gree! 
( (ieneral i London, and came 
of a famil | whom the members of 
ir contratern e! received with 
thie reatest ndness and unvarving 
hospitalit ifter we earn ti settle in 
Lond On the extreme left is Whis- 
tler; but thi not a vers good likeness 
him, though his eurly black locks wer 
rn longer than they were when he came 
ene nad ly fact they were what one 
might eall ringlets, as represented in the 
ay ne. ! yl ch. however, the hat is 
hardly of the hape he affected. Lhe did 
not then separate and keep together the 
hain f | vhite loel 
he fy na ntereourse bewun thro oh 
\leco th the Tonides famiiy lasted 
n - * rs. and the house at Holland 
Park. here the old people afterward 
lived, is the favorite resort of many 
nteresting irtists, notably of Rossetti, 


Burne-Jones, William Morris, Legros, 


Rossetti’s first appearance at the Tulse 
Hill } e of the lonides was on one 
immer Sunday. when a eab-load set 
from Chelsea, with Whistler, du 


Maurier, Legros, Ridley, and myself 
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oceasion wa i memorabk one, Then 
for the rst time was revealed to this 


artistie eirele the beauty of two girls, rela- 
ections of the Ionides family, 
and d ehters of the Consul-General for 
Greece i ondon, Mr. Spartali. We were 
: x” before them. and of 
course every one of us burned with a de- 
ire to trv to paint them. Very shortly 
afterward Whistler got the younger one, 
Miss Christine Spartali. to sit for his 


large painting, “ Une Princesse du Pays 
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de Pores laine ad which lor i long tin 
hung in the * Peacock room” at Mr. Le 
land’s house in Princes Gate. The eld 
sister, well Known afterward as an arti 
must have sat to several of these f1 end 


but I never saw any representation of | 


in painting which gave a fair idea of hi 
sweelhess and stateliness f the strik 
nobility of form and charm of color, | 


hore vhich we all bowed forty years a 
i remember her as if it were vesterd 
coming out on the lawn of her father 
house m Cl pham Common where the 
as a large garden-party, and one of 
friends, certainly the most distinguish 
saying, “ She is so beautiful I feel as if | 


could sit down and ery.”” She wore a dr 


trimmed with little bunches of ribbon 
various ¢ 
represented Lucretia in his water-c 
‘Borgia Family.” 

I have been drifting far away from tl 
studio in the rue Notre Dame des Champs 


drawing called th 


T he big woods mn gate, ~ porte coche re, 
pened on the street and next to it on t] 


left as you entered was thi pe rter’s lodg 
where dwelt Vinot and his wife and th 
two boys. Then came an “ appartement ” 


oceupied by two young people, brother 


ind siste - abe T whose pos tion we wer 
much given to speculating. They wer 


picturesque and interesting in appear 
ince, and we used to think they wer 
people who had come down in the world 
The brother was attached to on of the 
great public libraries. During the tim: 
du Maurier was with us we never got be 
yond passing the time of day with them 
as they stood about or sat on their door 
step when we were going out together in 
the evening. He admired th lady ver 
much as being of a highly bred appear 
ance, and she certainly was very good 
looking, thin and tall, with a great deal 
of black hair, and with very finely shaped 
feet, such as one does not often see, and 
large dark eves But there was no sug- 
gestion of Trilby here; nor even in a girl 
who used to sit regularly to a seulptor 
(a Count) on the opposite side of th 
eourt. We never knew this sculptor, but 
we heard strange stories of his practice 
as an artist. It was said that he had 
built up a figure entirely from measure- 
ments taken from this girl. She was very 
friendly, and I think the Count bored her, 
for she often came to eall on us. 
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Vinot and } vife were great charae singers better 
ers, and they figure in 7 / largely, Street Band,” for 
being for the most part faithfully d that time in ro 
ted. The reader, will reeall the deserip After Mr. Lewis 
tion in the torv of a visit made by spacious ands 


the hero of Tra to the old atelier Moray Lodge, these 





1 tl | ! | Bet hey Mad ' less frequent taking | “ only 
Vinot il ! hse e o the el ! le times year but ith a er numer 
rn t It emed ver mall nd ttendanes Phi had a great 

et ed to thin t such a fine | ree 1 dl peopl I | ranks a¢ oht in 
tude Phere ¥ ot « Prill r tions, the invitation irds for which 





from the bean his brother William, whose presen 
Ilis friends kin how powerful an in- much prized on aecount ¢ his bea 


nee n e was in du Maurier’s life. tenor voice. There was methin 


. | 
a moment mpared ith that pro and engaging presence Wore , 
duced on a sensitive person on hearing a bered. I should never have guessed t] 
beautiful and well-trained human voice, Sir John had any Je h ancestor, | 
or a well-played violin; but this is all bet- he told du Maurier that he had; 


fer expressed by him in Peter | fsen. brother William I should have ree 
When ( l ack t he acd laintance of the D Zed the Kaste rn type at one 


(Greek musici n sSotiri. of vhom | have The brot he rs’ admirat on of each ott 
ilread poken, du Ma iri r ised to er Vas amusing and sometimes Te 
sing to the maestro’s accompaniment, Wi ing. “ Tlave you fe ird my brother B 
made a great deal of Sotiri, none of us sing?’ John would say. “He is tl 
having ever before known a person who finest tenor you ever heard; his voice 


had composed an opera. I didn’t think far finer than Giuglini’s.” Giuglini 


there wa nvthing in him to suggest the great tenor opera-singer of the d: 

“Svengali.” for he was a mild-mannered At the time of sending in th pict ires 

ort of man, little given to assert his the Royal Academy Exhibition, Willi: 

views about music. and he never showed wo ild go about saying: “* Hlave vou ser 

any symptoms of being a mesmerist. Jack’s pictures this vear? Finest thing 
Du Maurier often gave Thackerav’s ever done.” 

‘Little Billee”’ on which he had mack A musical version of Morton’s Ber 
sical variations But of all his songs nd Coa tor hich Sir Arthur S 


in those early davs I think the most livan wrote the music, and in whicl 


popular was the “Le Vin & Quatre du Maurier was one of the principals 


Ss hich he afterward introduced was performed at Moray Lodge, ar 
o amusingly in Trilhy it was afterward given more than o1 


before a public audience, notably 


“ ae | ole CES ie d 2 y ‘ 
Pi - — "Espagne, Manchester, when the Pune authors 


Ils ne sont pas faits pour nous; i 2 7 
, and artists gave the representation. — | 
("est le vin A quatre sous : . 
Qui nous sert de Champagne.” cannot remember LOW long afterward 
Trial by Jia with words by Gilbert and 
And this w well known in London music by Sullivan, was produced at the 
w he reve?! he \ 1 Rov ilty Theatre. } T it vo ld appeal 
I 

Soon after he came to London lh sed that the genesis of the very notable series 
to attend the n sical parties given by the if operas or musik | pieces, quite dif 
late Mr. Arthur Lewis, who afterward ferent from any imported works. and s 
married Miss Kate Terry, but was then a charming, tuneful. and witty that after 
bachelor, and who had been one of the their production an Englishman could 

foremost organizers of a body of part look a Frenchman in the face, is to bk : 
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- nd in the amateur performances at 
: Moray Lodge, where Arthur Sullivan 
" was a constant guest. 

a Ifenceforth du Maurier was well known 
de as an accomplished amateur singer, and 
nia his company was much sought after. Ac 
- quaintanee thus made often ripened into 


friendship with those who, coming to 
know him, were charmed by his kindly 


nd affectionate nature and his interest 


- : ing conversation. Among these friends 
ner H were the G. H. Leweses, “ George Eliot’ 
als : and her husband, who lived at the 
und 4 “Priory,” a detached house in a garden 
ms at St. John’s Wood, and here he came 
at on Sunday afternoons and_ warbled 
ors b, trivial ditties like “Le vin a quatre 
| sous,” to the delight of many seri- 
ard Ws people. 
“a It was considered a very great privi- 
i ; 


lege te he allowed to attend these Sun- 


car day afternoon receptions. I think I 
i | was mor hy and awe-stricken the 
li : first time I was shown into the Pres- 
“on ; ence at the Priory than I was the first 
( 5 


time I went to Court. Smart peopl 





and people of rank (as such) had always 





heen denied admittance, or at least had 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 731.—87 














not been encouraged to come, and | only 


remember one person of title among 
the frequenters. 

One Sunday afternoon the conversa 
tion at the Priory turned on Disraeli, and 
vhat was called his want of sincerity. 
Browning told us how, at the recent 
Royal Academy banquet, Disraeli, in his 
speech, had said that, “ however much 
the English school of painting might be 
defective in technical skill, it had at 


+ 


any rate that high imaginative quality, 


which in art is beyond and above all 
others.” (Browning added that on a 
former oceasion, at an Academy dinner, 
a speech had been made by Disraeli which 
contained a passage to the same effect.) 
After dinner, the speech-making be 
ing over and the guests strolling about 
the galleries, looking at th pictures, as 
was the custom, the poet came upon 
the Prime Minister, shuffling about with 
the gait those who saw him must remem 
ber very well. Disraeli took Browning’s 
arm, and walking along with a glanee now 
and then at the walls, exclaimed: “ Tut! 
Tut! Not a single picture with the 
slightest trace of imagination in it!” 
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| heard afterward from a friend who 
knew Mr. Gladstone very well about the 
reception he gave this story when Brown- 
ing told it to him. He said: “ Yes, isn’t 
hellish 7 Chat’s just the way he used 
behave in the House of Commons.” 
Mr. Gladstone could not see anything 
inny in it l am sure that “ hellish” 


It was from Huxley that [ heard long 


ifterward of Browning having found 


courage to remind Lord Beaconsfield of 
what he had said The latter’s comment 
Vas very characteristic. a My dear Mr. 
br ning,” he Lid, “nobody but a Poet 
vould llow confusion to aris¢ between 
hat te i nd hat he thinks. 

But to return ft r life in Paris. 
() Saturd evening our little com- 
a I] I le 1 descent into 
the middle f the city and treated our 

| Br h food d drink at 
i littl pl a t n 1" int in the 
rue toval her he roast beef and 
mut.o1 tl | ed potator and the 
heer nid I ere ¢ ellent ind che ip 





\ or ther connected vith horse- 
Hesh vell grooms or men about horse- 
dealers’ table [ler ve had very 

vial evenings, proud of our country’s 
heer and gil We were at that time like 
those wearing dog-collars, about whom 
th id riddle was mace * Pourquoi 
porte-t-il des faux cols? Pareequ’il es 
fier détrangler (d’étre Anglais).” 
sometimes vhen the English n had 
been mixed with very hot water, we sang 
the “* Marsei!l > It is many years ag 
now, and the pleasure we had or thought 
we had in doing something of which the 
wents dé ”’ disapproved is no 
longer possible. Perhaps young fellows 
have hit upon something else which is 
rbidden, to replace it 

In du Maurier’s books, especially in 

T) Vartian, there are descriptions of 
‘hoolboy life in France which §ae- 


curately represent his experience in a 


French school In the earlier years 
of our aed aintance he ised tO ex- 
press great dislike for French school- 
bovs and their wavs. both in class 
and in tl playground, but I think 
his opinions were modified as he grew 


dd P. Li f | Va said that I re neh bevs 
had to work mueh harder than English 


boys, and that games were held to be 
of little importance among them. so 
far as I was able to judge, his own eduea 
tion had been very thorough, and th 
things he had been taught he knew “A 
fond.” The school at Passy to which 
he went as a day-boy when his fam 
ily lived in that suburb of Paris was, 
I believe, the only one of which he had 
any experience in France. After his 
removal to England he was a student at 
University College, but I never heard him 
speak of any literary courses at this 
place, where his training was in chem- 
istry. He told us that French school- 
hoys did not have to make Latin verse 
as we did, but they were well trained in 


French prosody. He, at least, had been, 


and he seemed to be master of its compli 
cations. IL remember an evening we spent 
together at Simeon Solomon’s, when the 

rly French poets, Ronsard, Marot, 
and Francois Villon, were discussed by 


him and Rossetti with reference to th 


later prosody of Malherbe. 

It was a very memorabk occasion, as it 
was the first time either of us had met 
inburne. and this di 


tion | the ex- 


Rossetti or Sv 
eussion led to an exhibi 
traordinary memory of the latter. Burne- 
Jones, Star hope, Madox-Brown, Boyce, 
Arthur Hughes, and others belonging to 
the “ Clique ” were of the party, to which 


I cannot put a date, but it was some vears 


hefore Rossetti’s manuseript poems, vhich 
in despair he had thrown into the coffin 
of his wife, were recovered and published. 

1 propos of Villon, Swinburne spok« 
the admirable translation of “ Les Neiges 
d’Antan,” and, after asking Rossetti in 
vain to try and remember it, he recited it 
himself, with no hesitation, as you will 
find it in the collection of Rossetti’s 
poems, and he afterward repeated th 
original version in French. It was said 
that Swinburne had seen and read the 
manuscript once only, and it must have 
heen several years earlier, for I am 
sure that Mrs. Rossetti’s death was not 
very recent, 

These recitations led to others, from 
Swinburne’s manuscript poems, after- 
ward published in the Poems and Ballads 
and we both came away very much im- 
pre ssed by what we had heard. It was 


something of a revelation to us. We 
‘Atalanta in Calydon,” 


both knew the 





pease 
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’ eh had been already published, but in a girl with long hair | ging lo« ihout t 
‘ 4 ther poems, still im manuseript her houlders and witl has . . | 
H ere were rhythms and metres which lap. This was done from Héloise, a girl 
, ; ere new to us, word-music most melo model well known in the Quartier. She 
a ‘ is and fascinating. Neither of us i a remarkable person, not pretty , H 
ly ld forget that evening. feature, and sallow in complexion, | \ 
, Du Maurier himself made verses from vith good eyes and a sympathetic sort | 
; ! by t Chri t tia \. | 
(| I Tt ‘ip ' belor 
- " ng n Punel the ast ean 
r the Cornhill hoe whani 
Va hav childrer ) PAT 
. ted ame their hair ha 
* | lished. | do 1! 1oos« 1} t 
t KNOW T aly ! plait dow 
prose compositions their bac S 
r til he had been Hélois ittracted 
some time at worl h notice. 
P r fsen passers-| almost 
t d. indeed, it much as Jer 





oo as not natural 




















hat he should hen he was weat 
talk much to me ing, “ more Ameri 
e about the impor- eal his sun 
it new venture, mer suit t wl 
{ for I was not at ‘ ek 1. th 
t al] sympathetie. vu tthe lat 
Ile had pract sed Cl ned Ya 
ter-color paint- hat S] ised t 
e a little, and Du MAURIER ON PEGASUS gO about bare 
had finished, and Dra himsel headed, carrying a 
) 1a at good littl Da et « | 
° 8 - ‘ 
} prices, sev- taining erocl | 
- ert elaborate water-color reproductions work and a volume of Alfred de Musset’ } 
' f euts which had appeared in Pune poems. This little “ pose” added to thy j 
' It was my belief that if he could hav terest excited by her flowing locks and 
persevered he might have got a vogue her large eyes. She was a chatterbox and 
or small portraits in water-color, which at times regaled us with songs, rather 
vould have been very profitable. It was, spoken than sung, for she had not much t 
then, because I thought he was neglect- voice or power of musical expression 
ing his opportunities of success in a nev In this Héloise were some slight sug 
<ind of work which would bring him gestions for the character of Trilby, but 
' more fame, and profit enough to free him only in the basket of work and in the 
from anxiety about provision for himself book, and I know of no other female it 
I and his family if his sight failed alto- habitant of the “Quartier Latin” who 


gether, that I looked with a “ mauvais had anv of the characteristics of thi 


wil” on the distraction of story-writing; famous heroine. I am very sorry and 
for his energy, it was evident, was mor eel like an impostor, but really this 
, and more being directed into the channel THéloise is as near as TIT ean get to the 
of his new work. But the enormous sue-_ original of Trilby. 


cess of his novels justified him rather After du Maurier’s return to London 
\ than me, although he himself used to say he lived in Newman Street and Berners 


in after-vears that nobody was so much _ Street. IT remember a house near. the 


surprised at this suecess as he was northern end of Newman Street in which 
Among the early etchings by Whistler he and Jemmie Whistler joined in a 
in the set of twelve if IT am not mis room It was long and narrow, with a 


} 


there is one of a seated figure of indow at one end looking out to the back, 


taken 
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1 at al the middle of it a string 
is fixed act from ll to wall, and 
ver this hung a piece of silk drapery 
thou th S1Ze r tw pocket-handker 
chiefs. This was supper sed to separate 
the parlor from the bedroom. | have 
otten heard du Maurier tell of the way in 


which Whistler, 


ure the r, 3 


lived 


ake tar into the 1 


when they her 


g hours with his wonderfu 


‘ TO 


I I harratives 
f adventures he had had during the day. 
I think he was at that time sincerely at- 
tached to Whistler, and | Was vastly ll 


pressed | his cleverness in many ways, 
but after a hil this lift a deux be 
can mp sible for Jemmic iss very 
inconsicde ‘ ‘ ting 
My \ { London | t this time 
ere not fi t nor very long | ed 
to sta Ni nial mtr t and e all 
dined a ttle eating-house in Cast 
Street rhe r Cavend h S\; re It 3 
a homel rt Tt plac re ented most 
| by m pi | | ked | ( entlemen’s 
ervant Wi ere lowed to do pretty 
I el is W | ind the vaiting is 
done by } hor ‘ ver 
lavorite but there came 1 time vhen 
e felt we were gettir Ip the rid 
’ | n rhit enture t y % tonev ” 
und expensive place i pla ne eould 
give rv h name t ind eall a 
Restaurant Charles Keene was 
asked te ny} et” at Pamphilon’s in 
Argvle Street ac is to find out 
whether prices there were within our 
means and | T report 1 t he nd 
{f peopl ho were “ habitués,” and to 
dge from their appearance if they 
vould be too respectable to tolerate us. 
Ile gave a most satisfactory report, so 
we migrated f1 Castle Street to Argyle 
Street, and for many vears afterward 
mre f is were always to kb found 
there at dinner-time Besides the Paris 
gang,” some of Keene’s Seotch friends 


used T dine 
Marks and Fred Walker 
This is but a fragmentary account 


lift du Maurier lived the 


there. and now and 


in early 


1 


then 


of the 


days 


after he returned to England from Diissel- 


in Belgiu wh 


lorf 


‘ and places i m, 
had been under treatment for hi 
ribly impaired evesight. Work 


but 
long time the Le isure 
for it 


increasingly. 
Hlour 


he ill istrated 


to him slowly 


was a 


standby, and 


he 


s ter- 


re 


came 
For a 
at 


long 


gr 
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serial storis Lh i ‘ 
a dg in tl days, 2) ain 
ing better prices It was a great day 
when h : work first got admission to 
Punel for which he did many initial 
letters in a cas il sort of way before he 
had commissions for any larg lrawings 
1 don’t remember his having any tl 
gagne-pain ” this time 

Beginning with the initial letters for 
Pune he also drew tor @/) a We 
a periodical which as perhaps n 
important than any other in furthe 
ing the new movement in drawing 


od, which may be aid to have be 


Mi 


xon’s illustrated edition of Tennys 
Whistler did thr drawings only f 
0) 1 We the first very good indeed 
showing some of his bes q ty It rey 
resented a graceful female figure s ( 
in a room with Venetian blinds draw: 
down. It seems to me that many ad 
mirers fail to realize that there ar W his 
tlers and Whistlers, and that the thi 
did not come off always or indeed ofte 

I never knew how far du Maurier 
really cared for that supreme qualit 
in Charles Keene’ t] 


ar: hes ana 1th 
best of Whistler’s painting. 
did see he 
too much 

eh of the humayr 


and care I[ thin 


was sacrificed to obtain it 
bea 
to which he was so keenly alive. 
made drawings occasionally out-of-doors 
Ilampstead he had in 


tdoor subject, but he did 


the figures, 


itv in 


on 


hand an ou 


1 ho 
do this lovingly and earessingly as a 
thing to ln eared for tor its own sake 
ind but se ldom and wd hoe when he 


thought the composition he was working 


on required details of landscape. lo 
him the shapes of a human figure, and 


without much consideration of accidental 
of 
and in his art as a 
d only for the 


Herein he wv 


tvpe, it 


illumination, wer supreme impor 


tance, draughts 
he 


this beauty. 


Ife 


man ear expression of 
master 


the 


asa 
created a is fashion 


to savy nowadavs, and nobody. to th 
best of my belief, has ever drawn so 
many beautiful young women and chil 
dren. Taste may return to high foreheads 
and sloping shoulders, and the rabbit 


mouths of the Books of Beauty, but I think 
best of his will last. 
Ilis imitators have so far not added any 
thing to the 


the young women 


charm of his type nor im- 








Al 





1 on what he evolved. He was al 

s studving faces, for which he had a 
erful memory, and he used to take 
pleasure in showing how the profile of 
Venus of Milo’s face could be altered 
sing away a little from the root of 


the nose n tront of the eve. This he 


did by putting a bit of paper cut Tor th 


rpose over the part of the photograph 
ch he desired to remove. This altera 
ave a more lively though pe rhap 


less divine <pression to the face 
It vas, however, in his treatment 
the t p of the nose that he made 


irls so attractive There was some- 
rT al ipward tilt generally, and 
heaviness one finds in the so-called 
ses was avoided it may be at 
‘f a little dignity: but there are 
inimpaired antique noses that I know 
except that of the Hermes of Olympia, 
r even the Venus of Milo has had the 
tip restored, and how much dif- 

rence may not be made by altering the 


' 


ktreme tip! Years and vears ago | 


n the Etrusean Museum in Florence, 
d I brought away a cast taken from it 
d treasured it very much, for the nose 
f the head in the middle of it is quit 

ferent from any antique nose I know. 
There can be no question as to the an- 
iquity of the mould, which was found 

ar Orvieto. One day in the eighties, 
vhen Monsieur Guillaume, the famous 
sculptor, and then “ Directeur Général des 


Beaux Arts,” was in my studio, I showed 


him the plaster east, and he exclaimed: 
“Mais cest le type des demoiselles 
anglaises desinées par du Maurier 


dans le Punch!” 


NIGH 


Hlis preparatory studies for the figures 
for the Punch drawings were done from 
living models with pencil, and in course 

time he got to do them with ‘great 

ill and apparent ease. A number of 
these pencil studies were recently ae 
quired for the Art Library of the Vie 
toria and Albert Museum, where they 
may be seen mounted in juxtaposition 
vith reproductions of the wood-euts pub 


lished in Punch, for which they wert 


made. For the making of these drawings, 

nerally representing people of fashion 
able appearance, he ised to employ 
models who could wear his elothes and 
his wife’s—nice, clean people who cam 
to him) twie a veek, 1 knew one 


married couple who sat to him in this 
way for many year In these prelim 
inary pencil drawings there was no at 
tempt to give the heads, the place and 
sizes of which were indicated only—but 
the clothes were carefully done. From 
such studies he drew the composition 
again with ink, adding heads to suit the 
characters of the s ibjects. Thess heads 
he would do from memory, never making 


like hess which could be ott nsive to the 


person depicted. Sometimes friends 
ladies wert ask xl to sit for them. but it 
vas very seldom, for he had very de- 
irable models close at hand his daugh- 


ters and grandchildren were constantly 


ised. Most people who remember the 


Punel pict ires ot the nineties will 
bear in mind the charming little bovs 


n them. Ther 


who used to. figure 


was no lack of these grandchildren, of 


all sizes, from two families, and among 


them were those who suggested Peter 


Pan to Mr. Barrie. 


At Night 


BY SARA 


ra said: ch Wake 
Sleep: “Close vi 


But Dreams came by 


Gave both to Love 


TEASDALE 


still and think of me Tad 


ir eyes till break of day,” 


and smilingly 


and Sleep their way. 


a 
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The Kidnappers 


BY JAMES 


Agnes and Lois Fearn 


lived at “ Fear Farm,” a small es 
t acl that at first glance 
e might } ge 1 in r trom town. 
t was most voodland, with just enough 
leared pasture to support a cow Thirty 
, te the train vuld land any 

it the Gh | Central. 
It 1 in t | May morning. Miss 


Agnes was sitting on the porch, i 


monthly 


i! chair ! 1 magazine 
ted to the needs and phases of femi 
ty, spread out in her lap. Miss Lois, 
er back just visible above the short 
ix-hedge, in the garden 
) iddenly the elde r Miss Fearn rose to 
her feet “Oh my! Oh my!” she ex- 
aimed, excitedly 
Miss Lois, hearing, straightened up, 


ith a trowel in one hand, 
nbonnet 
a be ” 


Her sister, 


ose to 


and p ishe d 


the 
answere d 
‘Lois! 
1 ha 
nere 


Sears, 


vith periodical pressed 
tones of 


Lois! 


in 
Oh, 


her bosom, 
re mbling eestasyv: 
Come here! Do come 


The younger Miss 


shaking off 


her loose gloves after the manner of a 
baseball out-fielder, hastened from th: 
irden to the veranda steps 

(ones. vhat is it 2” she panted. 
‘What has come over vou ?” 

“Lois!” thrilled her sister, beckoning, 

did you ever see such a baby? Did 

ever!’ 

One of the pages of this particular 
combination of nts on Hygiene, Home 
Life, and Fashion was devoted to the 
wloption of children Each month ap- 


peared the portraits and semi-pedigrees of 
little val Miss 


fs who wanted mothering. 
at the head 


\gnes’s finger pointed to one 
of the list. 
“She 1 ‘ ventured Miss 


think we know very 
voung babi “ 
have Blossom,” 


7 She 


‘ But 
Miss Agnes 


we interrupted 


enough milk 


rive 


BARNES 


wonderfu 


for a baby, and there 
foods advertised 
Ilere, let 

The paragraph of 


are some 
the 


in back pages 
ne read.” 

ar scription accom 
panying this « special human ware went 
m to state brietly that “ Baby Millicent,” 
old, was to let for 
rest of her natura! thing. 

pathetic 


the 


the 
Hor 
re late d: shy 
Knglis| 
mari 
The yous 


ral 


eighteen months 


life for m 


story was shortly 


vas daughter of a poor 
woman whose husband, a friendless 


had 


widow had “* 


her, been lost at sea. 
reluctantly surrendered | 
Millicent to a Children’s Hom 

~ To, Miss Agnes, “ is 


us the very one.” 


Society.” 


said the very 
me Tor 


Miss Lois’s fingers swept the picture of 


the little face affectionately 
“Oh. Agnes,” she faltered, “do you 


think we could ?” 
Now the elder Miss Fearn was a woma) 
of almost automatic inspiration. 
“ There’s the 11.47,” sh 


get town 


‘T can 
back for 


said 
my luneh in and be 
supper.” 

“Will you bring her with you?” 

‘I most certainly will,” returned Miss 
Agnes, “There'll be a hun- 
dred people for that baby before the day’s 
mut. We must los 

Inside of 


but Blossom, the 


de eide div. 


no time.” 


twenty minutes every one 
aged cow, had been in 
the 


rejoiceful; Mary, the maid, after 


formed. Susan, cook, was volubly 


a sigh. 
John, the 


ld man of all work, suggested that they 


had joined in the enthusiasm: 


might make it a boy. 


“Boys are a nuisance,” decided Miss 


Agnes, emphatically; and with that she 
made her preparations for departure. 


With the aid of her sister, and a breath 

racking trot up the hill, she caught th: 

trolley, and was in time for the 11.47. 
By four in the afternoon the following 


age was delivered at Fearn Farm: 


mess 


5.45 Everything 
Perfectly adorable. Meet 


“Coming on ar 


ranged me.” 
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s due, Miss 


nervously up and down. And cap rested agai 
re e leave her, at least for those slow- ached with a strang 
peeding fifteen minutes. One thing she 
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an hour before 
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the train The ehild’s tiny 


Lois was at the station, hair: the top of 


In all household 
It takes but a short time to tell of Miss Lois 


because of her exceedingly alike; but this time 


isiness-like meth- 


ds. Immediately 


her arriva 


had called on 


nie il, and mace 


successt il 
that wh 
had pre sented 


credentials she 


heen sent at 


th a subordinate, 
to the “ Children’s 


Ilome Sov iety. 


ceremonies re 

quirements were 
. ; = 

very simple. Baby 


Millicent had taken 


to her immediate- 


lv: that was the 
most important 
thing and she was 


quite ip to specifti- 
eations. Miss Agnes 
at 4.30 had obtained 


possession. Very 


rreat impression 


1 she = a 7 
1 the 
peri 
a 
, im 
hn she 
her 
had 


one 


her surprise, 


little was told 


except that th 
tle one’s me 
whose name 
Dow, lived 


where on the 


in a laundry. 


her Md {+ | 
( lit 7 ‘ . ’ ; 
ther, Do 
was WM, Widges todons 
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Side, and worked 
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ist 
THERE ARE SOME WONDERFUL FOODS 


ADVERTISED IN THE BACK PAGES 


Miss 


Agnes, to ease 


onscience, promptly, intentionally, and The little man glanced over the top of 
deliberately forgot the address. If she 
could have secured the baby without 


giving her own 


some minutes 


tion, she ma 
carrying 


before starting-time: and ahead, and keeping 
blushing with a delight that she felt all my friend? Tl 
over, and that was an entirely new sensa- if any one comes, 


le 


3aby 


he r 


“Oh my!” 
name, she would hav denly turning. 


her way to the train, that its—moth 


Millicent in her arms. just one minute.” 





st her ¢ 


and she had mad 





hand clung to her back 
much-befrilled littl 
Miss Agi 
el ment 
is determi l pol 
lt Hhancia matters 
le it share and shar 
ell, no ehild a 
have two mothers 
Lois, she was sure, 


lap and went to 
sleep. The car b 
ran to fill per 
spiring commuter 
p ured in, A lit 
tle man with ver 
ro ind spectacles, 
ittired in a light- 
gray suit of clothes 
halted beside her. 
‘Is this seat en 
gaged, madam ¢ 
Zz h« admiring 
glance he gave at 
the sleeping infant 
won him place. 
‘It’s very hot,” 
began the little 
man, affably, as he 
dged himself in. 
‘Very warm ror 
children to be trav 
elling this weather.” 
“Oh, she doesn’t 
mind it a bit.” re- 
turned Miss Agnes, 


and looked out of 


the window. 


] 


his glasses at her, and took out his wateh 
exclaimed Miss Agnes, S id- 
“This gentleman in 
done so. She left particular instructions front of us is just 
as to secrecy at the Home. a friend of mine 

In a taxicab she arrived at the station form. 


getti ig up The re’ 
out there on the plat 
Would you mind taking that seat 
this one for me and 


leave Baby here, and 


you ean just say 


is—I’ll be back in 
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* With pleasure,” smiled the litthe man. master of a boys’ academy 
Miss Agnes deposited Baby Millicent New Ilaven, was a man of 


im ti corner of thi empty scat and imagination. W hen thes« two work n 


not tar trom 


] 
impulse and 


hastened yp the aisk Oh, when Mrs. exact co-ordination, mistakes will happen 
Minturn Park just saw that sleeping Picking up the sleeping child, he rushed 
child! Miss Fearn was stopped at the to the rear platform. The brown feather 

could just be disec rned 
he hurrving away like a 





person who did not wish 

be overtaken Now 
Mr. Ogleby, who was 
slightly lame, and 
weighed one hundred 


and twenty po inds, was 


lacking in th q ialities 
that make progress 
through crushes of h 
manit it all ¢ is\ but 
ing ma with the 
build 0 1 | thall 
plaver caught up 


him, striding past easily 
And just at that mo 
ment the re sounded thie 
shout of “ All aboard!’ 
* My dear sir,” panted 
Mr. Ogleby, excitedly, “a 
great favor! This in 
fant "—he dangled Baby 
Millicent at arm’s 
length—* has been de 
serted on the train by 
that woman with tl 
brown feather going 
through the gat Cate! 
up with her—don’t par 
ley don’t delay!” 


If the young mia 





had not had some pra 











4 tice at football, the 
THIS SEA ENGAGED. MADAM? sleep burden might 
have dropped To the 
platform. 
ear door by a fat man getting on with * Quick! ) lick!” shouted Mr. Ogleby, 


1 


two bags and four fishing-rods. She cast pointing. “ Take after her, sir! Hurry!” 


a furtive, despairing look over her shoul- The young man did not wait to s¢ 
der, a look that was caught by the littl whether Mr. Ogleby had boarded th: 
man with the spe ‘tacles moving train or not. He tucked the 


It was evident that the train was soon baby under one arm, and rushed aft 
to start: the new guardian of Baby Mil- er the brown feather as if bound fo1 
licent thrust his head out of the window. a touch-down 


Going in the opposite direction at a When he dodged round the half-shut 
terrific rate toward the station entrance gate he gave a swift glance to right and 
vas a tall woman with a brown feather left. The oriflame had disappeared! 
in her hat. It was not Miss Agnes, but Labyrinthine passages ascended and de- 
she also wore a brown feather. scended in all directions. Where had she 


Now, Mr. Carl Dutton Ogleby, under- gone? The gentleman who now held the 
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fully awakened Baby Millicent under his 
rm decided quickly. He chose the first 

mporary stairway from the temporary 
nding, and in five jumps was in the 
emporary corridor. Through the opening 
that gave on Lexington Avenue he saw 

lady with a large brown feather, her 

atures hidden by a tight brown veil, 
vetting into a red taxicab. Before hi 
eould reach the entrance, the cab missed 
a down-coming car by a scant six inches, 
and flew on its way up-town. 

This story has to do—as will easily be 
perceived—with people who do not. sit 
down with their heads in their hands 
ind deplore untoward circumstances. 
Mr. John Drake Emery belonged to the 
simultaneous actors and thinkers who 
have helped to make history. 

‘T’ll nail her,” he said to himself. 
‘She won't get away from me!” And 
with that he chased across the avenue to 
1 waiting green taxi. 

‘See that red cab going up there?’ he 
ordered. “ Catch it and I'll give you two 
dollars! On the jump now!” 

As he drove through the door Baby 
Millicent and the policeman across the 
way looked at him with some surprise 
and no little suspicion. The policeman 
said, “ That feller’s in a good deal of a 
hurry ”; Baby Millicent said, “ Ga—ga—” 

She couldn’t have given a very pro- 
longed utterance of any kind, for, having 
had one narrow escape from making a 
fumble, Mr. Emery was determined not 
to drop her. Being very young, Mil- 
licent objected to the tightness of the 
clasp around her waist in a tone of 
vociferous expostulation. Mr. Emery put 
her down on the seat beside him, straight- 
ened her cap, and took a look at her. His 
charge glanced up at him out of a pair 
f tear-wet and reproachful eyes. 

“Gee whiz!” observed Mr. Emery, 
aloud. “ You’re a beaut! Why any one 
wanted to desert you beats me!” He 
slipped his arm round her very gently, 
and looked out of the window. 

They were approaching Fifty-ninth 


Street, and here the gods of chance came 
to the green taxi’s aid: a cross-town car 


had seen fit to bump a loaded coal-wagon 
so hard that the tail-board had fallen 
down and half a ton of coal was deposited 
on the cross-town track. 


The red taxi had come to a halt. The 
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green one, puffing and blowing like a tug 
hoat stemming the tide, swayed up with 
a gurgle and stopped directly behind it. 

Mr. Emery gathered his astonished 
fellow passenger to his breast, opened the 
door, and stepped out. Without much 
ceremony he pulled the door of the red 
taxi open. The lady with the brown 
feather and the brown veil gave a sud 
den exclamation—whether of dismay or 
fright, the hero of the chase did not stop 
to reason 

*“ Madam,” he challenged, indignantly, 
‘what do you mean by deserting your 
child? It’s a shame A erying shame!” 

The latter part of the speech was cer 
tainly true. Baby Millicent’s feelings 
were hurt. She was indignant. 

The lady was tugging at the brown veil 
with both hands, trying to get it past the 
tip of her nose. At last with an upward 
thrust her whole face was exposed to view. 
It was very pretty and very flushed. She 
had half risen from the seat, dropping a 
heavily monogrammed bag. 

“ John Drake Emery !” she exclaimed, in 
{ones of many mingled emotions. ‘“ What 

what are you talking about? What do 
you mean? Have you gone erazy 2?’ 

“Good heavens, Miss Baylies—you!” 
responded Mr. Emery—his voice sudden- 
ly fainting away. “I—I thought you 
were deserting this child.” 

Baby Millicent had risen to the oeea- 
sion. If she felt deserted, she had but 
one way of expressing it. Her wails of 
determined anger were now mingled with 
an appeal for assistance. The crowd that 
had been watching the coal-cart driver 
and the motorman, longing for action, 
were diverted. 

“ What’s goin’ on here, guv’nor?” asked 
a rough man in his shirt sleeves. 

‘Don’t hold that baby that way 
you're hurting it!” screamed a woman. 

“Tle’s tryin’ to kidnap it. Where’s 
the police?” eried another. 

“Aw, give it to the lady,” suggested 
some one. 

This last remark had some common 
sense in it. 

Mr. Emery thrust the squalling burden 
into the arms of the fair occupant of the 
eab with such force that she sat down 
with it in her lap. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Miss Baylies, take 
this child,” he volleyed. ? explain 


































































matters! Hi! Here, you!”—this to the 
driver of the green car. “Keep the 
change. It’s O. K.!” Quickly he stepped 
into the red taxi. “Turn round,” li 
shouted. “ Drive down-town!” 

“Where to?” asked the man. 

“T don’t give a whoop!” grinned 
Emery. “ Get out of this—quick!” 

With a gnarling and gnashing of 
machinery, the red taxicab swung back 
over the route it had travelled on its 
northward journey. 

: Now,” said Miss ( laire Baylies, con- 
fronting her companion, “if you'll ex- 
plain your behavior, I shall be very much 
obliged What does it mean ?” 

To do him justice, besides possessing 
determination, Mr. Emery possessed a 
sense of humor. He did not reply at 
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once. Ile was leaning forward, his che 
on his knees, his arms hanging limp, ar 
his knuckles touching the floor. 

* Well, when you please, Mr. Emery 
The young lady tried to throw some 
dignation into her tone, with only fa 
success; she could not repress a ha 
hysterical giggle of her own. 

Mr. Emery straightened up at last a 
wiped his eyes. “The idea of it!” | 
exclaimed. “ It’s the funniest ever! O 
my gracious Peter!” 

“Well, tell me,’ interrupted Mi 
Baylies, “ whose baby is it ?” 

“1 don’t know whose baby it is.” 

“Then why did you try to give 
to me?” 

‘IT thought you were its mother!” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Baylies 

“What under the moo 
and stars are you talk 











{aang Lakronn Pane stone 


ing about ?” 

“Well,” began Jol 
Drake Emery, “I’m : 
gullible fool. That’ 
the answer!” 

“Go on!” said hi 
companion. “No on 
has contradicted you.” 
“* Well!” He was 
fairly composed now 
“Tt’s this way: A littl 
man with glasses and 
gray suit of clothes 
thrust this infant int 
my arms on the plat 
form at the Grand Cen 
tral; told me_ that 





in hat had deserted it 
on the train and was 
trying to escape. I got 
mised up and followed 
you—brown feather, you 
see great hurry 
sprinting to beat the 
band and all that! 
What was your rush?’ 
“T was in a hurry to 
get up to my aunt’s, 
Mrs. Knowlton’s. She’s 
waiting for me now... 
Where are we going, by 
the way?” Miss Baylies 
gave a sniff of suspicion 








“SpB THAT RED CAB? CaTCH IT!” 


‘I don’t know!” 
ler companion made 


lady with brown feather 
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“I-—1 THOUGHT YOU WERE 


a foolish wave of the hand. “ That little 
man with the glasses did a dive for the 
train. Maybe it was a plant on me, and 
the other brown feather had no more to 
do with it than vou! Stung!” 

“Tt’s an awfully pretty baby,” remarked 
Miss Baylies, glancing down at Millicent. 
“Oh, you perfect, ducky dear!” This 
last was not addressed to Mr. Emery. 

“Tt’s a beaut,” said he. “ Girl, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t be silly—of course she is. Oh, 
you perfect darling!” 

The reason for all this excitement re- 
turned the caressing so directly and nat- 
urally that the action went straight to 
Miss Baylies’s heart. 

“Tere we are at the Grand Central,” 
cried the young lady, suddenly—* per- 
haps—” 

“Perhaps nothing,” interrupted Mr 
Emery. “If you are going to say that 
I'll find my friend with the goggles wait- 
ing, you'll have a guess coming. Oh, 









a hs Roe 


DESERTING THIS CHILD 


the whole thing was timed to a nicety! 
Perhaps he thought I’'d adopt it! Maybe 
he judged I had a motherly face. What 
are we going to do? Take it to the 
police station ?” 

“ The police station !” Miss Baylies 
echoed the words in horror. “ This child 
to the police station? We’ll take it up 
to Aunt Emily’s. She’s had lots of expe- 
rience—she’ll know what to do... . Just 
tell the driver.” 

Mr. Emery stuck his head out of th 
window and gave the bewildered chauf- 
feur an address in West Fifty fourth 
Street. The cab swung round again. 

If Mr. Emery had got out immediately 
and made his way to the platform he 
might have found that the little man 
in the gray suit of clothes was still there. 
He had never succeeded in boarding the 
5.43, owing to the fact that the Pullman 
cars were on the rear of the train and 
the vestibule doors were closed. 
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Mr. Ogleby did not know whether to 
be well satisfied with his work or not. 
He trusted that the tall young man had 
caught the brown feather, and yet he 
could not reconcile the lady’s strange act 
with what he remembered of her rather 
strong and kindly features. There was 
one thing that he had reasoned from a 
certain subtle power of observation: she 
did not look as if she were the baby’s 
mother, or anybody’s mother, for that 
matter. Pe rhaps she was a third person, 
employed to put the dastardly desertion 
into practice. 

Before he had reached Comfort Station, 
Mr. Ogleby had reviewed his conduct 
from four or five different standpoints, 
and always with the same result. What- 
ever he had done, or whatever had hap- 
pe ned, he had been actuated by the best 
of motives. He concluded that he had 
better let it go at that. He'd got all the 
papers next morning, even those three or 
four that were never allowed at the school. 
If there was nothing recorded, he would 
know all was well and pat himself on 
the back for having risen to an unex- 
pected emergency. 


We left Miss Lois anxiously walking up 
and down the platform awaiting the ar- 
rival of the 5.43. She was rather glad it 
was Agnes and not herself who had gone 
to town to secure the goods as advertised. 
Miss Lois had a way of being easily 
persuaded; she had bought things that 
were “just as good” all her life. And 
then there was another thing: Agnes 
could survive the outspoken curiosity of 
the commuters with more fortitude, car- 
ry off the situation with more aplomb. 

Ah! here came the train! From the 
third car descended her sister. She was 
leaning heavily on the arm of Mrs. Min- 
turn Park. The conductor and the brake- 
man helped them both down. 

Lois ran forward. “ Agnes,” she cried, 
‘what is the matter?” 

Her sister looked at her with staring 
eyes; then she placed her shaking hands 
on the lean shoulders and swayed weakly. 

“Lois!” she gasped, “I’ve lost the 
baby! Don’t tell any one. ... Oh, what 
am I to do? What am I to do?” 

Mrs. Minturn Park, who had been sup- 
porting Agnes by both elbows, suddenly 
gave an exclamation of relief and rushed 


away. Down the platform she grasped ; 
tall gray-bearded man, who had just cd 
scended from the smoker, by the lapel 
of his coat. 

“Oh, Doctor Hopkins!” she cried 
come here with me at once. . .. Mis 
Agnes Fearn imagines she’s just lost 
baby eighteen months old—she’s quit 
hysterical—you must—you must help u 
get her home!” 


When the taxicab stopped in front of 
the number in West Fifty-fourth Street. 
a hansom-cab had just deposited a slende1 
and very well-dressed lady in black, whi 
halted half-way up the brownstone steps 
at the hail of: “ Aunt Emily! Oh, Aunt 
Emily!” She turned as she was getting 
lier lateh-key out of her reticule. To her 
surprise, Mrs. Knowlton observed som¢ 
one with a very flushed face and dancing 
eyes advancing toward her, holding in 
her arms, in the most experienced way in 
the world, a healthy and well-dressed in- 
fant of about eighteen months. Down 
on the sidewalk, a young man, whose back 
she did not recognize, was paying off the 
driver of the red taxi without a glance 
at the recording meter. 

“My dear Claire!” suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Knowlton, “what does this mean ? 
What have you there ?”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Emily,” responded Miss 
Baylies, her voice rising excitedly, “ isn’t 
this the loveliest baby you ever saw?” 

“What are you doing with it?” Mrs. 
Knowlton’s voice sounded far away. 
“What—” Then she recognized the 
young man—and it failed her altogether. 

“Oh, do let’s go into the house and 
I'll explain,” put in Miss Baylies; “ or, 
at least, Mr. Emery and I will, for really 
it’s the most remarkable story! . . . Oh, 
please do open the door.” 

Somewhat dazed, Mrs. Knowlton 
obeyed, and the two young people fol- 
lowed her into the cool and darkened 
hallway. Everything was done up in 
gray muslin, the stair carpets had been 
removed, the place echoed to their tread. 
Miss Baylies pushed her way into th 
shrouded parlor. 

“Oh, how lucky we are to find you! 
Aren’t we, Mr. Emery?” 

If Miss Baylies had addressed him as 
“ John,” Mrs. Knowlton certainly would 
have fainted. 
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‘Now, if you young people,” she be- 


an, “ will please tell me what you mean 


bY carrying round a 


child a strange 


child—at this time of the day why yv 


brought her to me, [I should be most—er 


he most enlightened.” 


“ Well, you see,” returned Miss Baylies, 


“Tm stopping at my 
club, and so is Mr. 
Emery—I mean lh 
s stopping at his 


elub—and we could 


n't take her there, 
either of us, SO we 
thought of you, Aunt 
Emily.” 

Mrs. Knowlton col- 
lapsed into a linen- 
covered chair that 
gave emphasis to her 
state of surprise by 
sliding along on its 
casters until it col- 
lided with a draped 
whatnot. “ But that 
doesn’t explain any 
thing.” she exclaim- 
ed. “Whose child 
is it?” 

“We don’t know,” 
answered both the 
young people, in 
chorus. 

Mrs. Knowlton 
gasped. “ Then what 
are you doing 
with it?” 

“We brought it to 
you for advice,” said 
Miss Baylies. “ Don’t 
you think she’s too 
ducky for anything?” 

Mr. Emery. seeing 
that he was expect- 
ed to say something, 
responsibility. 





mixing with other people’s affairs. I 
believe that unwittingly you have helped 
him to run off—with somebody else's 
child. I don’t think anybody abandoned 


r at all.” 
“Gee whiz!” ejaculated Mr. Emery. 
‘Don’t you think it might have been his?” 

















acknowledged the 


“Well, I suppose it’s ‘up to me,” he 
opened. “ You see, it’s this way—” And 


for the second time he 


related the story 


of the man with the spectacles and tlie 


gray suit of clothes. 
Having listened 


attentively, Mrs. 


Knowlton delivered her opinion. 


“It strikes me,” she observed, “ my 


dear Mr. Emery, that 


the little man you 


have deseribed is one ot those pin- 


headed individuals who are continually 


THE BaBy! OH, WHAT AM I TO DO * 


“ No more his than yours.” 

“That goes without saying.’ Mr. 
emery blushed. 

“Oh!” mumbled Miss Claire, in a 
smothered whisper, pretending to devour 
one of the tightly closed little fists, “I 
wish it was mine!” 

Her aunt looked at her with a flash of 
unspoken responsiveness. 

“Tlere, let me take her a minute,” 
she coaxed: “she wanted to come to me.” 

Millicent was not averse to the trans- 
fer; she looked up at Mrs. Knowlton 
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and fingered her slightly ‘“ touched-up ” 
hair. “* Mamma!” she said, very plainly. 

‘I must remind her of her mother,” 
trembled Mrs. Knowlton. “ ITlave you 
searched for her name or anything?” 

Mr. Emery looked at Miss Baylies and 
blushed again. “ Not yet,” he answered. 
‘You se I—there wasn’t much time.” 

“Well, if you'll just step out into the 
hall,” suggested Mrs. Knowlton. 

Mr. Emery retired fer a few moments, 
to be ealled back in a “ Now-yvou-may- 
come-in” tone of voice, by both ladies 
in unison 

‘Not a mark of any kind,” observed 
Mrs. Knowlton, on whose knee Millicent 
was sitting, while Claire was buttoning 
up her back. 
new, though.” 


“Everything is brand- 


“ There’s a price tag on her what-you- 
mavy-call-it,” added her niece. 

“Well, what do you suggest?” asked 
Mr. Emery, boldly. “Shall I go down 
to the newspapers and t ll the whole story 
and advertise that I’ve a strange child 
on my hands?’ 

‘She’s not on your hands any longer,” 
remarked Miss Claire. “ You deliberate- 
ly gave her to me in the eab.” 

‘No, no,” held forth Mrs. Knowlton, 
emphatically, paying no attention. “] 
wouldn’t do that. If any woman has lost 
her baby, she’ll let the newspapers know 

it “ll all come out to-morrow, and then 
you ean just return her and keep your 
names out of this mix-up. I wouldn’t do 
anything about it until to-morrow.” 

“But, my dear aunt Emily, what are 
we going to do?” put in Miss Baylies. 
‘Of course you ean keep her here for 
to-night, can’t you?” 

“(Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Knowlton, “where are your. brains? 
Ilere I leave on the eleven-o’clock train 
to join your uncle Harvey’s yacht at 
Boston, and accompany him up to his 
salmon river in Labrador. You know 
my plans. Oh!” she interrupted herself 
in her long explanation. “ The very idea! 
I've got the very thing! The Kings- 
burys, next door, have been cleaning up 
their house, preparatory to going to Eu- 
rope, and there’s been such a nice woman 
there that I’ve been interested in such 
a genteel little person She’s used to 
children. Now, not another word! T'li 
be back in a minute.” 


With that the good lady bustled ou 
into the hall and closed the outside door 
The two young people sat on the sofa, 
with the bond of sympathy between them. 
The conversation need not be recorded. 

It seemed less than two minutes whet 
Mrs. Knowlton reappeared. 

“It’s all arranged!” she announced 
‘TI shall send the child over to her, and 
shell bring her to the Kingsburys her 
to-morrow. My maid has nothing to do 
until she meets me at the train.” 

A stout, good-looking woman appeared 
on the threshold. Millicent went to her 
as readily as she had gone to everybody 
else. She seemed entirely unprejudiced. 
Mrs. Knowlton went out into the hall, 
and the two young people, left alone, fell 
to whispering. 

“You leave it to me,” arranged Mr 
Emery. “Ill be up here next door at 
ten o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“So will I,” whispered Miss Baylies. 

In regard to Baby Millicent, Anna, the 
maid, had not been taken into thorough 


contide nee, She had been told to delive r 


the child at such and such an address, 
and to meet Mrs. Knowlton at the eleven- 
o’cloek train for Boston When at last 
she arrived, phlegmatie and on time, sh 
replied to Mrs. Knowlton’s questions in 
regard to the fulfilment of her commis- 
sion with: * Yes, madam, I give the note. 
The woman seemed very glad to get the 
child. ] think she a0 take good care of i‘? 

As both Mrs. Knowlton and Anna were 
good travellers, they dismissed the matter 
from their minds, and were asleep before 
the train reached the borders of Con- 
necticut. By twelve o'clock the next day 
they had boarded Mrs. Knowlton’s broth- 
er’s steam-yacht and put out to sea. 

Before sailing. Mrs. Knowlton had 
hought all the morning papers, but there 
was no news from New York that in- 
terested her. 


For two hours Miss Baylies and her at- 
tending squire waited in the Kingsburys’ 
laundry for Millicent’s return—or better, 
her arrival. Then Mr. Emery suggested 
the Park; the caretaker’s surveillance— 
for she had not been let into the secret 
at all—was beginning to be irksome. 

As, in silence, they entered one of the 
wooded paths after their short walk up 
the Avenue, Mr. Emery heard a strange 
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sound: he glanced at his companion. 
She had stopped and turned, her eyes 

‘led with tears. Her under lip had 
begun to quiver. 

= Don’t take it so hard,” he entreated; 
. please don’t!” 

“Oh!” was the reply. “ Don’t you see 
t all? I do! Oh, perfidious Aunt 
Emily! She told that woman not to 
‘ome back—and—and she’s put the whole 
thing into the hands of somebody else!” 

‘But she told me—” blurted Emery. 

‘IT don’t care what she told you—I 
remember hearing her once say that she 
didn’t think you had much _ business 
ability, that you put too much time 
into sport.” 

“ Well, if she said that, ll show her—” 
The young athlete gritted his teeth, and 
Miss Baylies was immediately aware that 
he held her hand, for she winced and 
withdrew it. 

“Tet’s both of us show her,” said she. 
And at that Mr. Emery gained posses- 
sion again. 

No woman or child turned up at the 
Kingsburys’ that day or the next, and 
Miss Baylies departed from the city. 


At Fearn Farm things were not going 
smoothly. Doctor Hopkins—who proved 
to be the most useless of amateur detec- 
tives—began to get worried over Miss 
Agnes’s condition. She began slowly to 
wear away under the continued strain. 

“My dear Mrs. Park,” said he, one 
afternoon, to that lady, who had ealled 
at his office (the case had dragged into 
a fortnight), “this thing cannot go any 
further; that baby must be found. You 
were right when vou first outlined your 
ideas on the subject.” 

“T was quite sure of it,’ responded 
Mrs. Park. “I thought you’d come to my 
way of thinking—quite certain of it.” 

“ At half past five to-morrow,” repeated 
the doctor, “that baby is found in the 
possession of its mother. The baby is 
suffering from cholera-morbus when I 
find her. The poor child cannot and does 
not survive. That I will attend to. 
There'll be a few tears, and we will see 
Miss Fearn slowly but surely regain her 
wonted health. I am going to recommend 


. 


a sea voyage—’ 
“ Splendid—just the thing,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Park. 
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“There never was a baby!” went on 
the doctor, encouraged to be dogmatic. 

It is just a mental quirk of Miss Fearn’s 
that can be cured only by the methods I 
suggest. She has the delusion that she 
really got the baby—a delusion! There 
was no little man in a gray suit! No 
Mrs. Dow! But what makes me angry 
is the seeretiveness of those people at 
that confounded Home! If they would 
only have told us who it was that they 
really allowed to take this child, we'd 
have stopped all this wild-goose chase. 
But they’ve practically denied that the 
lady’s name was Fearn.” 

“Oh, doctor,” eried Mrs. Park, “ let 
me help with a little suggestion—a tiny 
invention—quite justifiable—quite con- 
vineing—” 

“ Well, my dear lady ?” 

“We'll do exactly what they do in 
books,” exclaimed Mrs. Park; “ we'll find 
this mythical Mrs. Dow a husband... . 
The very idea! The man in the gray suit! 
But we must never tell Lois.” 

“Oh no,” assented the doctor. “ She'll 
help Agnes to believe it all.” 


It was August—the Morganatic was 
two days out of port, eastward bound 
The first and second days had been rather 
rough; few passengers had appeared on 
deck. The third day was glorious, with 
hardly a lift in the sea that sparkled and 
shone out to the wide-stretching horizon. 
In the steamer chairs, that lined the gang- 
ways, passengers of various ages, sorts, 
and shapes lolled, read, or sipped gruel 
at their ease. 

At the very end of the line were two 
young people, much engrossed in each 
other; their chairs were close together, 
and they used the same steamer rug. 
There were a number of their kind on 
board, but from every evidence they were 
the newest. 

Forward, at the entrance to the ladies’ 
lounge, sat, cuddled up, a little red-faced 
lady, who was so consciously pleased with 
the thought of being really at sea, and 
bound for the indefinite and _ long- 
postponed bourne of Europe, that she 
had read the same page of Rambles About 
Rome for the tenth time, and for all she 
remembered might have been reading 
about Jerusalem. Suddenly she looked 
up. A little man in a gray suit of clothes, 
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vith big spectacles, lowered himself into 
Ile nodded pleasantly to 
the little woman, whose abstract smile 


the next chair. 


became definite. 

“ They’re all up to day,’ opened the lit- 
tle man, pleasantly 

‘Yes,” answered the lady with the 
ruddy complexion. “I had no idea there 
were so many! My sister, too, is much 
better. I expect her out this morning.” 

“T should like so much to meet her,” 
began the little man. “ You know some 
people hold that seasickness is actual- 
ly a—” 

What he was going to say he never 
finished. If the day had been very ro igh, 
his facial accent of intense distress might 
have been understood. The younger Miss 
Fearn glanced at him in astonishment; 
without a word of explanation he had left 
the chair and plunged through the door- 
way. Standing opposite, holding on to the 
stanchion by the rail, was a tall, athlet 
ically built young fellow with a bronzed 
face Ile was gazing after the disap- 
pearil g¢ gentleman with what the doctors 
might call a truly “ adenoid” expression. 
Chen he suddenly turned and walked on. 

The little man in gray, having dashed 
down the main stairway, paid his first 
visit to the smoke-room. 

The steward, used to sudden orde rs 
from the lately resurrected, departed in 
haste. 

‘Great heavens!” muttered the little 
man to himself. “The gentleman to 
gave the baby at the Grand 
Central Station is on this ship!” After 


he had taken a sip or two of cognac, he 


whom | 


indulged the steward in conversation. 

“ Oh yes, sir; young gentleman in deer- 
stalking cap, sir, very large plaid? Mr. 
John Drake Emery, of New York, often 
crossed with us. Recently married, the 
head steward informs me. His 

“Oh!” interrupted Mr. Ogleby, “ thank 
vou very much. Thank you—thank you.” 

Mrs. John Drake Emery, who also had 
a readerless and uncut book in her lap, 
observed her husband approaching her. 
She was not entirely familiar with all 
his expressions as yet, but the one he was 
now wearing was new and some what 
shocking. He sank down by the chair. 

“Great heavens, Claire,” he faltered, 
weakly, “ the man who gave me the baby at 
the Grand Central Station is on the ship!” 


“(Goodness gracious!” exclaimed = th 
bride, clasping her husband’s — hand. 
* Did he recognize you ?” 

‘Yes, and he did the same thing h 
did before bolted like a white-head. Hy 
was seated in a chair next to a little old 
maid, who looked like a dried apple.” 

‘Heavens and earth!” faltered thi 
young lady. “Did you ever! Did yo 
ever!” 

The Eme rys gazed into each other's 
frightened eyes in dead silence. The 
they said, in a low, simultaneous whisper, 
‘What are we going to do?” 


The gentleman from Comfort, havin 
finished his brandy, essayed to go o1 
deck again, determined to brazen it 
through. As he went down the corridor 
toward the main staircase from the main 
saloon, he almost collided with a tall 
woman with iron-gray hair. They looked 
at each other, gasped, and rushed in op 
If it had been feasibl 
to change vessels in mid-ocean, Mr. Ogle 
by would have taken steps in that direction 


posite directions. 


Miss Lois started into an upright posi 
tion at a sudden voice at her elbow. It 
was Agnes, her sister, looking very, very 
bad indeed. 

“Agnes!” cried the younger Miss 
Fearn. “You should not have gotten 
up. Go down-stairs at onee to bed... . 
Now, please try to control yourself. Do!” 

‘It’s not that,” quivered the elder Miss 
Fearn, seating herself almost in her sis- 
ter’s lap. “ Lois, the man who took that 
baby is on this ship!” 

“Merciful Powers! What are you 
saying, Agnes? Are you sure ?’—sure?” 
asked Miss Lois. 

“ Yes, positive in the same suit of 
clothes and the same spectacles.” 

‘Gray?’ asked Miss Lois, “ with 
tortoise-shell bows ?” 

Agnes nodded. 

“That’s his chair!” Lois pointed to 
the next seat. “ His name is Carl Dutton 
Ogleby, and he’s a schoolmaster. He told 
me all about himself. He said he was 
unmarried. Oh! Agnes, you must be— 
I’m sure you are mistaken.” 

“Mistaken! He kidnapped that child! 
He deliberately stole her! Even if he 
was her father—what right had he? 
He’s afraid to meet me now.” 

“He certainly has committed nothing 
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rong,” put in Lois. “ He restored the 

or little thing to her mother; it was 
he way they became reconciled. Don't 
va remember what Doctor Hopkins and 
\rs. Minturn Park told us—and all about 
oor little Millicent’s illness 4 Why should 

e be afraid to meet you’ But, Agnes, 
\ones, I’m sure there’s a mistake some- 
here!” Her pinched 
face contorted. 

Miss Agnes cogi 
tated aloud. “ I’ve al 
vays had a lingering 
~ ispicion of Doetor 
Hlopkins,” she said, 
“and Mrs. Park’s be 
havior, too, was very 
strange from the be- 
ginning. Oh, suppose 
the dear little darling 
ei 
‘Now, please don’t 
conjuring up any 





more ideas,’ inter- 
rupted Miss Lois, 
nervously. “ You know 
you were told not to 
thmk about it any 
more, and I hoped 
you'd get it out of 
your mind.” 

‘I shall never get 
it completely out of 
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‘It is,” she said. “I cannot be mis- 
taken I’m sure of it. There can be no 
mistake at all! Oh, what if it really 
was!” She dropped the glasses and sat 
back weakly in the chair. “| must be 
imagining!” she faltered. At that mo- 
ment her husband appeared. 

“(Can't find him,” he remarked. “ Per- 











my mind until the 


whole thing is cleared ‘Ee 


ip. Your friend Mr. 

Ogleby may be able 

to enlighten us. One thing: he ean’t 

escape us here—he can’t run away.” 
Miss Agnes’s face took on a look of 

lecision. 


Probably because she was somewhat 
nervous, young Mrs. Emery, after her 
husband’s departure, got up and leaned 
against the rail. She stood there looking 
across the intervening space that sep- 


arated the first-class from the second- 
class passenger promenade deck. Sud- 
denly she started and returned hastily 
to the chair that she had just vacated. 
Over the back hung a pair of marine- 
glasses in their case—a wedding-present to 
her husband, although, of course, they had 
been directed to her. Sitting down, she 
focussed the glasses and gazed—not out to 
sea, but toward the after-part of the ship. 
Vot. CXXII.—No. 731.—89 








ANNOT BE MISTAKEN 1M SURE OF IT 


haps he’s jumped overboard. Hope so.” 

“Jack!” THis wife beckoned him near- 
er. “I think I have—it’s the strangest 
thing! . . . Oh! ITere’s somebody look- 
ing for you!” 

The deck steward had stopped before 
them with a military salute. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hemery, sir. . There’s a Mr. 
Hogleby and a Miss Fearn would like 
to see you in the ladies’ cabin, sir.” 

“ Oh—er—er All right,” faltered 
Emery, and turned to his wife. Te 
‘T think you'd better 


come along too, my dear.” 


grinned pallidly. 


“Oh, you couldn’t leave me behind,” 
returned Claire, bravely. “ I’m involved, 
you must remember. ... I’ve got the 
strangest thing to tell you . only you'll 
think me crazy.” She repressed herself. 


“Who is Miss Fearn?” she asked. 
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were of the best,” 
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evidently has not heard 
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‘I haven’t the least idea,” said her 


mmething,” re 


“I’m beginning to 
don’t hang back! 
If it only 


f the 
» ladies’ 


Mr. Ogleby, to 


ur 


the elder lady was es- 


1ot explain 


interjected Miss Lois, sooth- 
ingly extending her hand, “ Mr. Ogleby 


Mr. Ogleby interrupted a little testily, 
“ My dear young lady ” 
(Miss Lois felt a chill of delight at these 
her color heightened) 
dear young lady, | positively can assure 
I have never even heard of this 
the 
baby’s name, or anything about her rela- 


I know 


In fact, | was firm- 


er was-—er 


if I remember rightly, Miss Fearn, in re- 
questing me to keep an eye on the infant, 


kind,” 


aciously. 


any 


have 


that I was a responsible person.” 

“ Well,” observed Mr. Ogleby, “ there’s 
no use in getting into an argument on a 
The gentleman to whom 
Drake 
Emery, though I did not know his name 


John 


He's 


here on 


this ship, and the steward is looking for 


nes we'll get 
He probably 


v. F 


“But, Mr. Ogleby.” whispered Miss 
Lois. “we told you that the poor little 
thing—-that Doctor Hopkins said 

She got no farther, for it was at this 
moment that the Emerys appeared. Mr. 
Ogleby rose to meet them. As is the 
ease with a great many timid men in 


lis confusion 


ss, 


MONTHLY 


weather 
cabin 
except the two Miss Fearns and Mr. Carl 
Dutton Ogleby, who formed a triangular 


intentions 
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“ Listen to what the lady has to say.’ 


The 
behind 
“ Did 


lady extra 
her with 


this gentlen 


‘ted 


a sweep 


lal 


as he said he did?” 


“ Yes.” 


answere 


d Mr. 


Mr. Ogleby 
of 


you 


one 


hand 


Emery. 


threw one at me, and I caught it.” 
‘Well, what did you do with it?” 


Emery took no offence 


‘I say,” said 


the corner ar 


_ * 


and take it quietly. 


at the 
le t’s 


tone. 


all 


sit 


nu. 


fro. 


Emery 


r" 


evenine 


hand. 


‘| 


do 


(‘ome over here 


d Vil talk with y 


a child 


The ‘\ followed him and arranged the n 


selves in the recess, leaning forward as 
if playing some trivial parlor gam 
and with the same expression of united 
concentration. 

“ Before, I go on,” suggested Mr 
Emery, “perhaps you'd better tell me 
something 

“You begin, Agnes,” said Miss Lois, 
whose voice always acted like oil on 
troubled waters. “I think you should 
start.” 

Miss Agnes began immediately, and 


finished with only one interruption. 


was a 


smothered exclamation of 


It 


“Car” 


from Mrs. Emery when it came to Doctor 


Hopkins’s assurance that the child, after 
reaching its mother, had died of cholera- 


morbus. The reci 


eluded at last, the 
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two 


Mr. Dutton Ogleby turned to 
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Miss 
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“ Now, who is it,” asked the elder lady, 
that you gave Baby Millicent tof You 
ive acknowledged that you took her 

m this—”’ Miss Agnes paused—* this 
ery impetuous gentleman. Are you the 
hild’s father?” 

“Me? Nonsense!” retorted the young 
ithlete, emphat 

ally. “I gave 
the baby to my 
wife—that is, she 
wasn’t my wife 
then but hold 
on; you'd better 
let me You see 
it was this way 
Once more Mr 
Emery related his 
side of the affair, 
ot course bringing 
in Aunt Emily 
and all the rest 
of them. 

“he just as 
much of a mys 
tery as_ ever,” 
cried Miss Agnes, 
again. “ But how 
did Doctor Hop- 
kins find out so 
much? And when 
did the poor little 
thing—” 





“* Depart,’ my 
dear,” suggested 
Miss Lois, half to 
herself, in a whis- 
per. 

Here young Mrs. 
Emery dropped a 
bomb with para- 
lyzing effect. 

“The baby isn’t 
dead!’’ she ex- 


claimed. “I think SHE CAME UP TIMIDLY WITH r A 


she’s on hoard 
this ship.” 

At these words the party, that had been 
bending forward in earnest attention to 
one another’s narrative, opened out pyro- 
technically, and from a close body became 
disjecta membra. Mr. Ogleby jumped 
across the edge of the settee and tripped 
over a card-table; Miss Agnes fell back 
and nearly slid to the floor. Lois stood 
upright, indulging in the motions of a 
person in a crowded car reaching for an 


‘ 
elusive strap. As for Mr. Emery; as if 
afraid that his wife was about to do some 
thing remarkable also, he caught her in 
his arms, exclaiming, “ My darling! my 
darling! what are you saying ?”’ 

“Tm telling vou the truth, Jack; I 
tried to tell you before—only I wasn’t ex- 
actly certain, but 
i'm positive now 
positive posi- 
tive. If you'll all 
come with me, Ul 

how her to you 


please 


‘ But, Claire, 
darling 
‘Il told you 
nud think rie 
CTaZy but Vm 
not Oh, don’t 
look at me _ that 
vay! I tell you 
Ill show you that 
child—if she has- 
n't been thrown 
iverboard. Will 
you come ?’”’ 
In single file, 
Mr. Emery bring- 
ng up the very 
rear, still looking 
constrained and 
mcertain, the lit- 
tle party threaded 
their way past the 
steamer chairs to 
the after-rail. 
“There!” cried 
Mrs. Emery, 
pointing 
“ There! look, oh, 
look! Here they 
come !” 
smiling 
young man of 
about thirty- 
five, dressed in the uniform of a deck 
steward, came dancing down the gang- 
way of the second-cabin promenade deck. 
It did not need the glasses now to dis- 


inguish that the charming burden on 


his shoulder, with the flving. tiny ringlets, 


and the little cap hanging down her back, 
vas the elusive “ X ” of the problem. eee 
It was Baby Millicent! 


‘Hey there!” shouted Mr. Emery, in a 
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voice that rose above the chorussed gasps 
on either side of him. “ Hey there!” 

The steward, who was very English in 
appearance, called back, over the inter- 
vening space, “ Coming, sir.” 

He put down the little one, opened the 
swinging gate, and came forward toward 
the group. Miss Agnes fairly elbowed 
her way past the others. 

* May I ask where you got that child?” 
she inquired, her voice trembling. 

“ Why, she’s mine,” responded the man. 

“ Yours ?”’ 

It is remarkable how five voices could 
be united in a diapason of astonishment 
on a single word. 

“ler name,” stated Miss Agnes, em- 
phatically, “is Millicent Dow.” 

“Quite right,” said the steward, “ and 
I’m George Leacroft Dow, her father.” 

“ Impossible !” returned Miss .Fearn. 
“ Her father was lost at sea.” 

The steward smiled affably. 

“ No, madam, you’re quite mistaken,” 
he said. “IHli was ’ead steward of the 
Tunbridge Wells, New York to Buenos 
Ayres. She foundered hoff the coast cf 
3razil, hall boats lost but one, the second 
maite’s. Hi was picked up in ’er by a 
sailing-vessel bound for Valparhaiso. 
She was wrecked on the coast of Pata- 
gonia. Quite a chapter of haccidents, 
must confess, madam! Sut that’s not 
the hend of it. When we was rescued by 
a survey-ship, Hi comes down with th: 
fever, and it’s two years before Hi gets 
back to “Oboken, where Hi’d left my wife 
and family. That little one ‘ere, Hi'’d 
never seen ‘er! but I found ’em at larst, 
livin’ in a hawful ’ole over in New York. 

Bringin’ ‘em hall ’ome now, to 
Sout’ampton—all four of ’em and my 
wife. “Ere she comes now! That’s ’er! 
Min,” he ealled. “’Ere’s some ladies 
and gentlemen as ha’ picked up friends 
with Millicent.” 

“Qh,” interjected Miss Fearn, “ we 
knew of your wife in New York. But—” 

“Ah, indeed, ma’am?” returned the 
steward, encouraging his wife to approach 
with further gesturing. She came up 
timidly, Baby Millicent helping to bring 
her along. 


As soon as she got within 
ear-shot, Miss Agnes, to whom the oth- 
ers had resigned the position of inter- 
loeutor, continued. 
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‘l am Miss Fearn,” she said, “ and 
I’m glad that Doctor Hopkins was mis- 
taken.” 

The woman’s face looked blank. 

*So Millicent did recover!” 

“ Yes, ma’am—quite recovered, ma’am.” 
The reply was perfunctory. 

Here Mrs. Emery broke in. “I’m 
Mrs. Knowlton’s niece,” she said. 

“Oh, Mrs. Knowlton!’ Mrs. Dow’s 
voice was pleasant and musical. Shi 
turned to her husband. “She was th 
loidy who was so kind, George, and sent 
Milly to me with them fine clothes. I did 
n’t have time to thank her proper, miss.” 

“* Mrs.,’” corrected the bride. “ ‘ Mrs.’ 
Emery.” 

“ Oh ves, ma’am, thank you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Dow approached a little nearer to 
the rail, and said something intended only 
for Miss Agnes’s ear. 

“ Please, ma’am, don’t say anythin’ 
about the “Ome. ’E don’t know any- 
thing about it,” she implored. 

Miss Agnes smiled reassuringly and 
then glanced down at Baby Millicent. 
Through the bars of the gate she had 
extended both hands, and caught Mr. Dut- 
ton Ogleby by the knees of his trousers, 
at the same time she was gazing up en- 
ticingly into his spectacled face. 

“ That’s ’er,” langhed Mr. Dow. “ She’d 
go to an ’Ottentot, she would!” 

“We ‘ope we'll see you again,” said 
Mrs. Dow, picking up Millicent, “ and 
thank you all for your kindly interest.” 


When Doctor Hopkins received the first 
transatlantic cable that had ever been 
delivered at his office door, he jumped 
into his creaky runabout and puffed off 
to the house of Mrs. Minturn Park. 

“ What did I tell you?” he said. “Was 
my diagnosis correct? Wasn’t I right? 
Ah, poor woman! poor woman!” 

What Mrs. Park read was this: 


“Baby Millicent on board with us. 
Not dead. Mother and father also well. 
Acnes Fearn.” 


“Do you think I’d better go over and 
try to find them?” suggested the doctor. 

“No,” responded Mrs. Park, sagely. 
“You let well enough alone. I think 
they’ve—er—found out something.” 
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Gladys-Marie 


BY ANNE 


. O, ’s I was tellin’ you this mornin’, 
S Marmaduke,” Gladys- Marie flipped 
her dish-towel at the yellow kitch 

en eat, “I ain’t so thrilled over the 
i-dea. As Adalbert said to Evelyn Ilor 
tense, in The Madness of a Handsome 
ITero, when the grewsomeness o’ this 





black scheme was sprung upon me, | 
well, Marmaduke, though ’twas me own 
missus, Lady Elinore, put it up to me, I 
says, ‘Oh, pshaw!’ I did, fer a fact. 
Course I knew all along Lady Elinore 
and Mr. Michael was goin’ away, ‘n’ 
leave me here to head off th’ burglars, 
but w’en she—bless her heart!—come in 
here yesterday mornin’ ’n’ broke it to me 
that that Mrs. Verplanek was goin’ to 
be here while they was away—! Marma- 
duke, me boy, y’ could ’a’ had me fer this 
dish-rag. I was that limp ’n’ speechless. 
‘Mrs. Verplanck ’n’ her husband need 
a change, says Lady Elinore, in that 
kind 0’ pitiful sweet way o hers. ‘Y’ 
see, they live in a hotel, ’n’ they don’t 
know nothin’ about a home, or the coun- 
try, she says. ‘I’m dependin’ on you, 
Gladys-Marie, to mak’ ’em see how nice 
it is. Yes,’ she says, drawin’ on her 
sixteen-button gloves  thoughtful—like 
the heroine when she’s plannin’ the day- 
nooment—‘you e’n teach Ellen ’n’ 
Knollys a lot, she says. 

“Oh, I know it’s funny, Marmaduke! 
Y’ needn’t squint ver old wall-eye at me! 
I know just ’s well ’s vou that fer me, 
Lady Elinore’s gen’ral housemaid, to 
teach Mrs. Knollys Verplanck ’n’ hus- 
band anything is such a _ ITlippodrome- 
size joke, y’ couldn’t get anybody t’ laugh 
at it. "N’ my eye! W’en the station- 
master drove ’em over last night, I says 
t’ meself, it’s you that has the nerve, 
IT says, t’ imagine Lady Elinore was 
drivin’ at anything but a joke, herself. 
Anyway,” Gladys-Marie patted her pom- 
padour reassuringly, “she don’t even 
wear a transformation, ’n’ she’d be real 


plain, Mrs. Verplanck, if ‘twasn’t fer her 
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eyes. My, but she has the lamps, Marma- 
duke—-all big ’n’ black ‘*n’ soft—n’ the 
clothes! Gee! makes a Bon Ton colored 
plate look like a suffragette! Now git 
out o? my way, yer Grace, ’n’ pertly too 

I gotta get a hike on an’ lift in the din- 
ner. Livin’ ’n hotels don’t give ye no 
correspondence course in th’ gentle art o’ 
waitin’.” And Gladys-Marie shoved Mar- 
maduke affectionately under the table as 
she pinned on her serap of a cap and 
took up her tray. 

‘Really quite a quaint place, don’t 
vou think, Knollys?” Mrs. Verplanck 
was saving, as Gladys-Marie came in 
with the soup. She sat languidly back 
in her chair, so that the gracious candle- 
light touched her shimmery gown to even 
more wonderful glory than a Bon Ton 
colored plate. “It was most awfully 
sweet of Anne and Michael to turn it 
over to us for this week, though I dare 
say they grow bored enough with the 
quiet. I ean’t think why they don’t come 
in town for at least the winter.” 

‘Lady Elinore says th’ country in 
winter ’s the most gorgeous place in the 
world,” plumped Gladys-Marie, twirling 
her tray resentfully. “’N’ last winter we 
had taffy-pulls ’n’ sleigh-rides, ’n’ corn- 
roasts, “n’ toboggans, ’n’ Miss Dorry ’n’ 
Mister Timothy says people was just 
fightin’ over bids +t’ come out here. 
I used t’ think th’ city was th’ lobby 
o’ heaven meself, but my word! ’tain’t 
nothin’ to the country—Lady Elinore’s 
country!’ She looked at Mrs. Ver- 
planck earnestly. 

Mrs. Verplanck looked at her—as 
though Gladys-Marie had never been 
heard to say a word. 

“ Er—rather an interesting person, my 
dear.” Knollys Verplanck put up his 
eve glasses after the little maid’s retreat- 
ing figure. “ A bit—er—chatty, certainly, 
but—er—” 

“Anne has spoiled her seandalously,” 


returned Mrs. Verplanck. “ Faney her 
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like 
No 
think of 
Anne 


were a 


putting in midst of 
hotel would 

And then 
Klinore,’ as though 
absurd. Yet 
Anne scems entirely satistied with her.” 

‘Um-m!” Mr. Verplanck looked about 
the charming, well-ordered dining-room. 


the 
the 
thing. 


that, in 
serving! waiter at 
dare such a 
calling * Lady 


she personage it’s 


‘She does seem a good servant, doesn’t 
she? This soup is excellent.” And, be- 
hind the big bowl of daffodils, he tipped 
his plate for the last spoonful—a thing 
he would never have dared to do in the 
hotel, before a waiter. 

“Oh Mrs. 
indifferently, * I 


yes,” Verplanck admitted, 


suppose cook 


she 
and sweep and things, this—er 


ean 
Marie (I 
ean’t re ally be expected to call her whole 
name), but she gives no tone, no prestige 
And that’s so 


ones 


To the place, does she ? 
important nowadays, when friends 

really, Knollys, I think we should move 
to the St. Midas this spring. Where we 
it hasn’t the name it 
have, you know.” 


are now, used to 


‘No?’ Knollys looked mildly andis- 
turbed. “Then why not take a house 
some place? Really, Ellen, this—this 


strikes me as very pleasant, this house 


of Michael’s; all the room, you know, 
and no liveries forever underfoot. Even 
this—er—Marie person’s a relief. Ive 


Do 


went 


been Sir-ed now for over ten years. 
you know it is ten years since we 
to live at Marble Court, Ellen ?”’ 
“We were married ten years ago next 
Sunday,” Ellen’s black 


great eyes were 
softer than usual, “and we went to live 
at the hotel directly we came back from 


our honeymoon. Yes, it is 


almost ten 
But I'm quite contented: 
We should never bk 
fortable in a house as we have been at 
Marble Court, I am sure. <A 


such a care 


years, Knollys. 
aren't vou ? as com- 
house is 
‘T suppose it is.” Knollys smothered 
had 


an, 
loo 


his sigh it was ten years since he 
remembered to sigh for a house. 
much trouble, and all that.” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, firmly. 
all I have to do—and next year I’m up 
for the Four-in-Hand Club—oh, it’s not 
to be thought of. of course. No doubt 
you were only joking, Nollsie—” yet she 
looked at him a little anxiously; for in 
spite of the ten years, she was more than 
very fond of him. 


“And with 
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* Joking?’ When he let his glasses fall, 
in that absent-minded way, it suddenly 
occurred to her that he was almost forty. 
That slight silvering of the hair about 
his temples (which secretly pleased her, 
as an aristocratic touch) took on a hint 
Yes, | 
suppose | 

unwont- 


of new significance. 
suppose I was, 
Yet” 
edly wistful 
if I hadn't 
house hadn’t 
and Michael 
“Anne and Michael are the two most 
erratic people one knows,” put in Ellen, 
“ As a criterion, they 


They hide 


“ Joking ? 
dear. | 
voice 


my 
his 
“it 

been, 


was. grew 
nic 
If our 


Ann 


been 
it ¢ 


joke. 


would have 
wouldn’t 


been just a 


somewhat shortly. 
aren’t to be taken seriously. 


themselves here in the woods in order 
that Michael may write books— Oh 
they’re good books, I admit that (as 


Knollys started to interrupt)—but what 
Anne does with herself while he’s writ- 
ing them A week here 
is very nice; but a lifetime!” Mrs. Ver- 
planck’s slender hands went up in 
pressive wonderment. 

“ That—er—Marie girl said the win- 
ters were all right,” reminded Knollys, 
tentatively ; “she said—” 

“ My dear Mrs. Verplanck regard- 


I can’t imagine. 


ex- 


ed her husband with the nearest dis- 
approval she could turn upon him. “ And 
what if she did? Do you think she 


knows—what would be all right for you 
and me? After all, you are Knollys Ver- 
planck, of Wall Street and Marble Court. 
This girl—this Marie may be perfectly 
conscientious, perfectly respectable; but 
she is nothing but a plain person, my 
dear Knollys, merely a maid, is she not?” 
And with reassured composure Mrs. Ver- 
planek rang for her. 


“What are you doing?” 

Two days later, and Mr. Verplanck was 
squinting his glasses for a nearer view of 
Gladys- Marie’s trim stooping figure. The 
stoop was over a bed of strawberries, near 
which Marmaduke sniffed about for cat- 
nip, guileless and very, very yellow in 
the morning sun. 


“T’m weedin’ this strawb’ry-patch,” 
puffed Gladys-Marie, looking up very 
flushed in the face. “What ’re you 


doing ?” 
‘I am—ah—I am doing just nothing,” 
admitted Mr. Verplanck, suddenly aware 
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* But I 
uuld lke to weed ve ry much if l 
‘You'd spoil yer cloth s.” said Gladys 


Marie, briefly; “’n’ besides, what “d she 


at it was a trivial occupation. 


y t vous 


Mr. Verplanck stopped regarding his 
spotless white flannels and _ regarded 
Gladys-Marie somewhat sharply; then 
‘She can’t say anything,” he returned. 
‘She shut me out of the kitchen because 
she was making angel-food; and whatever 
| may do in revenge I say, Gladys 
Marie, if I were to change my clothes, 

1 know ¢”’ 

“ There’s a pair 0 Mister Michael's 

eralls in the closet under the stairs,” 
Gladvs-Marie relented. “ But you're s’ 
much taller Ain’t he the handsome fig 
ger of a man, though?” she murmured 
to Marmaduke as Knollys disappeared 

ithin the house. “ An’ t’ think o° him 
eramped up in a hotel! My eye! he’d 

eht a have the whole world t’ run 
around in!” 

And Marmaduke blinked assent as he 
swept his yellow tail majestically among 
the tall grasses, 

‘Y’ see,” said Gladys-Marie, when she 
had turned over her trowel to Knollys, 
‘this is Lady Elinore’s strawb’ry-patch, 
’n’ while she’s away I gotta keep it goin’ 
fer her. D’ye ever notice, Mister Ver 
planck, how much more ye feel like doin’ 
fer other folks w’en y’re in the country? 
In the city it’s ev'ry kid fer ‘imself, ’n’ 
a rush t’ get the main graft first. But 
in th’ country, seems like there’s time 
fer other people, s’ much time that yer- 
self kind a fergits its kickin’.” 

Again Mr. Verplanck glanced pene- 
tratingly at her, the plain conscientious 
person; but the curve of a pink ear was 
all that he euuld see. The rest of Gladys- 
Marie seemed to have been absorbed by 
the strawherry-bed. 

“T guess I never told you about George 

the swell middy. ’m engaged to?” 
From the green leaves the friendly voice 
went on unself consciously. “ He’s gotta 
serve another year vet, an’ honest, Mister 
Verplanck, before I come to th’ country 
I took on worse ’n any Deserted at th’ 
Altar, over the dee-lay. I was thinkin’ 
all th’ time about me clothes, ’n’ how we 
ed board for a year er two, George ‘n’ 
me, so’s t’ put on a little more style, y’ 
know. But now—well, I tell y’ on the 
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straight, since | got this country habit, 
stvle kinda strikes me like movin’ pic 
ters at a vaudyville. I’m s’ keen on the 
main show, | ain't no time t’ waste on 
it. So George ‘n’ | ’re goin’ t’ be married 
next June, out he re ; ’n’ we're goin’ to 
have a House!” 

When = sh said that, Gladys Marie 
looked up with a smile that did things 
to Knollys’s throat. A House! 

‘Nollsie! Nollsie!’ Before he could 
answer the little maid, some one ealled 
from the kitchen porch. “I’m going to 
inake the icing now you can come and 
help, if you like.” Looking up from the 
strawberry pateh, one could see Ellen, 
pink-cheeked and swayingly girlish in her 
blue cotton frock. “ Why, Nollsie Ver- 
planek!” As she caught sight of the over- 
alls her laugh rang out as Knollys had 
almost forgotten it used to ring. “ What- 
ever are you doing?” 

“ There—run along, quick!” Gladys- 
Marie took the trowel from him with an 
impetuous hurry. “ Don’t ehe see? She 
vants ye t’ help her! "N’ what I was 
ever s’ cross-eyed ’s to eall her plain for, 
it “ud take a couple o’ Con-an Doyles t’ 
tell me! Don’t it beat Paree how some 
people e’n get all their best points brought 
rut by chambray at ‘leven cents th’ yard ?”’ 
And Gladys-Marie looked up wistfully 
at the two just disappearing into the 
kitecher. She would have liked to go in 
and make icing with them, as she often 
did with Lady Elinore; but something 
back ef her pompadour reminded that 
she was merely a maid. So she sighed, 
and went on weeding Lady Elinore’s 
strawberry-patch. 

In the kitehen, Mr. and Mrs. Knollys 
Verplanck (of Wall Street and Marble 
Court) sat opposite each other, with a big 
vellow bowl between them. The blue of 
Mr. Verplanck’s overalls exactly matched 
the blue of Mrs. Verplanck’s cotton frock. 

“Great eye for color, Anne and 
Michael, ain’t they?” reflected Mr. Ver- 
planek, mildly, as he sifted sugar into 
white of egg, with some absorption. “ But 
a blessed good thing they left some of 
their clothes arcund. Ours are rather 
er—-too exotie for this atmosphere - 

“Well, one could hardly bake a cake 
in white broadcloth, could one?’ defended 
Mrs. Verplanck, as though an excuse de- 
manded itself. 
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‘T never knew one could bake a cake 
at all,” returned her husband, watching 
the clever white hands admiringly. 

“ Mother taught me before I was mar- 
ried; but of course at the hotel 

“ Exactly.” There was something so 
suggestive in Knollys’s complete under- 
standing that Mrs. Knollys glanced at 
him suspiciously from under her thick 
black lashes. 

“ Anyway, we go back on Monday,” she 
reassured herself, aloud. “ I—it will 
seem natural to have some one to order 
With this 
Gladys-Marie I find myself falling quite 
into Anne’s lax indulgence—why, do you 
know, Nollsie, this morning I even dusted 
the hall for her, and sewed a fresh frill 
on her cap. Faney!” 


about once more, won’t it? 


“T suppose that’s what Anne does while 
Michael’s writing books,” fancied Knol- 
lys, dropping vanilla with fascinated at 
tention. “ Rather fun, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, for a while, perhaps,” acknowl- 
edged Ellen, carelessly. “ Of course we're 
having great larks playing at it, this 
week, and the house is sweet, but—after 
all, I’d rather have a little bit more tone, 
wouldn’t you, Knollys?” 

“ Gladvs-Marie wouldn’t,” said Knol- 
lys, gazing out toward the strawberry- 
patch. “She says she’s so keen on the 
main show that she has no time to think 
about style and things.” 

“The main show?” 
puzzled, 


Ellen looked up. 


“Getting married, vou know, and—a 
House. A House in the country.” 

“Oh!” For 
stirred in silence. 


Ellen 
Then suddenly she 
set the bowl down on the table and un- 
tied her apron. “I think”—she_ took 
Knollys firmly by the hand—“ we will 
go up and put on our own clothes. 
Gladys-Marie ean finish the icing.” 


some minutes 


“(Certainly she can,” agreed Knollys, 
bewildered, “but why? Weren’t we do- 
ing it perfectly well?” 

* Too well,” returned his wife, sue- 
einctly, pushing him before her out of 
the kitehen. 

But as she saw him safely started up 
the stairs, she slipped back guiltily for 
just one look at her cake. 


Mrs. Verplanck stood 


ragged wreath of daisies. 


regarding a 
Across the 
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centre ran “10 Yeres” in. straggling 
brown-eyed-susan capitals. It was Sun- 
day morning. 

“10 Yeres”! brighter 
than the dew upon the daisies brimmed 
Mrs. Verplanck’s eyes and fell upon the 
awkward little wreath. 

= Why, you silly goose, Ellen!” Her 
friend, Mrs. Deverence (out from town 
for the anniversary), took her by the 
shoulders with an amused little laugh. 
“Getting sentimental over a bunch of 
wild flowers! 


Something 


it was merely a maid who 
fixed them, wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Verplanck turned sharply to an- 
swer. Then she remembered the words 
had a quoted ring. “ Merely a maid,” 
she assented, mechanically, but in spite 
of her, two more big drops of sentiment 
fell upon the daisies. 

“It’s a good thing for you you’re go- 
ing back to town to-morrow,” declared 
Mrs. Deverence, briskly. “ Another month 
of this morbid country atmosphere 

“Tt isn’t a morbid atmosphere,” con- 
tradicted Ellen, impolitely. 

“With nobody in the house except a 
servant and your husband,” went on the 
friend calmly. “ Tell me, Ellen, hasn't 
it seemed awfully odd, having Knollys 
about, all the time ?” 

“ About, all the time?” Ellen’s amaze- 
ment was too frank to be mistrusted. 
“ Why, my dear Sheila, I’ve searcely seen 
him. You see, he weeds the strawberry- 
pateh every morning, while I’m dusting 
and doing the flowers, and then after 
lunch I have my sewing and practising- 
yes, actually I’ve managed two hours a 
day!—and Knollys always gets through 
his mail and goes to the village to wire 
for stock quotations—why, we’ve never 
been as busy in our lives.” 

“Tm-m! And to-morrow it all ends—” 
Mrs. Deverence sat down very practically 
to breakfast. 

“ To-morrow — yes, I suppose so.” 
Ellen sat down too—as though one chair 
had been pushed from under her. “ We 
go back—to the hotel to-morrow.” 

“And I see you’re up for the Four- 
in-Hand,” Mrs. Deverence’s manner 
added to itself blitheness as the men came 
in. The change in attitude had never be- 
fore struck Ellen as artificial. 

“Yes—a regular club-gourmand she’s 
getting to be, eh, Knollys?” Hawley 
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ence’s weighty laugh took heavy 
ssession of the charming sunny dining- 

as hi slumped int his chair 

he women are usurping us, Nolly, my 

: v—-they’re usurping us!” 
2 “And Ellen’s such a complex person,” 
: mended Mrs. Deverence. “A whirl of 


mmittees and things just suits her. Of 


rse ’—she looked brightly at Knollys 


shi dina 


this is all very well for a week, but 
; 7 
I etic 
‘Tl think it might do quite well for 
' a lifetime.” said Ellen, sitting very 


ght as she poured the coffee. “ ‘I 


W hen Ky llvs looked back at he r there 


mething in his eyes that seemed 


sweep away ten vears. 
“Well,” Mrs. Deverence announced, 
heerfully, “a house is very nice—we’v 


had ours ever since we were married; 
but it’s a great care—oh, a shocking 
are, really!—and for you, Ellen—” she 
shrugged her pretty shoulders with a soft 





augh. “I simply can’t imagine it. A 
house for you would be a joke!” 

“Why?’ Knollys turned to her very 

ietly. “ Why do you think so?” 

“ Oh, dear me, now I do hope I haven’t 
said something ultra,” fluttered Sheila 
“ All I meant was the clubs and things 
’ you know—dear Ellen has so many, and 
so much to do.” 

‘IT dare say you are right,” said Ellen, 
s] ly. “A house for me would be 
joke. Yet—did I tell you, Knollys, 
what Gladys-Marie said yesterday? ‘ Al 
13] 


her, only some poor things don’t car 


partout hetnnclinan +9 
‘Ha! ha! Smart little baggag 


isn’t she?” roared Hawley. 


‘But, my dear Ellen ”—Mrs. Dever 
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H. Siddons 


Decorations of 
Mowbray 


BY WILLIAM WALTON 


HE development of the art of mu- 
t ral painting in this country has 

been so comparatively recent that 
in but very few instances have fixed 
principles been attained, or, it might be 
said, even recognized. The canons of art, 
being far from immutable, are frequent- 
ly overturned by brilliant exceptions to 
the general rule; when this somewhat in- 
constant Muse, however, finds herself 
allied with her graver sister, Archi- 
tecture, she becomes more amenable to 
definite precept. A certain orderliness 
and unity of scheme being necessary to 
make the building stand, and not fall, this 
should naturally spread its influence and 
affect the finishing and ornamenting of 
the structure. In the work of one of the 
contemporary American mural painters, 
Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray, notably in the 
monumental decoration of the library of 
the University Club in New York, there 
has been recognized by many architects 


the establishment of a precedent in 
architectural decorative work in this 
country, the initiative being furnished 
by Mr. Charles F. McKim. It was 
Mr. McKim’s desire in this library 
to establish a complete standard of 
architectural decoration, a unity of 
the design carried to its finish in color 
and detail, in conformity with a_pre- 
conceived color scheme, all by one hand, 
even to the final architectural mouldings. 
And, as nothing better has yet been dis- 
covered—in spite of very many attempts 
and experiments—to accomplish this har- 
monious rendering, recourse was had to 
some of the old traditions accepted by 
the ages, in which certain technical meth 
ods were thought to perform best the dif- 
ficult task of uniting the not necessarily 
allied arts of figure-painting and mural 
construction. A not too vivid suggestion 
of nature and reality in the paintings, 
a constant concern for both the stability 
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and the harmony of the structure, the Mr. Mowbray was already well known 
preservation of a dignity and restraint by his easel paintings and by some pre- 
in the design and color, the use of cer- vious mural decorations—the latter 

tain material processes—as the introduc- the hall and corridor of the Huntingto: 
tion of architectural features such as the residence on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
free use of gold and even of relief in and Fifty-seventh Street in New York 
the ornamentation of the figures. To do City, in the living-room of the residence 


ill this the modern painter* had to over- of Frederick Vanderbilt, Hyde Park, New . 
ome a difficulty not encountered by his York, and still more by the frieze of the j 
tifteenth-century forebear—an indifference entrance hall of the Appellate Court, 4 
to the, so to speak, alien atmosphere of Madison Square, New York—this last 

} 


is daily walks, the steeping of himself alone being open to the public. In these 
in the pec iliar learned and scholarly the architects of the University Club 
traditions of the sty le in which his build- thought they detected qualities that would 
ing had been coneeived and executed. It permit the painter to subordinate him- 
vas no longer question merely of a pleas- self as the exigencies of his task might 
ing picture stuck on a wall—there was require, and such a proposition was made Es 
required a complete expression of an idea. to him with some hesitation. The frieze 
of the “ Transmission of 
the Law” in the Appel- 
ae | late Court in particular 

testified also to a_ real 


“al 





| distinction, as well as 
originality, of conception, 
color, and design, that 
would lend itself to the 
earrying out of the most 
monumental architectural 


Sn Monit 


decoration when it bi 
came necessary to modify 
or even to depart from, 
the _ lat Renaissance 
traditions. 

The architect of the 
Appellate Court was th 
late James Brown Lord, 





and his selection of a 





number of sculptors and 


oo on Dalz 


| mural painte rs to con- 
w tribute their works to its 
; Bey 
LY completion furnished one 
of our earliest contem- 





porary examples of an 4 
edifice very abundantly | 
so decorated. 

Mr. Mowbray’s frieze, 
painted in 1899 and put °= 


up in the following year, 





is eighty feet in length 
- and forty-two inches in 
height, and at its highest 


— 





: altitude, in the centra 
panel, about ten feet 
LE ana « — | from the floor. Its 3 
execution presented pe- 
— ee culiar difficulties owing 





situation, as it 


Sketc} f figure for lunette Entra e Hall. Morgan Librar to its 
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THE MORGAN LIBRARY—DEBTAI 


llows the angles of the north wall, 
facing the doorways of the entrance hall, 
and in its course experiences much va- 
riety of lighting and of point of view. 
The central panel, on the face of the 

vator shaft which projects into the hail, 
r the south, receives the full light 


4 
! 
4 
i 


mnting 
om the entrances; the frieze on the 
wo sides of this shaft which recede back 
to the nain north wall is necessarily 
more in shadow and cannot be viewed 
j from directly in front of the centres, 
3 because of the side stairways whicl 


runt along this main wall at right 


me 
] 


gles to the ele vator shaft. The frieze, 


irning again at right angles, follows th« 


Ab am 


main wall on both sides, and the stairs 
in their ascent naturally attain to th 
height of the frieze and even surpass it, 
so that its two ends are nearly on a level 
1 
i 


: vith the visitor’s feet. The chronologica 
s heginning and ending of the painting 
: : ; 

: receive comparatively little light from the 


entrance, but in compensation they get 
some from the second story, below the 
floor of which they lie. On bright days 





this daylight is somewhat colder than 
that from the doorways, but most of 
the time it is replaced by yellowish 
artificial illumination. 

In view of all these varying conditions 
it was necessary to adopt a finish of 
execution which would permit of ve ry 
close inspection and at the same time 
‘earry” to a considerable distance, and 
a color scheme which—while of practical- 
ly the same tonality from one end to the 
tther—should be agreeable to the eye 
when viewed in isolated sections. As it 
is quite impossible for an observer to see 
the entire frieze at once from any point 
of view, and as he inevitably sees th 
central panel] first on entering the build- 
ing, the visitor, if logical, proceeds by 
partially ascending the western stairway, 
to begin at the beginning; then, facing 
round, he follows the continuation on the 
side of the shaft, then descends to view 
the centre, and reversés the process to 
finish at the eastern end. He finds his 
reward in the charm of the continuous 
harmony of the figures, seated and float- 
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MUSE 


> Hall, the Morgan Library 


the painting meets the 


ind decorated cornice 


the other, is a deep ultra 


Egyptian, with 


two reverend p 


iilosophers with seroll and 





of sovereignty, guarded by a legionary 
with the eagle; and, on the central 
panel, the personification of the Law her- 
self, throned, serene and imposing, witl 
winged female figures holding wreaths 
on either side of her. On the return wail, 
the Byzantine—Justinian, possibly; then 
the representative of the people, more 
iwgressive in their assertion of their 
rights, of their part in the execution of 
the law, the Norman knight, and doubt- 
ing King John; the Common Law, wher 
he yeoman with his seythe and the 
noble in robe and coronet and sword 
strike hands together before Magna 
Charta:; and finally, Modern Law—two 
“rave contemporary figures, Chancellor 
Kent and Chief-J istice Marshall. All 
these pe rsonifications, not entirely un- 
familiar in decorative and monumental 
irt, take on a new and lively interest 
by the unfailing instinct in design, line, 


detail to re 


ind color which permits n¢ 
main quite commonplace. 
For the decorative finishing of the library 
of the University Club it was thought that 
10 other combination of design and color 
in one architectural decoration would be 


so appropriate as one founded on the work 
of Pinturiechio in the library at Siena 
ind in the Borgia rooms in the Vatiean, 
which in splendor of design and color sur 
passes Raphael’s Stanza. Bernardino di 
Betti, called Il Pinturiechio, was ac- 
cepted by his contemporaries as “a 
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THE MORTE D ARTHUR AND THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Lunette in Entrance Ha 


princely painter,” an artist remarkable for 
delicacy of execution and richness of color. 
In 1898, before the building of the Uni- 
versity Club was entirely completed, Mr. 
McKim developed his idea and selected 
his artist, though the shape of the field, 
the scale and the tone, were quite differ- 
ent from those of the Borgia apartments, 
taken as the type to follow. These apart- 
ments consist of moderate-sized rooms 
separated by simple doorways, and not 
to be seen en suite; the walls are of light 
plaster, toned in patterns to imitate 
marble and varied stones, while those of 
the New York club, lined with wood- 
work, shelves, and books, are of neces- 
sity different. But in the question of 


decoration the Borgia was preferred be- 
cause of a general similarity of construe- 
tion of arches and lunettes of ceiling, 
and because Pinturiechio’s decorations 
with their grave richness were looked 
upon as peculiarly suited for a library. 
Another of this painter’s characteristics 
is the expression of humanity in his fig 
ures in contrast with the more impersonal 
and academic forms which came later. 
The very good tonality which character- 
ized them as a whole was taken for an 
inspiration for Mr. Mowbray’s different 
scheme, in which every important object 
in the library—books, woodwork, floor- 
covering—had to be considered. But 
even where Pinturicchio is followed most 
faithfully he had to be translated, so to 
speak, to meet new conditions of scale 


ll, the M 


rgan Library 


and light, and to bring about a harmony 
with the varied warm tones below. 

Very fortunately, these apartments in 
the Vatican, after having been long closed 
to the public, had been solemnly re- 
opened by Pope Leo XIII. on March 8, 
1897, cleaned and restored, and were not 
closed again until 1903, on the death of 
this pontiff, shortly before the end of Mr. 
Mowbray’s sojourn in Rome, when he had 
practically completed his studies of the 
decorations. On his return to this coun- 
try he was enabled to begin his actual 
work on the club ceiling in June, 1904, 
it being understood that he was to be in 
possession only a few months; and by 
dint of incessant industry on the part 
of himself and his workmen, shut in be- 
tween the scaffolding and the ceiling, in 
comparative darkness and in very posi- 
tive heat, the work was finished by the 
first of September following. As it was 
impossible to get any general view of 
the result in this construction piece by 
piece, the artist solaced himself with the 

msideration that as the scaffolding cam: 
down he could make such modifications 
as would be necessary to insure the gen 
eral harmony; but when this ceremony 
took place the timbers fell so rapidl 
before the blows of the workmen that 
no amendments were possible. It was 


found, however, that there was not! 





ing in the completed decoration of th 
ceiling, the coves, or the walls which 
required alteration. 
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The library-room is a long gallery, Not only the paintings, but the smal] 
something less than one hundred feet in figures in relief in the panels, and tl 


length by sixteen feet in width exclusive final architectural mouldings, were d« 


of the aleoves, which are nine feet in’ signed by Mr. Mowbray and, with tl 
depth, making the total width thirty-four exception of the last, entirely executed % 
feet. There are tive alcoves on each side, by him. These mouldings were all don 
and the gallery is lighted by windows in by hand (mechanical repetition being thu 
the five on the south side. The central avoided), having been executed in Rom: 
aleove on the north communicates by a under his direction by native workme: 
white marble portal with the central hall The ceiling, with the principal mouldings 
of the club. Access is also given to the ot the arches, as rece ived from the archi 
library at the two ends. The main eceil- tects of the building, was finished only 
ing, which is semicircular in section, is in plaster. Both the shape of the fields 
a groined vault divided into a number and the seale, as well as the general 
of compartments corresponding to the tonality, are different from Pinturiechio’s. 
ileoves. The central compartment is The device of filling the sky in tl 

domical, the remaining four are groined, lunettes with gold bosses instead of 


formed by the intersection of the vaults flat sheet of the metal was adopted a 


of the alcoves with that of the main por- breaking the background up into light 
tion of the library. The bookeases reach and shade and preve nting any flashes P 


to the spring of the vault, thus leaving light from the gold. It may be added 


at the ends of the main apartment and that the doubters, of whom there wer 


at the ends of the alcoves, | inettes, seml- some, were converted DY the sight of the 
circular in form. The painted decora- completed library; that Mr. McKim’s en 
5 tions begin at the spring of the vault, thusiasm was in more than proportion 


except at the two ends of the main room his previous anxiety; and that John L: 
and in the aleove enclosing the main Farge expressed his opinion that the dec 








entrance, where they extend down the oration was most scholarly and had be« 
walls cn either side of the doorway. executed with great elegance of design. 
In viewing thes« 
paintings the visitor 
will be at a loss 1 
determine which ar 
ee Pinturiechio’s an: 


i which are Mr. Mow 





paint eh EE GALERDIEN SLAP LLL LNAI 


\ bray’s. On the nort| i 
\ side the four large ‘ 
no lunettes Geometry, $ 


Arithmetie, Musie, 
and Rhetoric—ar 


copies of Pinturie 
chio, as are severa 


] 


\ of the smaller pieces "4 
VY in the vaults and 
Ee | arches. The large ns 
lunettes at the ends 
of the gallery, R “ 


mance at the east 


- 
' , 
er’ and History at th 














—_ west, are Mowbray’ 

f as are also the entir 

central bay, the pan 

els in gold relief 

the ornament of th 

arches, and most of 

PORTRAIT — SANGALI the secondary paint 


ings. The religi 
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lement, an important feature of the 
Borgia decorations, is introduced in tw 

demi-lunettes over the central white marbl 
portal—the Old and the New Testament. 
The secondary panels in the arches and 
the ceiling, carrying out two of Pintu- 
ricchio’s themes, are devoted to Greek 
mythology and the myth of Isis and 
Osiris; the four smaller rectangular 
panels over the central bay, to Litera- 
ture, Art, Science, and Philosophy; the 
four medallion portraits over each of 
the compartments on either side of the 
central one are, on the east, of Dante, 
Tasso, Virgil, and Petrarch, and, on th 
west, of Homer. Socrates, Goethe, and 
Shakespeare. The two very narrow pan 
els, heavy in relief and gold, which 
descend on the wall on either side of the 
central white portal, represent, like medi 
val illuminations, the Tlumination and 
the Inseription, and on the opposite wall 
are the Papyrus and the Book. In all 
these paintings, so very varied in theme 
and composition, the painter has never 
once forgotten his text. Except in 
genera! qualities—general artistic tasté 
and intelligence, a disereet and excellent 
color sense—the visitor would not recog- 
nize the author of the portraits and easel 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 731.—91 





pictures—lighter perhaps in conception 
and toueh—by which Mr. Mowbray had 
previously been known. The observer 


familiar with his previous mural decora- 
tions will feel a new inspiration, a recast- 
ing of conception and execution, in this 
academie and scholarly work, a delight 
both to the eve and to the intelligence, 
and fitly completing and crowning the 
architect’s work. 

The private library of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan—a handsome little white marble 
building, in stvle early Renaissance—-is on 
East Thirty-sixth Street. New York City. 
In general plan it is a reetangl squared 
to the four points of the compass, with 

wing extending westward on the south, 
the entrance, side. The entrance hall, 
in the centre of this south front, is near- 
ly square, and the main library-room 
oceupies the whole of the eastern side of 


} 


the building. In the interior the archi 
tectural details had been carried to a 
fuller completion when the painter began 
his work, though in both the library-room 
and the entranee hall he had been con 
sulted by the architects, Messrs. MeKim, 
Mead & White, with regard to the mould- 
ings of the ceilings. On entering through 
the heavy bronze doors the visitor finds 






































THE WAR CHARK 


nN f in a vaulted marble hall paved 
with Roman stones—a great circular 


porphy ry centre-plece, on either side a 
beautiful 


marble columns, from. the 


Cipolino greenish 
Chateau cd 
Barate He in th Bois cle Boulogne, ec. 5 
and all this varving suggestion of color 
was taken int consideration by the 
painter. The ceiling is a groined vault, 
Square in plan resting Ipon thre sides 
and an arch, the latter surmounting a 
semi-dome crowning the apsidal sick op- 
posite the This provides for 


three lunettes decorated with fig 


entrance. 
ire sub- 
jects, while the semi-dome of the apse 
treated architecturally with ornament 
in low relief. five blue and white panels 
lassical subjects and over these five 


er panels figures, all set 


n a graceful arabesque pattern of warm 

vray meandering over a creamy white 

background In modelling these it was 

found that the conventional methods 
f 


ild not serve, because of the peculiar 


angle of the lighting of the hall, this 
light falling through the central double 








OF THE REPUBLK 
\r c re 
skylight, eight feet in diameter, of plat 


glass of marvellous transparency. Look 


ipward through this double thickness, 


and the sky overhead is seen as through 
the empty air. This perpendicular light, 
largely reflected from the walls and floor, 
so affected the reliefs that it was found 
necessary to model them in situ, with 
descents to the floor below 
ior inspection. 


constant 


In the great semicircular lunettes over 
the cornice on the other thre« walls, about 
twenty-three feet from the floor, the 


sculptor became painter again; in larg: 
and symmetrically balaneed compositions 
he represented, on the east, over the en- 
trance to the library, the Epic Muse, 
throned in the centre, the Iliad and 
Odvssey 


personified in th groups on 


either side; on the west wall, the Lyrie 
Muse, seated in similar state, on either side 
Petrarch and Tasso. In the lunette over 
the entrance the presiding divinity dis- 
appears to give place in the centre of the 
composition to a handsome little Renais- 
sance structure, 


tabe rnacle, or shring of 
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RAL DECORATIONS OF IL SIDDONS MOWBRAY rth 








and left, stand tl ( ling are seen by an ingenious arrange 


representatives of the “ Morte d’Arthur” ment of concealed electrie lights, behind 
the “ Divina Commedia.” King At ihe ledge of the cornice, throwing the 

























thur and Beatrice—thus supplementing Imination across the room on the p 

tl eclassie and che romantic, and complet vosite wall. Over the entrance the eov Vi 
ng the evele of poetry. In these paint- reaks into the recess in the west wall, in | 
rs. varied in color and rich thougl hich the doorway is placed. Around tl i} 


t n ne, the eoior is accented vith wal the semicircular lunettes bear alter i} 
TH 





Id, in pattern and ornament, not itely a symbolic 














4 too bright and all carefully worked out medallion portrait, each pair representing i} 
+ relief. and the symmetrical balancing i branch of literature, art, or science, and | 
‘ of the groups on each side of the central ts most distinguished exponent. In the i 
; ngure s judiciously maintained. ‘tagonal panels in the spandrels sep i} 
The ceiling of this hall, around the arating these recessed lunettes, fourteen 
ctagonal panel of the skylight, is sep- in all, are represented with an unusual 
arated by mouldings picked out in color mythologiec fulness the twelve signs of 
! gold ba ind into panels—four, he Zodiaec—it being not generally known aL 
larg and ceireular, containing seated that each of the welve great gods has for : 
female figures with cherubie attendants, special residence the constellation whi ti 
‘ hat Rapha lesque, the Muses ) bears his or her attributes and in addi i) 
Art. Science, Literature, and Philosophy; tion, two typifving the Spring and the ; 
i ngies, on the diagonal axe Autumn, the annual Anodos or coming p 1 
ectangular panels with groups of figures, f Persephone from Ilades, and her Kk ; 
| Seriptur 1 allegorical; and, nearer thodos or going down thereto. The pn 
all : the centre, smaller panels with curves cipal tone eolor which the painter had to 
ning groups i hite against bear in mind in all these decorat ns was \] 
painted in close imitation t re that of the Cireassiar nut of the bo li 
he backgrounds in the painted — she s be the difficulties of lighting 1 
it s are mos gold, and the g { obviated by the use of color and d, the i} 
| | tl le « g is g hackgyr ds of the lunettes and m« | 
r grotesque al portraits being all of gold | 
oh ! ‘ I { “ M4 lso { rr = it Ve Thre ‘ n 
he rary proper, the east roon ! t ! rname treated lor 
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; the long skyli 
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All this intricate and elabo- 


man’s thought seems to be worthily 
expended on this monument of pri- 
vate munifiicence. 

for the Morgan library the prelimi- 
nary sketches and studies were started 
in 1904, and in the spring of the follow- 
ing vear Mr. Mowbray was enabled to 
begin work in the building. In 1906 
the luneties in the entrance hall wer 
completed. Two years later he under- 
took a very ditferent commission—the 
decoration of a room in a private resi- 
dence in Washington, the architects of 
which were Messrs. Little & Brown ot 
Boston. This was completed in Decem- 
ber, 1909. Here it was necessary to bring 
his motifs still later chronologically 
even down to the contemporary and the 
intimate. This room, in the residence of 
Mr. Larz Anderson, known as the Key 
Room, from the repetition of the Greek 
fret key in marble in the floor, is about 
sixteen by twenty-five feet, and not very 
high: it is lighted by two windows at 
me end, and has two doors in one sick 
and one in the other, with one in the end 
windows. Mr. Mow- 


bray found a plain white wall without 


pposite the tw 


iinseoting, the doors framed in jambs 
mn a purple and brown Brescia with 
touches of ochre, each surmounted by a 
heavy broken pediment in white marble, 
1 which are set two small oblong panel 
Che large cove of the e il- 
As it was inadvisable to 
over the whole of the long wall on either 
side with a decoration which could not 
« well seen as a whole, owing to the nar 
rowness of the room, he put in a wain- 
scoting about five feet high, broken into 
square and rectangular panels repeating 
ie colors of the marbles in the floor, and 
designed above in each practicable case 
a central composition with the two ends 
acecessory—the desire being to obtain a 
softened tapestry effect and to secure the 
spirit of a tapestry composition The 
painting, carried along on the end walls, 
makes a continuous series all around the 
room, broken by the doors and windows, 
ind kept together by a continuous heavy 
tapestry border, important because of 
these interruptions. In the presentation 
of the contemporary historical and mil- 


itary themes suggested by the owner it 
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was thought best to temper realistic ac 
curacy with something of ¢n allegorical 
setting, with masses of venlure to com 
plete the composition and bring the whok 
into harmony. 

On one of the long walls the central 
composition represents the distribution 
of the diplomas of the Order of the 
Cincinnati by Washington. Many of the 
figures of the officers around him ar 
portraits, among them Lafayette, Gen 
erals Greene and Wayne, Baron Steuben, 
and an aneestor of the owner of the 
house. Behind Washington a stat ly 
standing figure of War reluctantly yields 
her sword to winged Peace; on the other 
side of the group, Fame, fluttering 
through the air, brings wreaths of honor. 
Over the loors, relieved against the 
masses of verdure, little naked boys with 
wings display serolls bearing extracts 
from the by-laws of the order, setting 
forth the reasons for commemorating th 
spirit of the Revoluticn. On the op- 
posite side of the room is symbolized th 
War of the Rebellion; in the central 
group the winged figure of War rises it 
the air, brandishing his javelin and light- 
ed toreh; in the distance lies Charleston 
harbor, with Fort Sumter—held by Major 
Robert Anderson, an uncle of the owner 
of the hous smoking in the bombard 
ment. Behind War the South, a graceful 
female figure with a branch of the cotton 
plant on her arm, offers him her sword, 
and behind her is the Republie, with 
helmet and shield, endeavoring t 


re 
strain her. At the end of the wall winged 
Peace takes the shackles from the slave, 
and beyond are seen the armies in blu 
marching across the plain. Over the 
door at the other end of the wall two 
boys against the verdure hold a shield 
with trophies. 

The end wall with the door gives much 
less available space, and the other, with 
the windows, still less. On the former, 
the upright, rectangular panel is devoted 
to the Cuban War, with which the owner 
of the house was personally associated; 
the blue bay of Santiago lies in the dis- 
tance, spotted with the white ironclads, 
and with the tents of the United States 
irmy seen on the shore; in the surging 
clouds overhead the Republie in her war 
chariot drawn by white horses comes to 


the rescue of the island. A handsome 
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E WA 
ge figure f Cuba is at the lef 
d over her a winged messenger ¢al 
er attention to this wonderful inter- 
tion: on the earth, in the middle dis- 
are seen two Cuban skirmishers. 


| e O} il nee of the island is 
the winged boys and the 
ers crowning the central 
n he ss, and over the d 
om two more boys are seen 


veraure, bearing a shi ld ot 


oor ot 


fruit and 


écusson 


the heavy border at the bottom, with 


against 


the ( iba ! 


nedal commemorating the war. Qn 


pposite wall of the two windows, the 


ight panel shows a pleasant view of 


Ohio valley and the city ot 


with which this family has associations, 
foliage and 
enclosed 


the view framed in masses of 


clouds. The two windows ar 


the design and border, as is the thin strij 
hetween them and the side wall at « ach end 
the 


intersecting 


Over the walls Mr. Mowbra 
vide cove up into a series of 
pr inted arches, painted as m 

gold ground, with mono 
rosettes in the little panels 
the intersections. In the 


principal division is a long 


panel enclosing two large cireular pane 


and various smaller ones, all 








Cincinnati, 


\ broke 


vuldings 
grams 
formed 


ceiling 


detined 





this 


] 
Ihe 


ip 


nh 


an | 
| 
the 


re etangular 


bs 





mouldings In one of the cireles th 


symbolie group represents the Society of 


he Cineinnati, and in the other th 


t 
Tri imph of the Rep iblice—seated femal 
figures with smaller attendants. In _ the 
first a winged messenger, a little girl, 
brings a seroll containing the names of 
hose worthy to be inseribed in the great 
illuminated book which is held displayed 
by a winged boy; in the seeond, the Re 
publie, armed and holding a palm branch, 
eated on the elo ids, is attended by two 
more small naked youths, one with the 
‘asces and the other presenting a wreath. 
Both these groups are painted against 
gold backgrounds, as are the Cupids in 
he two small panels between the cireular 
nes, each with a great seal. At th 


angles of the ceiling are square panels, 


T 


groups modelled in relief, white on a blue 
ground, of two or more figures each, each 
modelled b: the painter sculptor with 
special reference to the light which it 
receives In these are pre sented, in the 
briefest synthesis: 1. The Pioneers; 2, 
The Call to Arms for the Revolution; 
3, The French Allianee; 4, the Triumph. 
Sx ldom has one small room had come 
pressed into it so fine and complete a 
presentation of History by Art. 






























Small Sam Small 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


Kk were lying snug from the 
wind and sea in Right-an’ 
Tight Cove the Straits shore 
of the Labrador—when Tumm, the clerk 


of the Quick as Wi trading the north- 
ern outports for salt cod in fall weather, 
told the engaging tale of Small Sam 
Small, of Whooping Harbor. It was 
raining. This was a sweeping down- 


pour, sleety and thick, driving, as they 
ay in those parts, from a sky as black 
a a wolf’s throat. There was no star 
howing; there were cottage lights on 
th hills ashore warm and human little 
glimmers in the dark—but otherwise a 
black confusion all round about Che 
wind, running down from the northwest, 
tumbled over the cliff, and swirled, be- 
vildered and angry, in the lee of it. 
iding under Lost Craft Head, in this 
ac rmoil. the schooner shivered a 

dy ed aloft, and she whined 
below, and she restlessly rose and fell in 

| that came spent and frothy 
from the wide epen through Run Away 


Tickle. But for all we in the foreeastk 
knew of the bitter night—of the roaring 
white seas and a wind thick and sting- 
ine with spumi natehed from the long 
crests it was blowing a moonlit breeze 
al r ud The forecast lamp b irned 
placidlvy: and the little stove was busy 
with its accustomed employment—labor- 
ing with 1 c] oisvy fuss in th display 
ts genial accomplishments. Skipper 
and erev ind Tumm, the elerk, and I 
lounged at ease in the glow and warmth. 


No gale from the nor’west, blow as it 
would in fall weather, could trouble the 
(iu ws Winl lving at anchor under 
Lost Craft Head in Right-an’-Tight Cov 
of the Labrador 

When a n in lavs hold o a little 


strand 0’ ] man wisdom,” said Tumm, 


y muse, “an’ hangs his 
whole weight to it.” he added, with care, 
“he’ve no cause t’ agitate hisself with 
surprise if the rope snaps.” 


a 


“What's this preachin e” the skipypx r 


demanded. 


shin’,” said Tumm, 


* That ain’t no prea¢ 
resentfully; “tis a fact. 

“ Well,” the skipper complained, 
“what you want t’ go an’ ask a hard 
question like that for?” 

‘Sittin’ here in the forecastle o’ the 
ol? Quick as Wink, in this here black 
gale from the nor’west,” said Tumm, 
‘along o’ four disgruntled dummies an’ 
a capital P passenger in the doldrums, 
I been thinkin’ 0’ Small Sam Small o’ 
Whoopin’ Harbor. ‘This here world, 
aceordin’ as she’s run,’ savs Small Sam 
Small, ‘is no fit place for a decent man 
t’ dwell. The law o’ life, as I was t ached 
it,’ says he, ‘is Have but as I sees the 


needs o’ men, Tumm, it 


lr’ have—t’ take an’ t’ ep—breaks a 
rood man’s heart in the end He lies 
awake in the night, Tumm—in the com 
pany of his own heart—an’ he isn’t able 
t’ forget jus’ how he got. I’m no great 
admirer o° the world, an’ I isn’t very 
fond o’ life” says he; ‘but I knows the 
law o° life, an’ lives the best I ean ac- 
cordin’ t’ the rules I’ve learned. I was 
cast out t? make my way as a wee small 
lad; an’ I was teached the law o’ lif 
by harsh masters—by nights’ labor, an’ 
kieks, an’ robbery, Tumm, by wind, an’ 
cold, an’ great big seas, by a empty belly, 
an’ the fear o’ death in my small heart. 
So I’m a mean man. I’m the meanest 
man in Newf’un’land. They says my 
twin sister died o’ starvation at the age 
two months along o’ my greed. May 
be: I don’t know—but I hopes I never 
was born the mean man T is. Anyhow,’ 
says he, ‘Small Sam Small—that’s me 


( 
1 
tl 


mg 


an’ I stands by! I’m a damned mean 
man, an’ I isn’t unaware; but they isn’t 
a man on the St. John’s waterside—an’ 
they isn’t a big-bug o’ Water Street 

ean say t’ me, “ Do this, ve bay-noddie!” 
or, “Do that, ye bankrupt out-porter!” 
or, “Sign this, ve coast’s whelp!” Still 


sedan 





ota 


wisest Rite DAP OUSEN 


eat. Laan © 


sal tee, 
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| t Tourteen vears, says I, * has t 


haunt his 


? 
“* Vou, too, Tumm ? 
“* We? says I. * Good God!’ 


5 Uh-huh,’ says he. ‘IT ‘low; but that 
: don’t comfort me so very much. Yi 

7 sce, Tumm, I got t’ live with myself, 

pel lite well acd iainted with my- 

I don’t like to. They isn’t much 

§ stie peace in my ol’ heart; an’ they 


en't 7 divoree court I ever heered tel 
neither here nor hereafter, in whicl 


ree hisself from his own 


ed soul. 
Never vou mind, says I. 
Uh-huh,’ savs he. ‘ You see, I don’ 


j d. I—I—I jus’ don’t dast! But if 
i I could break the law, as I’ve been teache 


t. savs he, ‘they isn’t nothin’ in th 
rld I'd rather do, Tumm, than found 
a norphan asylum.’ 
“*Mavbe vou will, says I. 


lumm lnuated a little. 


Tfumm warned us: “ You'll withhold 
vour pity for a bit, I ‘low. °’Tis not yet 
ol’ Small Sam Small.” He went 

‘Small? An’—an’ ecod! Small 


Sam Small! He gained the name past 


middle age, they says, long afore I know- 


’ ed un: an’ ‘tis a pretty tale, as they 
ells it. He skippered the Last Chance 

a Twillingate fore-an’-after, fishin’ th 

6 Labrador, hand an’ trap, between the 


Devil’s Battery an’ the Barnyards—the 
Year o’ the Third Big Haul. An’ it seems 


he fell in love with the cook. God save 


s! Sam Small in love with the cook! 


Se ee ee 


She was the on’y woman aboard, as it 
ised t’? be afore the law was made for 
vomen; an’ a sweet an’ likely maid, they 
a rosy, dimpled, good-natured lass, 
hailin’ from down Chain Tickle way, but 





over-young an’ trustful. as it turned out, 





SMALL SAM 


SMALL ray 


Small 
uid, they savs bl l¢ eved an’ 


labor 


Sam Small opened h 
ite, an’ give her his silver watch 
n her admiration ‘You'll never 
1 the crew, mv dear, says he, ‘that 
I done such a foolish thing! So the 


hia d st ved the gift Bal her box mh ich 


pleased, the while, they savs, with Small 
Sam Small—an’ said never a word about 
it. She’d a brother t’ home, they says 

a wee bit of a chappi with a lame leg 
uv” thinks she, ‘Tll give Billy my sil- 
ver watch.’ 

‘But Sam Small, bein’ small, repented 
The gift: in’ hen the Last Chance 
Twillingate harbor, 


loaded t? the gunwales with green fish, 


They isn’t none o’ you goin’ ashore 
et SA hie 
‘Why not? says they 
“They isn’t none o’ you goin’ ashore,’ 
savs he, ‘ afore a constable comes board,’ 


“*What vou wantin’ a constable for 
savs they 
“* They isn’t none o’ you goin’ ashore 
ore this schooner’s searched,’ says he. 
‘My silver watch is stole.’ 
‘Stole!’ says they. 
‘Ay,’ says he 


lver watch.’ ” 


*somebody’s took my 


Tumm paused. 

r 1mm,” the 

is Wink demanded, “* what become o’ that 
there little maid from Chain Tickle?’ 

‘Well.’ Tumm drawled, “the maid 

from Chain Tickle had her baby in 


skipp r of the Ouicl 


‘You see.’ Tumm ran along, in haste 
gone from this tragedy, “ Sam Small 
1s small—almighty small an’ mean 
A gray-faced ol 
for such: knowed from Chidley t’ Cape 
Race an’ the Newf’un’land Grand Banks 
as the meanest wolf the Almighty ever 
made the i 


sof : 
kindly world 


skinflint—an’ knowed 


mistake o’ lettin’ loose in a 
knowed for the same in 
every tap-room the St. John’s water 
side, from the Roval George t’ the An 
huneh- 


shouldered, ghastly ol’ codger in Jews’ 


chor an’ Chain—a lean, lanky, 


slops an’ misfits, with a long white beard, 





anna 
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a scrawny neck, lean chops, an’ squintin 


little eyes, as green an’ cold as an ie 
perg in gray weather. Ilonest or dis- 
honest /—ecod! what matter’ They’s 


nothin’ so wicked as meanness. But the 
law hadn’t cotched un: for the law winks 
with both eyes. ‘I’m too old for crime 
now, an’ too rich,’ says he; ‘but I’ve 


worked hard, accordin’ t’ the law o’ life, 
as she was teached me, an’ I’ve took 
chances in my time. When I travelled 
the outports in my youth,’ says he, ‘1 
sold liquor for green paint an’ slep’ with 
the constable: an’ the socks o’ the out- 
port fishermen, Tumm,’ says he. ‘ holds 
many a half-dollar I coined in my 
Whoopin’ Harbor days.’ He'd no piety 
t’ save his soul. ‘No echureh for me,’ 
says he: ‘vou see, I’m no admirer o’ 
the handiwork o’ God. Git, keep, an’ 
have, says he; ‘that’s the religion o’ 
my youth, an’ I'll never despite the 
teachin’ o’ them years.’ Havin’ no bowels 
* compassion, he’d waxed rich in his old 


age. ‘Oh, saAVvs he, ‘Tm savin’ along, 


Tumm—l’m jus’ savin’ along so-so for 
a little job I got t’ do” Savin’ along? 


le’d two schooners fishin’ the Labrador 
in the season, a share in a hundred-ton 
banker, stock in a south coast whale- 
factory, God knows how much yellow 
rold in the bank, an’ a round interest in 


, } 7 } 


t’ the ice ever’ spring 


‘So so!’ Ssavs I: “vo ire ric h. S| ip 
per Sammy ’ 
‘Tm not. j s’ in agreement with the 


lan o’ the world as she’s run,’ says he 


but if I’ve a fortune t’ ease my humor, 
I ‘lo e Lord gets even, after all.’ 


“*Tlow so? says I. 


‘Tf I’m blessed with a taste for sav- 


} ) 


1 
+} 


n’, Tumm,’ says he, ‘I’m damned with 
a thirst for liquor.’ 

gh, I ‘low. Th 
handiwork o’ God, in the matter o’ men’s 


"Twas true enou 


hearts. is by times bevond me t’ fathom. 
For look you! a poor devil will want 
This an’ erave That when This an’ That 
are spittin’ eat an’ growlin’ dog. They’s 
small hope for a man’s peace in a mess 
like that. A lee shore, ecod! 


t’ le’ward an’ a brutal big wind jumpin’ 


breakers 


down from the open sea. Thirst an’ 
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meanness never yet kep’ agreeable com 
pany. ’Tis a wonderful mess, ecod 
when the Almighty puts the love of 
penny in a mean man’s heart an’ tunes 
his gullet t’ the appreciation o’ good 
Jamaica rum. An’ 1 never knowed a 
man t’ carry a more irksome burden of 
appetite than Small Sam Small 0’ Whoop 
in’ Harbor. ’*Twas fair horrible t’ se 
Cursed with a taste for savin’, ay, an’ 
damned with a thirst for good Jamaica 
rum! I’ve seed his eyes glitter an’ his 
tongue lick his lips at the sight of a 
bottle; an’ I’ve heered un groan, an’ 
seed his face serew up, when he pinched 
the pennies in his pocket an’ turned away 
from the temptation t’ spend. It hurt 
un t’ the backbone t’ pull a cork: he 
squirmed when his dram got past his 
Adam’s apple. An’, Lord! how the out 
port crews would grin t’ see un trickk 
little drops o’ liquor into his belly—t’ 
his chair at the Anchor 


an’ Chain, an’ t’ hear un grunt an’ sig! 


wateh un shift in 


when the dram was down 

‘But Small Sam Small was no toper 
Half-seas-over jus’ on’y once. It cost 
un dear 


“T sailed along o’ Cap'n Sammy,” 
Tumm resumed, “on the swilin’ v’yag« 
in the spring o’ the Year o’ the Westerly) 
Gales. I mind it well: I’ve cause. The 
Royal Bloodhound a stout an’ well 
found craft. An’ a spry an’ likely crew: 
Sam Small never lacked the pick o’ th 
swilin’-bovs when it come t’ fittin’ out 


Ile’d get his load o’ fat with the cleverest 


for the ice in the spring o’ the year. 


skippers of un all; an’ the wily skippers 
o’ the fleet would tag the ol’ rat through 
the ice from Battle Harbor t’ the Grand 
Banks. ‘Small Sam Small,’ says they. 
‘will nose out them swiles.” An’ Small 
Sam Small done it every spring o’ the 
vear. No clothes off for Small Sam 
Small! ’Twas tramp the deck, night 
an’ day. “Twas ‘ How’s the weather? 
at midnight an’ noon. “Twas the crow’s- 
nest at dawn. “Twas squintin’ littk 
green eyes glued t’ the glass the day long 
An’ ’twas ‘ Does vou see um, lads? for- 
ever an’ all: an’ ’twas ‘ Damme, where's 
that fat?’ gut “twas now Sam Small’s 
last v yage, Says he; he’d settle down 
when he made port again, an’ live free 
an’ easy in his old age, with a good fir 
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SMALL 


warm his bones, an’ a bottle at his 
ibow for reasonable sippin’ of a cold 
geht. A man should loosen up in his 
d age, says he; an’ God grantin’ him 
oedv decks an’ a profitable slaughter, 
at v vage, he’d settle down for good 
‘never leave port again. He was tired, 
avs he; he was old 

an’ he was all 


red out an’ he'd 
e the comfort he’d 
arned in all them 
ears 0’ labor an 
savin’. Wasn't so 
iuch in life, after 
all, for a old man 
like him, says he, 
except a fire side 
chair, or a seat in 
the sunlight, with a 
nip o the best 
Jamaica, watered t’ 
the taste. 

‘You come along 

me as mate, 
Tumm,’ says he, 
‘an’ Vl fill yow 
pe cket.’ 

“<T’m not averse 
t’ cash,’ says Ss 

“* These here ol’ 
bones creaks out ~ 
the ice for swiles, 
says he, ‘an’ not 
for the pleasures 
0 eruisin’,’ 

“*Tll ship, Skip- 
per Sammy,’ says I. 
‘re ship with the skipper that gets 
the fat.’ 

‘You hails from Chain Tickle? 
says he. 
‘TI does.’ 


Tumm,’ says he, ‘I’m a old man, 


“A LIKELY LAD, BI 


an’ I’m downeast in these last days; 
an’ I been ’lowin’, somehow, o’ late, that 
a dash o’ young blood in my _ where- 
abouts might cheer me up. I ‘low, 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘you don’t know a 
likely lad t’ take along t’ the ice an’ 
break in for his own good? Fifteen 
vears or so? I'd berth un well aboard 
the Bloodhound.’ 

‘T does,’ says I. 

““You might fetch un,’ says he; 
‘nothin’ like young blood t’ cheer the 
aged.’ 
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young lad I knowed 
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‘Til fetch un quick enough, Skip- 


Sammy, says I, ‘if you'll stand by 


miy choies 7 


“*As I knowed you would, Tumm,’ 


says he, “you takes me cleverly.’ 


‘It wasn’t long after that afore a 
n Chain Tickle 
come shoutin’ down 
t’ St. John’s. A 
likely lad, too: blue- 


eyed, tow - headed, 


an’ merry—the likes 
of his mother, a 
widow. No lar, no 
coward, no pinch- 
a-penny: a fair, 
frank-eyed, lovable 
little raseal—a for- 
fiven young scape- 
rrace with no 
mind bevond the 
love an’ livin’ jol- 
lity o° the day. 
Ilang the morrow! 
savs he: the mor- 
row might do very 
well, he’d be bound, 
when it come. Show 
him the fun o’ the 
minute, An’ he 
; had a laugh , 
F shame the dumps 

a laugh as ecatch- 
in’ as smallpox. 
‘Keod!? thinks I; 
‘it may very well 
be that Sam Small 
will smile. A 


brave an’ likely lad: with no fear o’ 


EYED AND MERRY 


the devil hisself—nor overmuch regard, 
I’m thinkin’, for the chastisements 0’ 
God Almighty—but on’y respect for th 
wish of his own little mother, who was 
God enough for he. ‘What!’ says he; 
‘we're never goin’ t’ sea with Sam Small. 
Small Sam Small? Sam Small, the skin- 
flint? But he took a wonderful fancy 
t’ Small Sam Small; an’ as for Skipper 
Sammy—why—Skipper Sammy loved 
the graceless rogue on sight. ‘ Why, 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘ he’s jus’ like a gentle- 
nan’s son. Why, ’tis—’tis like a nip o’ 
rum—tis as good as a nip o’ the best 
Jamaica—t’ clap eyes on a fair, fine lad 
like that. Is you marked his eyes, 
Tumm ? saucy as hlood an’ riches. 
[hey fair bored me t’ the soul like Sir 
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Harry MecCracken’s. hey’s blood be- 
hind them eyes—blood an’ a sense 0’ 
wealth. An’ his strut! Is you marked 
the strut, Tumm‘—-the very air of a 
game-cock in a barnyard. It takes a 
gentleman born t’ walk like that. I tells 
you, Tumm, with wealth t’ back un— 
with wealth t’ back body an’ brain an’ 
blue blood like that—the lad would be a 
lawyer at twenty-three an’ Chief Justice 
o Newf’un’land at thirty-seven. You 
mark me!” 

“T’m thinkin’, whatever, that Small 
Sam Small had the natural prejudice 
0” fatherhood. 

“*Tumm,’ savs he, ‘he’s cheered me 
up. Is he savin’? 

“<Try for yourself, says I. 

“Skipper Sammy put the boy t’ the 
test, next night, at the Anchor an’ Chain. 
‘Lad,’ says he, ‘ here’s the gift o’ half 
a dollar.’ 

‘For me, Skipper Sammy?” says the 
lad. ‘’Tis as much as ever I had in my 
life. Have a drink.’ 

“* Have a whal?’ 

“*Vou been wonderful good t’ me, 
Skipper Sammy,’ says the lad, ‘an’ I 
wants t’ buy you a glass o’ good rum.’ 

“*Tuh! says Small Sam Small; ‘’tis 
expensive.’ 

“* Ay,’ says the lad: ‘but what’s a 
half-dollar for? 

“* Well,’ says Skipper Sammy, ‘a care- 
ful lad like you might save it.’ 

“The poor lad passed the half-dollar 
back over the table t? Small Sam Small. 
‘Skipper Sammy,’ says he, ‘ you save it. 
It fair burns my fingers.’ 

“< Mary, my dear,’ says Sam Small t’ 
the barmaid, ‘a couple o’ nips o’ the best 
Jamaica you got in the house for me 
an’ Mr. Tumm. Fetch the lad a bottle 
0’ ginger-ale—im-ported. Damn the ex- 
pense, anyhow! Tet the lad spend his 
money as he has the notion.’ 

‘An’ Sam Small smiled. 


‘Tumm,’ says Small Sam Small, that 
night, when the boy was gone t’ bed, 
‘ecod! but the child spends like a gen- 
tleman.’ 

“< How’s that, Skipper Sammy? 

“< Pree.’ says he, ‘an’ genial.’ 

“< He'll overdo it,’ says I. 

“No, says he: ‘’tisn’t in the blood. 
He'll spend what he haves—no more. 


An’ like a gentleman, too—free a1 
genial as the big-bugs. A marvellous la 
‘Cumm,’ says he; ‘ he’ve ab-se-lute-ly n 
regard for money.’ 

“* Not he.’ 

“* Keod!’ 

“* Tle’ll be a comfort, Skipper Sammy 
says I, ‘on the swilin’ v’yage.’ 

“*T low, Tumm,’ says he, ‘that I’) 
missed a lot, in my life, these last fiftee: 
year, through foolishness. You send th 
lad home,’ says he; ‘he’s a gentlema 
an’ haves no place on a swilin’-ship. An 
they isn’t no sense, Tumm,’ says he, ‘ i: 
chancin’ the life of a fair lad like that 
at sea. Let un go home to his mother 
shell be glad t? see un again. A mai 
ought t’? loosen up in his old age: TV’) 
pay. An’, Tumm—here’s a_two-dolla: 
note. You tell the lad t’ waste it a 
on bananas. This here bein’ generous,’ 
says he, ‘is an expensive diversion. | 
got t’ save my pennies—now!’ 


“Well, well!” Tumm went on; “ trust 
Small Sam Small t’ be off for the ic 
on the stroke o’ the hour for swilers’ 
sailin’—an’ a few minutes t’ win’ward o’ 
the law. An’ the Royal Bloodhound had 
heels, too an’ a heart for labor. With 
a fair start from Seldom-Come-By, Skip 
per Sammy beat the fleet t? the Funks 
an’ t’ the first drift-ice beyond. March 


days: nor’westerly gales, white water an’ 


snowy weather—an’ no let-up on the 
engines. Ice? Ay; big floes o’ norther 
ly ice, come down from the Circle with 


eurrent an’ wind— breedin’-grounds for 


swile. But there wasn’t no swiles. 
Never the bark of a dog-hood nor the 
whine of a new-born white-coat. Cap’n 
Sammy nosed the ice into White Bay; he 
worked out above the Horse Islands; he 
took a peep at the Cape Norman light an’ 
swatched the Labrador seas. But never 
a swile got we. ‘The swiles,’ says he, 
‘is t? the east an’ s’uth’ard. With thesé 
here westerly gales blowin’ wild an’ cold 
as perdition they’ve gone down the Grand 
Banks way. The feet will smell around 
here till they wears their noses out,’ says 
he; ‘but Cap’n Sam Small is off t’ the 
s’uth’ard t’ get his load o’ fat.’ An’ he 
switched the Royal Bloodhound about, an’ 
steamed off, with all sail spread, bound 
down t’ the Grand Banks in a nor’west 
gale, with a burst o’ snow t’ season it. 
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“We made the 
ortherls limits o 
the Grand Banks 


" Tog an’ cam 
eather. Black fog: 
hick ’~s mud. We 

to butted a 


ague into the pack 


Gre asy weath« rs 


clos world an’ a 


‘Cap'n Sammy, 


savs I, on the bridge, 





where a man will 
strike the fat.’ 

‘Small chance 
ror fat, damme !’ 
savs he, ‘in fog an’ 
broodin’ weather.’ 

“< Give her a show,’ says I, ‘ an’ 
she'll lighten.’ 

‘Lighten? says he. ‘ Afore 
night, Tumm, she’ll blow this fog 
t’? the Saragossa Sea.’ 

“The glass was in a mean, poor 
temper, an’ the air was still, an’ 
thick, an’ swe aty. 

‘Blow? says he. ‘ Ay; she’s 
breedin’ a naughty nor’west gale 
o’ wind down there.’ 

“Tt seemed t’ me then I seed 
a shadow in the fog; an’, ‘ Cap’n 
what’s that off 


Sammy,’ says I, 
the port bow? 

“* What's what? says he. 

“<« That pateh o’ black in the mist. 

‘Tumm,’ says he, ‘you might tweak 
the toot-rope.’ 

a The Ro jal Bloodhound hadn’t opened 
her mouth afore there came a howl from 
the mist. 

“Cap'n Sammy jumped. ‘What d’ye 
make o’ that? says he. 

‘IT make a ship,’ says I. 

“ He lifted his hand. ‘ Hark!’ says he. 

“ Whatever she was, she was yellin’ for 
help like a bull in a bog. 

— W hoo-o-o-c0 ! W hoo, whoo! W hoo- 
0-00-udgh 

“Cap'n Sammy grinned. ‘I make a 
tramp cotched fast in the ice,’ says he. 

“* Whoo-o-00-ugh! Whoo, whoo, whoo, 
whoo-o-0¢ ] P 

“*T make a tramp,’ says he, rubbin’ 
his hands, ‘ with her propeller ripped off.’ 
“T reached a hand for the rope. 
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THEY WENT OFF, ARM IN ARM, LIKE OL’ CRONIES” 


‘Hol’ on! says he; ‘you keep your 
hook off that there whistle.’ 
‘TI was thinkin’, says I, ‘t’ speed a 
message o’ comfort.’ 
“*Tet her beller a bit, ye dunderhead !’ 
says he. 
“¢ What for? says I. 
‘*T’ make sure in her own mind 
he, ‘that she needs a kindly hand t’ 


,” says 
he Ip her.’ 

“*T would be easy enough for the 
steam-swiler Royal Bloodhound t jerk 
that yvelpin’ tramp, had she lost her pro 
peller-—as well she might, poor helpl Ss 
lady o’ fashion! in that slob-icee—’twould 
be easy enough t? rip her through a 
league o’ the floe t’ open water, with a 
charge or two o’ good black powder t’ help. 

“<Tumm,’ says Cap’n Sammy, by an’ 
by, ‘how’s the glass” 


devil, sir.’ 


‘<She’ve the look an’ conduct o’ the 
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“* Good! says he. ‘I hopes she kicks 
the bottom out. You might go so far 
as t’ give that bellerin’ ironclad a toot.’ 

‘I tooted. 

“* You come along o’ me, Tumm,’ says 
he, ‘an’ learn how t’ squeeze a lemon.’ 

‘Cap’n Sammy kep’ explodin’ in little 
chuckles, like a bunch o’ Queen’s-birth- 
day firecrackers, as we trudged the ice 
toward the howlin’ ship in the mist. 
"Twas a hundred fathoms o’ rough goin’, 
| promise you, that northern slob, in 
which the tramp an’ the Royal Blood- 
hound lay neighbors; an’ “twas mixed 
with hummocks an’ bergs, an’ ’twas all 
raftered an’ jammed by the _ westerl 
gales o’ that season. After dawn then; 
an’ “twas a slow. greasy dawn, I mind. 
But the yellow light growed fast in the 
fog; an’ the mist thinned in a whiff o’ 
wind from the nor’west. ”*Twould lift, 
by an’ by: a clean, gray day. ‘ Every 
man for hisself,’ says Cap’n Sammy, as 
we drawed near, ‘an’ the devil take the 
hindmost. She’s a _ likely-lookin’ craft. 
Pinched fast, too. An’ the weather-glass 
kickin’ at its foundations! Eh, Tumm? 
Every man for hisself. It turned out 
Cap'n Sammy was right. She was a 
tramp, the Claymore, two thousand tons, 
outbound from Liverpool t’ Canadian 
ports, loaded deep, an’ now tight in the 
grip o’ the ice. In a big blow o’ wind 
her iron sides would vield like paper e 
the erush o’ the pack. An’ if the signs 
read true that blow was brewin’ in the 
nor’west. ”*Twas breezin’ up, down there, 
with the sky in a saucy temper. From 
the deck o’ the Claymore I looked t’ the 
west, where the little puffs o’ wind was 
jumpin’ from, an’ t’ the sour sky, an’ 
roundabout. upon the ice; an’ I was glad 
I wasn’t shipped aboard that thin-skinned 
British tramp, but was mate of a swilin’- 
steamer, Newf’un’land built, with sixteen- 
inch oak sides, an’ thrice braced with 
oak in the bows. She was spick an’ span, 
that big black tramp, fore an’ aft, aloft 
an’ below; but in a drive o’ ice—with 
the wind whippin’ it up, an’ the night 
dark, an’ the pack a livin’, roarin’ whirl- 
pool 0’ pans an’ bergs white decks an’ 
polished brass don’t count for much. 
’Tis a stout oak bottom, then, that makes 
for peace o’ mind. 

“Cap’n Wrath, at your service, sir: a 
close-whiskered, bristly, pot-bellied little 


Britisher in brass buttons an’ blue 
‘Glad t’ know you, Cap'n Small,’ say 
he. ‘ You’ve come in the nick 0’ time 
sir. How near can you steam with tha 


ol 


atterin’-ram o’ yours? 
‘That ol what?’ says Cap’n Sammy 
‘Here, some o’ you!’ Cap’n Wrat 
yelled t’ the crew; ‘ get a lin 

“<*Tfol’ on! says Cap’n Sammy; ‘1 
hurry.’ 

‘Cap'n Wrath jumped. 

“*Got yourself in a nice mess, ist 
you?’ says Cap’n Sammy. ‘ An’ in thes 
busy times, too, for us poor swile1 
Lost your propeller, isn’t you? 

“¢ No, sir.’ 

“* Ah-ha!” says Cap’n Sammy. ‘ G: 
a weak blade, eh? Got a crack some 
wheres in the works, I'll be bound! Ar 
you dassen’t use your propeller in th 
here slob-ice, eh? Seared o’ your for’ar 
plates, too, isn’t you? An’ you wants 
tow, doesn’t you? You wants me t’ tal 
chances with my blades, eh, an’ bruis 
my poor ol’ bows, buckin’ this here ic 
t’ jerk your big yelpin’ ship t’ open water 
afore the gale nips you” 

*‘Cap’n Wrath cocked his red head. 

“*Well” says Cap’n Sammy, ‘kno 
what J wants? I wants a dram o’ rum.’ 

*‘Cap’n Wrath laughed. ‘ Haw, haw 
haw!’ says he. An’ he jerked a thumb for 
the ship’s boy. Seemed t’ think Cap’ 
Sammy was a ol’ wag. 

“*We better have that rum in your 
pretty little cabin,’ says Cap’n Sammy, 
‘an’ have it quick, for the weather don’t 
favor delay. I'll want more, an’ you'll 
need more, afore we strikes our bargain 
Anyhow, I’m a wonderful hand with a 
bottle,’ says he, ‘ when it. ain’t my bottle.’ 

“*Haw, haw! Very good, indeed, 
sir!’ says Cap’n Wrath 
wink, sir.’ 


‘I missed your 


“They went off then, arm in arm, like 
ol’ cronies. ‘A dram o’ rum, in a littk 
mess like this, sir” says Cap’n Sammy. 
‘has heartened many a man afore you.’ 


“When they come down from th 
upper deck,” Tumm resumed, “ Cap’n 
Sammy was a bit weak in the knees 
Tipsy, sir. Ay—Smali Sam Small with 
three sheets in the wind. Free rum an’ 
a fair prospect o’ gluttin’ his greed had 
overcome un for once in a way. But 
grim, sir—an’ with little patches o’ red 
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aflare in his dry white cheeks. An’ as 
for Cap'n Wrath, that poor brass- 
buttoned Britisher was sputterin’ rage 
like a Gatlin’ gun. 

‘A small opinion, 
Tumm,’ says Cap’n Sammy, ‘ over North 
Atlantic towage rates. 


difference of 


Nothin’ more.’ 
“*Get off my ship, sir!’ 
Wrath. 


‘Cap’n Wrath, says Cap’n Sammy, 


says Cap'n 


you better take a thoughtful squint at 
your weather-glass.’ 

“Cap'n Wrath snarled. 

“You'll crumple up, an’ you'll sink 
like serap-iron,” says Cap’n Sammy, 
‘when that black wind comes down. 
Take the word for it” says he, ‘of a old 
skipper that knows the ice from _ boy- 
hood.’ 

“Cap'n Wrath turned his back. Never 
a word from the ol’ cock, ecod!—but a 
speakin’ sight of his blue back. 

‘If you works a cracked propeller in 
this here heavy slob,’ says Cap’n Sammy, 
*vou'll lose it. An’ now,’ says he, * hav- 
in’ warned you fair, my conscience is 
at ease.’ 

“* Off my ship, sir!’ says Cap’n Wrath. 

***T will cost you jus’ a dollar a min- 
ute, Cap’n Wrath,’ says Cap’n Sammy, 
‘ for delay.’ 

‘Cap'n Wrath swung round, with that, 
an’ fair spat rage an’ misery in Cap’n 
Sammy’s face. 

“*T'll work the Bloodhound near,’ says 
Cap'n Sammy, ‘an’ stand by t’ take a 
line. This gale will break afore noon. 
But give her some leeway, t’ make sure. 
Ay; the ice will feel the wind afore 
dark. The ice will talk: it won’t need 
no word o’ mine. You'll want that line 
aboard my ship, Cap’n Wrath, when the 
ice begins t’ press. An’ I'll stand by, like 
a Christian skipper, at a dollar a minute 
for delay’—he hauled out his time- 
piece— t’ save your ribs from crackin’ 
when they hurts you. Yelp for help 
when you wants to. Good day, sir. He 
went overside. ‘Item, Cap’n Wrath,’ 
says Skipper Sammy, squintin’ up: ‘to 
one dollar a minute for awaitin’ skip- 
per’s convenience,’ 

“We got under way over the ice, then, 
for the Royal Bloodhound. ‘ Skipper 
Sammy,’ says I, by an’ by, “was you 
reasonable with un?’ 

“When. I gets what I’m bound t’ 
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have, ‘Tumm,’ says he, ‘they won’t | 
much juice left in that lemon.’ 

“*VYou been lappin’ rum, Skippé 
Sammy,’ says I, ‘an’ you mark me, yor 
judgment is at fault.’ 

“A squall o’ wind near foundered tl 
ol’ feller; but he took a reef in his coo: 
skin coat an’ weathered it. ‘I’m ju 
standin’ by the teachin’ o’ my yout! 
says he; ‘an’ they isn’t no meanness j 
my heart. Give me your hand, Tumn 
an’ we'll do better in these rough places 
Ilow she blows! An’ they’s a chill con 
in’ down with the wind. My bones 
old, Tumm; they hurts me, an’ it seem 
t’ me I hears un creak. Somehow o1 
other,’ says he ‘ I’m all tired out.’ 

“When we got aboard the Roya 
Bloodhound, Cap'n Sammy bucked th 
ship within thirty fathom of the tramp 
an’ lay to. ‘ Nothin’ t’ do now, Tumm, 
says he, ‘but take it easy. All my swilin’ 
life” says he, ‘I been wantin’ t’ cotch 
a tramp Britisher in a mess like this; 
an’ now that I is cotched one, on my last 
cruise, I ‘low I might as well enjoy my 
self. I’m all in a shiver, an’ I’m goin’ 
t’ have a glass o’ rum.’ An’ off he went 
to his cabin; an’ there, eeod! he kep’ his 
ol’ bones till long after noon, while th 
gale made up its mind t’ come down an’ 
work its will. Some time afore dark, 
I found un there still, with a bottle be 
side un. He was keepin’ a little gree: 
eye on a Yankee alarm-clock. ‘ There’ 
another minute gone,’ says he, ‘ an’ that’s 
another dollar. How’s the wind? Com- 
n’ down at last? Good—that’s good! 
*fwon’t be long afore that tramp begins 
t’? yelp. Jus’ about time for me t’ have 
a dram o’ rum, if I’m t’ keep on ridin’ 
easy. Whew!’ says he, when the dram 
was down, ‘there’s three more minutes 
gone, an’ that’s three more dollars. Been 
waitin’ all my swilin’ life t’ squeeze a 
tramp; an’ now I’m havin’ a damned 
good time doin’ of it. I got a expensiv: 
son t’ fetch up,’ says he, ‘an’ I needs all 
the money I can lay my hooks on. 
There’s another minute gone.’ He was 
half-seas-over now: not foundered—he’d 
ever a cautious hand with a bottle—but 
well smothered. An’ I’ve wondered sinc 
-——ay, an’ many’s the time—jus’ what 
happened up Aloft t’ ease off Sam Small’s 
meanness in that hour. He’d never been 
mastered afore by rum: that I'll be bound 
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r—an’ never his own rum. ‘I got a 
expensive son t’ raise,’ says he, ‘an’ | 


There's 


Queer work, this, 


wants t’ lay my paws on cash. 
another minute gone!’ 
the A’mighty’s: rum had loosed the 
ol’ man’s greed beyond caution ; an’ 
there sot he, in liquor, dreamin’ dreams, 
his death, for the son of the flaxen 
girl he’d wronged. 

‘IT stepped outside; but squall 0’ 
soggy wind slapped me in the face—a 
st that tweaked my whiskers—an’ | 
Skipper 


jumped back in a hurry t’ 
Sammy’s cabin. ‘Cap’n Sammy, sir,’ 
savs I, ‘the gale’s down.’ 
“<The wind, says he, ‘has the habit 
0’ blowin’ in March weather.’ 
‘IT don’t like it, sir,’ says I. 
“Well” says he, ‘I got a young 
spendthrift t’ fetch up, isn’t 1? 
‘Still an’ all, sir,’ says I, ‘1 don’t 
like it.’ 


, 













HE WAS KEEPIN’ A LITTLE GREEN EYE ON A YANKEE ALARM-CLOCK 
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Tumm!’ says he, ‘ isn’t you 


got nothin’ better t’ do than stand there 


Damme, 


carpin’ at God A’mighty’s wind? 

“<r y's a big field o’ ice t’ win’ ward, 
sir,’ says I. ‘°Tis comin’ down with 
the gale; “twill ram this pack within 
the hour. 

‘You stand by,’ says he, ‘t’ take a 
line from that tramp when she yelps.’ 

‘Cap'n Sammy, sir,’ says I, ‘ the ship 
lies badly. She'll never weather— 

Mr. Tumm,’ says he, ‘ you got your 
orders, isn’t you? 

“When Cap’n Sammy fixed his little 
green squint on me in jus’ that frosty way 
I knowed my duty. ‘I is, sir,’ says I. 

“* Then,’ says he, ‘h’ist your canvas. 
There’s another minute gone!’ 

‘By this time the wind was leapin’ 
out o’ the nor’west. Fog was come down 
with the gale, too. ”’Twas fallin’ thick 
weather. Comin’ on dusk, now, too. The 
big, black tramp, showin’ hazy lights, 
was changed to a shadow in the mist. 
The pack had begun t’ heave an’ grind. 
I could feel the big pans get restless. 
They was shiftin’ for ease. I could hear 
I could hear un erunch. Not 
much noise yet, though: not much wind 


un erack. 


yet. But ’twas no fair prospect for the 
night. Open water—in a shift o’ the 
ice—was but half a league t’ the nor’west, 
a bee-line into the gale’s eye. The wind 
had packed the slob about the ships. 
it had jammed half a league o’ ice 
against the body o’ the big pack t’ the 
souweast. In the nor’west, too, was an- 
other floe. 
in the mist, an’ “twas 





*Twas there, 


comin’ down with the 
wind. It ecotched the 
first of the gale; ‘twas 
free t’ move, too. 
*T would 
soon enough. 
the ic rafter, sir? 
No? Well. tis ho 
swift collision. Tis 
horrible an’ slow. No 


Ove rhaul us 
Ever set 


shock at all: jus’ slow 
pressure. The big pans 
rear. They break—an’ 
tumble back. Fields 

acres big—slip one atop 
o the other. Hum 
mocks are erunched t’ 
slush. The big bergs 
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topple over. It always makes me 
think o’ hell, somehow—the wind, the 
night, the big white movin’ shapes, the 
thunder of it, the ghostly 
An’ the Claymore’s iron plates 
was doomed; an’ the Royal Bloodhound 


could eCSCA TK on’y by good luck or the 


erash an’ 


screeches. 


immediate attention o’ the good God 
A’mighty 
“ Jus’ afore dark I come t’ my senses. 
“*What’s this! thinks I. 
‘T waited. 
“* Wind's 
thinks I. 


‘I waited a spell longer t’ make sure. 


haulin’ round =a bit,’ 


“* Jumpin’ round t’ the s’uth’ard, 
thinks I, ‘by God!’ I made for the 
skipper’s cabin with the news. ‘ Cap’n 
Sammy, sir,’ says I, ‘the wind’s haulin’ 
round t’ the s’uth’erd.’ 

“* Wind's whal!’ Cap’n Sammy yelled. 

“*Qoin’ round t’ the s’uth’ard on the 
jump,’ says I. 

‘Cap'n Sammy bounced out on deck 
an’ turned his gray ol’ face t’ the gale. 
An’ twas true: the wind was swingin’ 
round the compass; every squall that blew 
was a point off. An’ Cap’n Sammy seed 
in a flash that the Vv wasn’t no dollar a 
ninute for he if Cap’n Wrath knowed 
what the change o’ wind meant. For 
look you, sir! when the wind was from 
the nor’west, it jammed the slob against 
fetched down 
the floe t’? win’ard; but blowin’ strong 


the pack behind us, an’ 


from southerly parts, *twould not on’y 
halt the floe, but ’twould loosen the pack 
in which we lay, an’ seatter it in the 
ypen water half a league t’ the nor’west. 
In an hour—if the wind went swingin’ 
round—the Royal Bloodhound an’ the 
Claymore would be floatin’ free. An’ 
round she went, on the jump; an’ 
she ble wed high 
every squall. 

‘IT jumped when T cotched sight 0’ 
Cap’n Sammy’s face 


an’ higher yet with 


*Twas ghastly—an’ 
all in a sour pucker o’ wrinkles. Seemed, 
too, that his voice had got lost in his 
throat. ‘'Tumm,’ says he, ‘ fetch my coon- 
skin coat. I’m goin’ aboard Cap’n 
Wrath,’ says he, ‘t’ reason.’ 

‘You'll never do that!’ says T. 

‘T wants my tow,’ says he; ‘ an’ Cap’n 
Wrath is a warm-water sailor, an’ won’t 
know what this ice will do.’ 
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‘Skipper Sammy,’ says I, ‘’tis no fit’ 
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time tor any man t’ be on the ice. TI 
pack’s goin’ abroad in this wind.’ 

“*T’m used t’ the ice from my yout 
up, says he, ‘an’ V!l manage the pas 


sage. 


“Man, says I, ‘the 


down!’ 


night's me 


‘Mr. Tumm, I’m a kindly skipper 
says he, ‘but I haves my way. My eoor 
skin coat, sir!’ 

“T fetched it. 

“* Take the ship, Mr. Tumm,’ says hi 
‘an’ stand aside, sir, an you please!’ 

“ Touched with rum, half mad o’ balk 
greed, with a face like wrinkled fool 
cap, Small Sam Small went over t! 
side, in his coonskin eoat. The fogeg 
night fell down. The lights o’ the Cla 
more showed dim in the drivin’ mist 
The wind had its way. An’ it blowed thi 
slob off t’ sea like feathers. What a won 
der 0’ power is the wind! An’ the s 
begun t’ hiss an’ swell where the i 
had been. From the fog come the ela 
0 the Claymore’ telegraph, the chug 
chug of her engines, an’ a long how! 
delight as she gathered way. ’Twas 
time at all, it seemed t’ me, afore we lost 
her lights in the mist. An’ in that blac 
night—with the wind t’ smother his cries 

we couldn’t find Sammy Small. 


“The wind fell away at dawn,” Tum 
went on. “A gray day: the sea a col 
gray—the sky a drear color. We found 
Skipper Sammy, close t’ noon, with fog 
closin’ down, an’ a drip o’ rain fallin’ 
He was squatted on a pan o’ ice—brood 
in’—wrapped up in his ecoonskin coat 
Tumm,’ says he, ‘carry my ol’ bon 
aboard.’ An’ he said never a word mor 
until we had un stretched out in his 
bunk an’ the chill eased off. Tumm,’ 
Ssavs he, ‘I got everything fixed in 
writin’, in St. John’s, for—my son 
I’ve made you executor, Tumm, for | 
knows you haves a kindly feelin’ for the 
lad, an’ an inklin’, maybe, o’ the kind 
o’ man T wished T was. A fair lad: a 
fine, brave lad, with a free hand. I’m 
glad he knows how t’ spend. I made my 
fortune, Tumm, as T made it; an’ I’n 
glad—I’m proud—I’m almighty proud 
that my son will spend it like a gentle- 
man. I leves un. An’ you, Tumm, will 
teach un wisdom an’ kindness, accordin’ 
t? your lights. That’s all. Tumm: I’ve 
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the gale. 


THE 


Pretty soon, though, 


more t’? say.’ 
run on: ‘I been a mean man. But 
m not overly sorry now: for hunger an’ 
irdship will never teach my son evil 


ings o’ the world God made. I ‘low, 
vhow,’ says he, ‘that God is even with 
‘ But I don’t know—I don’t know.’ 
1 see,” Tumm reflected, “’tis wisdom 

f an’ t? have, no doubt; but ’tis not 
e whole o’ wisdom, an’ ‘tis a mean 
or strand o’ Truth t’ hang the weight 
a life to. Maybe, then,” he continued, 
Small Sam Small fell asleep. I don’t 
now. He was quite still. I waited with 
, till twilight. *Twas gray weather still 
an’ comin’ on a black night. The ship 
tched like a gull in the spent swell o’ 
Rain fell, I mind. Maybe, 
en, Skipper Sammy didn’t quite know 
hat he was sayin’. Maybe not. I don’t 
ww. *Tumm,’ says he, ‘is you marked 
: eyes? Blood back o’ them eyes, sir— 
vod an’ a sense o’ riches. His strut, 
imm!’ cays he. ‘Is you marked the 
rut? <A little game-cock, Tumm—a 
entleman’s son, every pound an’ inch 


SPRING 
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of un! A fine, fair lad. My lad, sir. 
An’ he’s a free an’ genial spender, God 
bless un!’ 

“Skipper Sammy,” 
“died that night.” 

The gale was still blowing in Right- 
an’-Tight Cove of the Labrador, where 
the schooner Quick as Wink lay at an- 
chor: a black gale of fall weather. 

“Tumm,” the skipper of the Quick as 


Tumm concluded, 


Wink demanded, “what become o’ that 


lad?” 

“ Everybody knows,” Tumm answered. 

“What!” the skipper ejaculated; 
‘ you’re tellin’ me he’s the 
Honor—” 

‘I is,’ Tumm snapped, impatiently. 
“ He’s the Honorable Samuel Small, o’ St. 
John’s. ‘If I’m goin’ t’ use my father’s 
fortune,’ says he, ‘ I'll wear his name.’ ” 


never 


“°Twas harsh,” the skipper observed, 
‘on the mother.” 

“ No-o-o,” Tumm drawled; “ not harsh. 
She never bore no grudge against Small 
Sam Small—not after the baby was born. 
She was jus’ a common ordinary woman.” 


The Spring Maid 


BY RICHARD LE 


PRIL, half-clad in 


GALLIENNE 


flowers and showers, 


Walks, like a blossom, o’er the land: 
She smiles at May, and, laughing, takes 


The rain and sunshine hand-in-hand. 


So gay the dancing of her feet, 
So like a garden her soft breath, 
So sweet the smile upon her face, 
She charms the very heart of death. 


The young moon in a trance she holds 
Captive in clouds of orchard bloom, 


She snaps her fingers 


at the grave, 


And laughs into the face of doom. 


Yet in her gladness lurks a fear, 

In all her mirth there breathes a sigh, 
So soon her pretty flowers are gone 

And ah! she is too young to die! 
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Self-Sacrifice: A Farce-Tragedy 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Miss Jsopen Ramsey AND Miss EstHer 
GARNETT 


TSS RAMSEY: “And they 
were really understood to be 
engaged?” Miss Ramsey is a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired girl of nearly the 
length of two lady’s umbrellas and the 
bulk of one closely folded in its sheath. 
She stands with her elbow supported on 
the corner of the mantel, her temple 
resting on the knuckle of a thin, nervous 
hand, in an effect of thoughtful absent- 
Miss Garnett, more or less 
Merovingian in a costume that lends it- 
self somewhat reluctantly to a low, thick 


mindedness. 


figure, is apparently poising for de- 
parture, as she stands before the chair 
from which she has risen beside Miss 
Ramsey’s tea table and looks earnestly 
up into Miss Ramsey’s absent face. Both 
are very young, but aim at being much 
older than they are, with occasional lapses 
into extreme girlhood. 

Miss Garnett: “ Yes, distinctly. I 
knew you couldn’t know, and I thought 
you ought to.” She speaks in a deep 
conviction-bearing and conviction-carry- 
ing voice. “If he has been coming here 
SO much.” 

Miss Ramsey, with what seems tem- 
peramental abruptness: “Sit down. One 
ean always think better sitting down.” 
She catches a chair under her with a deft 
movement of her heel, and Miss Garnett 
sinks provisionally into her seat. “ And 
T think it needs thought, don’t you?” 

Miss Garnett: “That is what I ex- 
pect« d of you.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ And have some more 
tea. There is nothing like fresh tea for 
clearing the brain, and we certainly need 
clear brains for this.” She pushes a 
button in the wall beside her, and is 
silent till the maid appears. “ More tea, 
Nora.” She is silent again while the 
maid reappears with the tea and dis- 


‘TIT don’t know that he has lx 
coming here so very much. But he 
no right to be coming at all, if he is 
gaged. That is, in that way.” 

Miss Garnett: “No. Not unless 
wishes he wasn’t.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ That would give | 
less than no right.” 

Miss Garnett: “ That is true. I did 
think of it in that light.” 

Miss Ramsey: “I’m trying to deci 
what I ought to do if he does want 
get off. She said herself that they w 
engaged ?” 

Miss Garnett: “As much as tl 
Conny understood her to say so. A 
Conny never makes a mistake in wl 
people say. Emily didn’t say whom 
was engaged to, but Conny felt that t] 
was to come later, and she did not q 
feel like asking, don’t you know.” 

Miss Ramsey: “Of course. And h 


1 


appears. 


came she to decide that it was 
Ashley ?” 

Miss Garnett: “Simply by putting t 
and two together. They two were 
gether the whole time last summer.” 

Miss Ramsey: “I see. Then ther 
only one thing for me to do.” 

Miss Garnett, admiringly: “I kn 
you would say that.” 

Miss Ramsey, dreamily: “ The questi 
is what the thing is.” 

Miss Gernett: “ Yes!” 

Miss Ramsey: “ That is what I wis! 
to think over. Chocolates?” She offer 
a box, catching it with her left hi: 
from the mantel at her shoulder, wit! 
out rising. 

Miss Garnett: “Thank you, do y 
think they go well with tea?” 


Miss Ramsey: “ They go well with any- 


thing. But we mustn’t allow our mind 
to be distracted. The case is simp! 
this: If Mr. Ashley is engaged to Emil 


Fray, he has no right to go round calling 


on other girls—well, as if he wasn’t 


and he has been calling here a great deal. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE: 





That is perfectly evident. He must be 
nade to feel that girls are not to be trifled 
ith—that they are not mere toys.” 

Viss Garnett: “How splendidly you 

reason! And he ought to understand 
at Emily has a right—” 

Viss Ramsey: “ Oh, I don’t know that 
| care about her—or not primarily. Or 

vou say primarily _ 

Viss Garnett: “I never know. I only 
se it in writing.” 

Vise Ramsey: “It’s a clumsy word; I 

n't know that I shall. But what I 
ean is that I must act from a general 
rinciple, and that principle is that when 

man is engaged, it doesn’t matter 
hether the girl has thrown herself at 
him, or not—” 

Viss Garnett: “She certainly did, 
from what Conny says.” 

Viss Ramsey: “He must be shown 
that other girls won’t tolerate his be- 
having as if he were not engaged. It 
s wrong.” 

Viss Garnett: “We must stand to- 
ge ther.” 

Viss Ramsey: “Yes. Though I don’t 
infer that he has been attentive to other 
girls generally.” 

Viss Garnett: “No. I meant that 

he has been coming here so much, you 
want to prevent his trifling with others.” 

Viss Ramsey: “ Something like that. 
But it ought to be more definite. He 
ought to realize that if another girl cared 
for him, it would be cruel to her, paying 
her attentions, when he was engaged to 
some one else.” 

Viss Garnett: “ And cruel to the girl 
he is engaged to.” 

Viss Ramsey: “Yes.” She speaks 
coldly, vaguely. “ But that is the per- 
onal ground, and I wish to avoid that. 
[ wish to deal with him purely in the 
abstract.” 

Miss Garnett: “Yes. I understand 
that. And at the same time you wish 
io punish him. He ought to be made to 
feel it all the more because he is so 
evere himself.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Severe?” 

Miss Garnett: “Not tolerating any- 
thing that’s the least out of the way 
in other people. Taking you up about 
vour ideas and showing where you're 
wrong, or even silly. Spiritually snub- 
bing, Conny calls it.” 


A 
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Miss Ramsey: “Oh, I like that in 
him. It’s so invigorating. It braces up 
all your good resolutions. It makes you 
ashamed; and shame is sanative.” 

Miss Garnett: “That’s just what I 
told Conny, or the same thing. Do you 
think another one would hurt me? | 
will risk it, anyway.” She takes another 
chocolate from the box. ‘“ Go on.” 

Miss Ramsey: “Oh, I was just wish- 
ing that I had been out longer, and had 
a little more experience of men. Then 
I should know how to act. How do you 
suppose people do, generally ?” 

Miss Garnett: “Why, you know, if 
they find a man in love with them, after 
he’s engaged to another girl, they make 
him go back to her, it doesn’t matter 
whether they’re in love with him them- 
selves or not.” 

Miss Ramsey: “I’m not in love with 
Mr. Ashley, please.” 

Miss Garnett: “ No; I’m supposing an 
extreme case.” 

Miss Ramsey, after a moment of silent 
thought: “ Did you ever hear of any- 
body doing it?” 

, Miss Garnett: “Not just in our set. 
But I know it’s done continually.” 

Miss Ramsey: “It seems to me as if 
I had read something of the kind.” 

Miss Garnett: “Oh yes, the books are 
full of it. Are those mallows? They 
might carry off the effects of the choc- 

lates.” Miss Ramsey passes her the box 
of marshmallows which she has bent over 
the table to look at. 

Miss Ramsey: “And of course they 
couldn’t get into the books if they hadn’t 
really happened. I wish I could think 
of a ease in point.” 

Miss Garnett: “ Why, there was Peg 
Woffington—” 

Miss Ramsey, with displeasure: “ She 
was an actress of some sort, wasn’t she?” 

Miss Garnett, with meritorious candor: 
“Yes, she was. Sut she was a very 
good actress.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ What did she do?’ 

Miss Garnett: “ Well, it’s a long time 
since I read it; and it’s rather old- 
fashioned now. But there was a country- 
man of some sort, I remember, who came 
away from his wife, and fell in love with 
Peg Woffington, and then the wife fol- 
lows him up to London, and begs her to 
give him back to her, and she does it. 


_ 
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There’s something about a portrait of 
Peg—I don’t remember exactly; she puts 
her face through and cries when the wife 
talks to the picture. The wife thinks 
it is a real picture, and she is kind of 
soliloquizing, and asking Peg to give her 
husband back to her; and Peg does, in 
the end. That part is beautiful. They 
become the greatest friends.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Rather silly, I should 
say.” 

Miss Garnett: “ Yes, it is rather silly, 
but I suppose the author thought she had 
to do something.” 

Miss Ramsey: “And disgusting, a 
married man, that way. I don’t see any 
comparison with Mr. Ashley.” 

Miss Garnett: “ No, there really isn’t 
any. Emily has never asked you to give 
him up. And besides, Peg Woftington 
really liked him a little—loved him, 
in fact.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ And I don’t like Mr. 
Ashley at all. Of course I respect him 
—and I admire his intellect; there’s no 
question about his being handsome; but 
I have never thought of him for a mo- 
ment in any other way; and now I can’t 
even respect him.” 

Miss Garnett: “Nobody could. T’m 
sure Emily would be welcome to him 
But he has 
never been about with me so much as he 
has with you, and I don’t wonder you 
feel indignant.” 

Miss Ramsey, coldly: “I don’t feel 
indignant. I wish to be just.” 

Miss Garnett: “Yes, that is what I 
mean. And poor Emily is so uninter- 
In the play that Kentucky Sum- 
mers does, she is perfectly fascinating at 





as far as J was concerned. 


esting! 


first, and you can see why the poor girl’s 
fiancé should be so taken with her. But 
I’m sure no one could say you had ever 
given Mr. Ashley the least encourage- 
ment. It would be pure justice on your 
part. I think you are grand! I shall 
always be proud of knowing what you 
were going to do.” 

Miss Ramsey, after some moments of 
snubbing intention: “I don’t know what 
I am going to do myself, yet. Or how. 
What was that play? I never heard of it.” 

Miss Garnett: “1 don’t remember dis- 
tinectly, but it was about a young man 
who falls in love with her, when he’s en- 
gaged to another girl, and she determines, 


as soon as she finds it out, to disgust | 
so that he will go back to the other g 
don’t you know ?” 

Miss Ramsey: “That sounds rat 
more practical than the Peg Woffingt 
plan. What does she do?’ 

Miss Garnett: “ Nothing you'd 
to do.” 

Miss Ramsey: “Td like to do sor 
thing in such a cause. What d 
she do?” 

Miss Garnett: “Oh, when he is ec: 
ing on her, Kentucky Summers p1 
tends to fly into a rage with her sist 
and she pulls her hair down, and sla: 
everything round the room, and scol 
and drinks champagne, and wants him t 
drink with her. and I don’t know wh 
all. The upshot is that he is only 
glad to get away.” 

Miss Ramsey: “It’s rather loathson 
isn’t it?” 

Miss Garnett: “It is rather loathsom 
But it was in a good cause, and I su; 
pose it was what an actress woul 
think of.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ An actress?” 

Miss Garnett: “I forgot. The heroi: 
is a distinguished actress, you know, a1 
Kentucky could play that sort of pa 
to perfection. But I don’t think a lad 
would like to cut up, much, in tl 
best cause.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Cut up?’ 

Miss Garnett: “She certainly fris! 
How del 


Have you ev 


about the room a good deal. 
cious these mallows are! 
tried toasting them ?” 

Miss Ramsey: “At school. Ther 
seems an idea in it. And the hero isn’t 
married. I don’t like the notion of 
married man.” 

Miss Garnett: “Oh, I’m quite sure h 
isn’t married. He’s merely engaged 
That makes the whole difference from 
the Peg Woffington story. And there’s 
no portrait, I’m confident, so that you 
wouldn’t have to do that part.” 

Miss Ramsey, haughtily: “I don’t pro- 
pose to do any part. If the affair can’t 
be arranged without some such mount 
bank business!” 


Miss Garnett: “ You can manage it, if 


anybody can. You have so much dignity 
that you could awe him into doing his 
duty by a single glance. 
in his place!” 


I wouldn’t be 
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Viss Ramsey: “I shall not give him 

glance. I shall not see him when he 

mes. That will be simpler still.” To 
Nora. at the door: “ What is it, Nora ?”’ 


LI 


Nora. Miss Ramsey, Miss GARNETT 


Vora: “Mr. Ashley, Miss Ramsey.” 

Viss* Ramsey, with a severity not meant 
for Nora: “Ask him to sit down in the 

eption-room a moment.” 

Vora: “ Yes, Miss Ramsey.” 


Il] 
Miss Ramsey, Miss GARNETT 


Miss Garnett, rising and seizing Miss 
Ramsey’s hands: “Oh, Isobel! But you 
vill be equal to it! Oh! Oh!” 

Miss Ramsey, with state: “ Why are 
vou going, Esther? Sit down.” 

Viss Garnett: “If I only could stay! 
If I could hide under the sofa, or behind 
the sereen! Isn’t it wonderful—provi- 
dential—his coming at the very instant? 
Oh, Isobe 1!” She clasps her friend con- 
vulsively, and after a moment’s resistance 
Miss Ramsey -yields to her emotion, and 
they hide their faces in each other’s necks, 
and strangle their hysteric laughter. 
They try to regain their composure, and 
hen abandon the effort with a shudder- 
ing delight in the perfection of the in- 
cident. “ What shall you do? Shall you 
trust to inspiration? Shall you make 
him show his hand first, and then act? 
Or shall you tell him at once that you 
cnow all, and— Or no, of course you 
can’t do that. He’s not supposed to know 


that you know. Oh, I can imagine the 
freezing hauteur that you'll receive him 
vith, and the icy indifference. you'll let 
him understand that he isn’t a persona 
grata with! If I were only as tall as you! 
He isn’t as tall himself, and you can 
tower over him. Don’t sit down, or bend, 
or anything; just stand with your head 
up, and glance carelessly at him under 
your lashes as if nobody was there! Then 
it will gradually dawn upon him that 
you know everything, and he’ll simply 
go through the floor.” They take some 
ecstatic turns about the room, Miss 
Ramsey waltzing as gentleman. She 
abruptly frees herself. 


A 
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Miss Ramsey: “ No. It can’t be as 
tacit as all that. There must be some- 
thing explicit. As you say, I must do 
something to cure him of his fancy 
his perfidy—and make him glad to go 
back to her.” 

Miss Garnett: “Yes! Do you think 
he deserves it ?”’ 

Viss Ramsey: “Wve no wish to pun- 
ish him.” 

Viss Garnett: “How noble you are! 
I don’t wonder he adores you. J should. 
But you won’t find it so easy. You must 
do something drastic. It is drastic, isn’t 
it? or do I mean static? One of those 
things when you simply crush a person. 
But now I must go. How I should like 
to listen at the door! We must kiss 
each other very quietly, and I must slip 
out— Oh, you dear! How I long to 
know what you'll do! But it will be 
perfect, whatever it is. You always did 
They knit their fin- 
gers together in parting. “On second 


do perfect things.” 


thoughts I won’t kiss you. It might un- 
man you, and you need all your strength. 
Unman isn’t the word, exactly, but you 
can’t say ungirl, can you? It would be 
ridiculous. Though girls are as brave 
as men when it comes to duty. Good-by, 
dear!” She catches Miss Ramsey about 
the neck, and pressing her lips silently 
to her cheek, runs out. Miss Ramsey 
rings and the maid appears. 


IV 
Nora, Miss Ramsey 


Miss Ramsey, starting: “Oh! Is that 
you, Nora? Of course! Nora!” 

Nora: “Yes, Miss Ramsey.” 

Miss Ramsey: “Do you know where 
my brother keeps his cigarettes ?” 

Nora: “ Why, in his room, Miss Ram- 
sey; you told him you didn’t like the 
smell here.” ; 

Miss Ramsey: “Yes, yes. I forgot. 
And has he got any cocktails ?” 

Nora: “ He’s got the whole bottle full 
of them yet.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Full yet?” 

Nora: “You wouldn’t let him offer 
them to the gentlemen he had to lunch, 
last week, because you. said 
Miss Ramsey: “ What did I say ?” 
Nora: “ Thev were vulgar.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ And so they are. And 













































































so much the better! Bring the cigarettes, 
and the bottle and some glasses here, 
Nora, and then ask Mr. Ashley to come.” 
She walks away to the window, and 
hurriedly hums a musical comedy waltz, 
not quite in tune, as from not re- 
membering exactly, and after Nora has 
tinkled in with a tray of glasses, she 
lights a cigarette, and stands puffing it, 
gasping and coughing a little, as Walter 
Ashley enters. “Oh, Mr. Ashley! Sorry 
to make you wait.” 


V 
Mr. AsHiey, Miss Ramsey 


Mr. Ashley: “The time has seemed 
long, but I could have waited all day. 
I couldn’t have gone without seeing you, 
and telling you—”’ He pauses, as if be- 
wildered at the spectacle of Miss Ram- 
sey’s resolute practice with the ciga- 
rette, which she now takes from her lips, 
and waves before her face with inno- 
cent recklessness. 

Miss Ramsey, chokingly: “Do sit 
down.” She drops into an easy chair 
beside the tea table, and stretches the 
tips of her feet out beyond the hem of 
her skirt in extremely lady-like abandon. 
“ Have a cigarette.” She reaches the box 
to him 

Ashley: “Thank you. I won’t smoke, 
I believe.” He stands frowning, while 
she throws her cigarette into a teacup 
and lights another. 

Miss Ramsey: “I thought everybody 
smoked. Then have a cocktail.” 

Ashley: “A what?” 

Miss Ramsey: “A cocktail. So many 
people like them with their tea, instead 
of rum, you know.” 

Ashley: “No, I didn’t know.” He 
regards her with amaze, rapidly hardening 
into condemnation. 

Miss .Ramsey: “T hope you don’t 
object to smoking. Englishwomen all 
smoke.” 

Ashley: “TI think I’ve heard. I didn’t 
know that American ladies did.” 

Miss Ramsey: They don’t, all. But 
they will when they find how nice it is.” 

Ashley: “And do Englishwomen all 
drink cocktails ?”’ 

Miss Ramsey: “ They will when they 
find how nice it is. But why do you keep 
standing? Sit down, if it’s only for a 
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moment. There is something I would lik. 
to talk with you about. What were yo 
saying when you came in? I didn’t cate 
it, quite.” 

Ashley: “ Nothing—now—” 

Miss Ramsey: “I wanted to ask wh: 
you thought of Geralda Bracy in lh 
Thistledown Dance. One can’t tell fro: 
the papers ; they’re so censorious.” 

Ashley: “Ive not seen her.” , 

Miss Ramsey, regarding the smokin; 
end of her cigarette with refined reckless 
ness: “ One hears such different opinions 
Some people think her dancing is ver 
spiritual; one man said that, anyway, hi 
costuming was not very material.” After 
a silence on Ashley’s part, “Don’t yo 
think that was funny ?” 

Ashley: “Wm afraid I’m no judge of 
humor.” 

Miss Ramsey, inattentively: “I b 
lieve I shall get Geralda Bracy here t 
lunch, some day. I shall count upon you. 
Mr. Ashley. Say you'll come, and I'll 
fix a date. Have I offered you any tea ?” 

Ashley: “Thank you, I don’t ear 
for any.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ And I can’t persuad 
you to have a cocktail? I believe I'll 
have another myself.” She takes up the 
bottle, and tries several times to pour 
from it. “I do believe Nora’s forgotten 
to open it! That is a good joke on me. 
But I mustn’t let her know. Do you 
happen to have a pocket-corkscrew with 
you, Mr. Ashley?” 

Ashley: “ No—” 

Miss Ramsey: “Well, never mind. 
When I tell Jimmy Elder, he'll simply 
die laughing, he does enjoy a thing like 
that so. He was the one that said that 
about Geralda Brace’s costuming. But 
you know him, don’t you?” 

Ashley: “ Not very well.” 

Miss Ramsey: “You must. He’s here 
nearly every day for afternoon tea. I 
know some people don’t approve of 
him, but he says such good things, 
and I tell my brother so when he gets 
down on Jimmy.” She tosses her ciga- 
rette into the grate, and lights an- 
other. “I wonder why they always have 
cynical persons smoke, on the stage? 
T don’t see that the two things necessarily 
go together, but it does give you a kind 
of thrill when they strike a match, and 
it lights up their faces when they put it 
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the cigarette. You know something 
d and wicked is going to happen. It’s 
st the same in a book, too. Have you 
read A Mist of Blood and Tears? It’s 
full of passion from the first page to the 
Don’t you like passion in books ?” 
ishley: “Vm not sure I know what 
mean. There are several kinds of 
passion: envy, avarice, anger- ‘ 

Viss Ramsey, forcing a laugh, which 
hokes into a cough, and leaves her gasp- 
“ How delightful you are, Mr. Ash- 
You must guess again. If you had 
d A Mist of 3lood and Tears you 


vouldn’t have to guess. But I know you 


ire just making fun of me.” She puffs 

olently at her cigarette, and then sud- 
denly flings it away, and starts to her feet. 
‘Will you—would you—open the win- 
aow ‘i She collapses into her chair. 

{shley, springing toward her: “ Miss 
Ramsey, are you—you are ill!” 

Viss Ramsey: “No, no! The window! 
A little faint—it’s so close There, it’s 

right now. Or it will be—when 
I’ve had—another cigarette.” She leans 
forward to take one; Ashley grave ly 
watches her, but says nothing. She 
lights her cigarette, but without smoking, 
throws it away. “Go on.” 

Ashley: “I wasn’t saying anything!” 

Viss Ramsey: “Oh, I forgot. And I 
don’t know what we were talking about 
myself.” She falls limply back into her 
chair, and closes her eyes. 

{shley: “ Sha’n’t I ring for your maid? 
I’m afraid—” 

Viss Ramsey, imperiously: “ Not at 
all. Not on any account.” Far less im- 
periously: “You may pour me a cup of 
tea if you like. That will make me well. 
The full strength, please.” She motions 
away the hot-water jug with which he 
has proposed qualifying the cup of tea 
which he offers her. 

Ashley: “ One lump or two ?” 

Viss Ramsey: “ Only one, thank you.” 
She takes the cup. 

Ashley, offering the milk: “ Cream ?” 

Miss Ramsey: “A drop.” He stands 
anxiously beside her while she takes a 
long draught, and then gives back the 
cup. “ That was perfect.” 

Ashley: “ Another?” 

Miss Ramsey: “ No, that is just right. 
Now go on. Or, I forgot. You were not 
going on. Oh dear! How much better 
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1 feel. There must have been something 
poisonous in those cigarettes.” 

Ashley: “ Yes, there was tobacco.” 

Miss Ramsey: “Oh, do you think it 
was the tobacco? Do throw the whole box 
into the fire! I shall tell Bob never to 
get cigarettes with tobacco in them after 
this. Won't you have one of the choc 
olates? Or a mallow? I feel as if I 
should never want to eat anything again 
Where was I?’ She rests her cheek 
against the side of her chair cushion, and 
speaks with closed eyes, in a weak mur- 
mur. Mr. Ashley watches her at first 
with anxiety, then with a gradual change 
of countenance until a gleam of intel- 
ligence steals into his look of compassion. 

ishley: “You asked me to throw the 
cigarettes into the fire. But I want you 
to let me keep them.” 

Miss Ramsey, with wide - flung eyes: 
‘You! You said you wouldn’t smoke.” 

ishley, laughing: “ May I change my 
mind? One talks better.” He lights a 
cigarette. “You were speaking of A 
Vist of Blood and Tears. Do you re 
member where he tears her from her 
husband, and leaps with her from the 
window of the nursery where her child ‘is 
sleeping, and runs along the house-roofs 
with her in his arms till he comes to a 
fire-escape and his automobile at the bot 
tom of it before her father’s door? She 
clasps him round the neck, and eries out: 
‘Oh, Max, Max! Husband and children, 
father and mother, and all the world for 
love and you!’ Isn’t it splendid?” 

Miss Ramsey: “I—I think it’s hor 
rid.” 
ishley: “Horrid?” He laughs boister- 
ously. “Now you are joking; you are 
making fun. Miss Ramsey, I believe 1 
will have a cocktail, after all.” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Mr. Ashley!” 

Ashley, without noting her protest: “I 
had forgotten that I had a corkscrew in 
my pocket-knife. Don’t trouble yourself 
to ring for one.” He produces the knife 
and opens the bottle; then, as Miss Ram- 
sey rises and stands aghast, he pours out 
a glass, and offers it to her, with mock 
devotion. As she shakes her head and 
recoils: “Oh! I thought vou liked cock- 
tails. They are very good after cigarettes 

very reviving. But if you won’t 
He tosses off the cocktail and sets down 
the glass, smacking his lips. “ Tell your 
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brother I commend his taste—in cock- 
tails and”—pufting his cigarettes—*“ to- 
bacco. Poison for poison. Let me offer 
you one of my cigarettes. They’re mild- 
er than these.” He puts his hand to his 
breast pocket. 

Miss Ramsey, with nervous shrinking: 
“ No—” 

Ashley: “ It’s just as well. I find that 
| hadn’t brought mine with me. But 
about that book. Why should the mere 
fact that a man is married to a cer- 
tain woman prevent his being in love 
with another, or half a dozen others; or 
vice versa?” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Mr. Ashley, do you 
wish to insult me?” 

Ashley: “Dear me, no! But put the 
case a little differently. Suppose a couple 
are merely engaged. Does that fact imply 
that neither has a right to a change of 
mind, or to be fancy free to make an- 
other choice ?”’ 

Miss Ramsey, indignantly: “ Yes, it 
does. They are as sacredly bound to each 
other as if they were married, and if 
they are false to each other the girl is 
a wretch, and the man is a villain! 
And if you think anything I have 
said can excuse you for breaking your 
engagement, or that I don’t consider 
you the wickedest person in the world, 
and the most barefaced hypocrite, and— 
and—I don’t know what—you are very 
much mistaken.” 

Ashley: “ What in the world are you 
talking about?” 

Miss Ramsey: “TI am talking about 
you, and your shameless perfidy.” 

Ashley: “My shameless perf— [ 
don’t understand! I came here to tell 
you that I love you—” 

Miss Ramsey: “How dare you! To 
speak to me of that, when— Or perhaps 
you have broken with her, and think you 
are free to hoodwink some other poor 
creature. But you will find that you 
have chosen the wrong person. And 
it’s no excuse for you her being a little 
—a little—not so bright as some girls, 
and not so good-looking. Oh, it’s enough 
to make any girl loathe her own looks! 
You mustn’t suppose you can come here 
red-handed—yes, it’s the same as a murder, 
and any true girl would say so—and tell 
me you care for me. No, Walter Ashley, 
IT haven’t fallen so low as that, though 
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I have the disgrace of your acquaintance 
And I hope—I hope—if you don’t lik 
my smoking, and offering you cocktail 
and talking the way I have, it will be 
lesson to you. And yes!—I will say it 
If it will add to your misery to kno 
that I did respect you very much, an 
thought everything—very highly—of you 
and might have answered you very differ 
ently before, when you were free to t 
me that—now I have nothing but the ut 
most abhorrence—and—disapproval . 
you. And—and— Oh, I don’t see how 
you can be so hateful!” She hides her 
face in her hands, and rushes from tlh. 
room, overturning the tea table at he: 
start, and several chairs in her cours 
toward the door. Ashley remains staring 
after her in a bewilderment which seem 
not altogether hopeless, while a succes 
sion of impetuous rings make themselv: 
heard from the street door. There is a 
sound of opening it, and then a flutte: 
of skirts and anxieties, and Miss Garnett 
comes running into the room. 


VI 
Miss Garnett, Mr. ASHLEY 


Miss Garnett, to the maid hovering in 
the doorway: “ Yes, I must have left it 
here, for I never missed it till I went to 
pay my fare in the motor-bus, and tried 
to think whether I had the exact dime, 
and if I hadn’t whether the conductor 
would change a five-dollar bill or not, 
and then it rushed into my mind that | 
had left my purse somewhere, and I knew 
IT hadn’t been anywhere else.” She runs 
from the mantel to the writing-desk in 
the corner, and then to the sofa, where, 
peering under the tea table, she finds her 
purse on the shelf. “ Oh, here it is, Nora, 
just where I put it when we began to talk, 
and I must have gone out and left it. 
I—” She starts, with a little shriek, in 
encountering Ashley. “Oh, Mr. Ashley! 
What a fright you gave me! I was just 
looking for my purse that I missed when 
I went to pay my fare in the motor-bus, 
and was wondering whether I had the 
exact dime, or the conductor could change 
a five-dollar bill, and—” She discovers, 
or affects to discover, something strange 
in his manner. “ What—what is the mat- 
ter, Mr. Ashley ?” 
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SELF-SACRIFICE: A 
ishley: “I shall be glad to have you 
| me—or any one.” 

Viss Garnett: “I don’t understand. 

las Isobel—” . 
tshley: “Miss Garnett, did you know 

is engaged ?” 

Viss Garnett: “Why, yes; I was just 

ng to econgrat—” 

ishley: “ Well, don’t, unless you can 

| me whom I am engaged to.” 

Viss Garnett: “ Why, aren’t you en- 

ved to Emily Fray ?” 

ishley: “ Not the least in the world.” 
Viss Garnett, in despair: “ Then what 

ive I done? Oh, what a fatal, fatal 

rape!” With a ray of returning hope: 

But she told me herself that she 

as engaged! And you were together 
much, last summer!” Desperately: 

[hen if she isn’t engaged to you, whom 

; she engaged to?” 

{shley: “On general principles, I 
houldn’t know, but in this particular 
instance I happen to know that she is 


engaged to Owen Brooks. They were a 


ereat deal more together last summer.” 
Viss Garnett, with conviction: “So 


they were!” With returning doubt: 


‘But why didn’t she say so?’ 

“T can’t tell you; she may 
ave had her reasons, or she may not. 
(an you possibly tell me, in return for 

y ignorance, why the fact of her en- 
agement should involve me in _ the 
trange way it seems to have done with 
Miss Ramsey ?” 

Viss Garnett, with a burst of involun- 
tary eandor: “ Why, J did that. Or, no! 
What’s she been doing ?”’ 

{shley: “Really, Miss Garnett—” 

Viss Garnett: “How can I tell you 

nything, if you don’t tell me every- 
hing? You wouldn’t wish me to be- 
ray confidence ?” 

{shley: “ No, certainly not. What was 
the confidence ?” 

Viss Garnett: “Well— But TI shall 
have to know first what she’s been doing. 
You must see that yourself, Mr. Ashley.” 
He is silent. “ Has she—has Isobel—been 
\ehaving—well, out of character?” 

Ashley: “Very much indeed.” 

Miss Garnett: “TI expected she would.” 
She fetches a thoughtful sigh, and for 
her greater emotional convenience she 
inks into an easy chair and leans for- 
ward. “Oh dear! It is a scrape.” Sud- 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 181.—94 


Ashley : 
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denly and imperatively: “Tell me ex- 
actly what she did, if you hope for any 
help whatever.” 

Ashley: “ Why, she talked of some of 
the dances at the theatres- 

Miss Garnett: “Shy ones? Go on!” 

Ashley: “And some extreme jokes 
about them—” 

Miss Garnett: 
suppose. Yes?” 

Ashley: “ And ‘ passion’ in novels—” 

Miss Garnett: “Splendid! Yes?” 

Ashley: “And she offered me a cock- 
tail—” 

Miss Garnett: _ Oh, how good! I 
didn’t suppose she would dare! Well?” 

Ashley: “ And she smoked cigarettes—” 

Miss Garnett: “ How perfectly divine! 
And what else ?”’ 

Ashley, coldly: “ May I ask why you 
admire Miss Ramsey’s behaving out of 
character so much? I think the smoking 
made her rather faint, and—” 

Miss Garnett: “She would have let it 
kill her! Never tell me that girls have no 
moral courage!” 

Ashley: “But what—what was the 
meaning of it all?” 

Miss Garnett, thoughtfully: “TI sup- 
pose if I got her in for it, I ought to get 
her out, even if I betray confidence.” 

Ashley: “It depends upon the confi- 
dence. What is it?” 

Miss Garnett: “Why— But you're 
sure it’s my duty?” 

Ashley: “Tf you care what I think 
of her—” 

Miss Garnett: “Oh, Mr. Ashley, you 
mustn’t think it strange of Isobel, on my 
bended knees you mustn’t! Why, don’t 
you see? She was just doing it to dis- 


Elder’s, I 


“ Jimmy 


gust you!” 

Ashley: “ Disgust me?” 

Miss Garnett: “ Yes, and drive you 
back to Emily Fray.” 

Ashley: “Drive me ba—” 

Miss Garnett: “If she thought you 
were engaged to Emily, when you were 
coming here all the time, and she wasn’t 
quite sure that she hated to have you, 
don’t you see it would be her duty to 
sacrifice herself, and— Oh, I suppose 
she’s heard everything up there, and—” 
She catches herself up, and runs out of 
the room, leaving Ashley to await the 
retarded descent of skirts which he hears 
on the stairs after the crash of the street 
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door has announced Miss Garnett’s es- 
cape. He stands with his back to the 
mantel, and faces Miss Ramsey as she 
enters the room. 


Vil 
Miss Ramsey, ASHLEY 


Miss Ramsey, with the effect of cold 
“Mr. Ashley? I thought I 
heard Wasn’t Miss Garnett 

Ashley: Did you think it 
was the street door closing on me?” 

Miss Ramsey: “ How should I know?” 
Then, courageously: “ No, I didn’t think 
Why do you ask?” 
uneasily about the room, with an air of 
studied inattention. 

Ashley: “ Because if you did, I ean put 
you in the right, though I can’t ‘restore 
Miss Garnett’s presence by my absence.” 
You’re rather—enig- 
matical.” A ring is heard; the maid 
pauses at the doorway. “I’m not at 


home, Nora.” To Mr. Ashley: 


; 


surprise : 


“She was. 


it was. She moves 


“ 


Miss Ramsey: 


“ It seems 
to be very close 
ishley: “It’s my having been smok- 
ing.” 
Miss Ramsey: “Your having?” She 
goes to the window, and tries to lift it. 
ishley: “Let me.” He follows her to 
the window, where he stands beside her. 
Miss Ramsey: “ Now, she’s seen me! 
Of course—” 


But I’m 


And you here with me. 
Ashley: “I shouldn’t mind. 
so sorry if—and I will go- 
Miss Ramsey: “You can’t go now— 
till she’s round the corner. She'll keep 


looking back, and she’ll think I made 
vou.” 
Ashley: “But haven’t you? Aren’t 


you sending me back to Miss Fray to tell 
her that I must keep my engagement, 
though I care nothing for her, and care 
all the world for you? Isn’t that what 
you. want me to do ?” 

Miss Ramsey: “ But you’re not en- 
gaged to her! You just—” 

Ashley: “ Just what?’ 

Miss Ramsey, desperately: “ You wish 
me to disgrace myself forever in your 
Well, I will; what does it matter 
I heard you telling Esther you 
were not engaged. I overheard you.” 

Ashley: “I fancied you must.” 

Miss Ramsey: “TI tried to overhear! I 
I wish you to. know that.” 


eyes. 


now ¢ 


eavesdropped! 
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Ashley: “ And what do you wish 
to do about it?” 
Miss Ramsey: 


“ 


I should think any s 
respecting person would know. I’m 
a self-respecting person.” Her wan 
ing gaze seems to fall for the first ¢ 
upon the tray with the cocktails 
glasses and cigarettes; she flies at the b 
button and presses it impetuously. 
“Take these thi 
To Ashley Ww 
the maid has left the room: “ Don’t 
afraid to say what you think of me!” 

Ashley: “I think all the world of 5 
But I should merely like to ask—” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Oh, you can ask ai 
thing of me now!” 

Ashley, with palpable insincerity: 
should like to ask why you don’t 
spect yourself ?” 


the maid appears: 
away, Nora, please!” 


“Was that what 
I know it wasi 
Because I have b 


Miss Ramsey: 
were going to ask? 
But I will tell you. 
a fool.” 

Ashley: “Thank you. Now I will t 
you what I was really going to ask. W 
did you wish to drive me back to M 
Fray when you knew that I would 
false to her a thousand times if I co 
only onee be true to you ?” 

Miss Ramsey: “ Now you are insulti 
me! And that is just the point. Y 
may be a very clever lawyer, Mr. Ashk 
and everybody says you are—very ab 
and talented, and all that, but you ca: 
get round that point. You may tortu 
any meaning you please out of my wor 
but I shall always say you brought 
on yourself.” 

Ashley: “ Brought what on?’ 

Miss Ramsey: “ Mr. Ashley! 
be cross-questioned.” 

Ashley: “Was that why you smoke 
and poured cocktails out of a corked bot 
tle? Was it because you wished me t 
hate you, and remember my duty, and g 
back to Miss Fray? Well, it was a dea 


I wor 


failure. It made me love you more tha 

ever. I am a fool too, as you call it.” 
Miss Ramsey: “Say anything y 

please. I havé given you the right. | 


shall not resent it. Go on.” 

Ashley: “I should only repeat mysel! 
You must have known how much I car 
for you, Isobel. Do you mind my eallins 
you Isobel ?” 


Miss Ramsey: “Not in the least if 
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SELF-SACRIFICE: 





wish to humiliate me by it. I should 
xu to trample on me in every way 
( an.” 
ichley: “Trample on you? I would 
; her be run over by a_ steam-roller 
K n tread on the least of your outlying 
lings, dearest. Do you mind my say- 
dearest ?” 
Viss Ramsey: “I have told you that 
i: can say anything you like. I deserve 
4 _ But oh, if you have a spark of pity—” 
tshley: “I’m a conflagration of com- 
ission, darling. Do you object to 
rling ?” 
Viss Ramsey, with starting tears: “ It 
esn’t matter now.” She has let her 
wely length trail into the corner of the 
fa, where she desperately reclines, sup- 
rting her elbow on the arm of it, and 
esting her drooping head on her hand. 
le draws a hassock up in front of her, 
d sits on it. 
{shley: “This represents kneeling at 
ir feet. One doesn’t do it literally 
vy more, you know.” 
Viss Ramsey, in a hollow voice: “I 
ild despise you if you did, and”— 
eply murmurous—“I don’t wish to 
spise you.” 
ishley: “No, I understand that. You 
erely wish me to despise you. But 
hy a 
Viss Ramsey, nervously: “ You know.” 
ishley: “But I don’t know—Isobel, 
earest, darling, if you will allow me 
to express myself so fully. How should 


I know ?” 
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Viss Ramsey: “ V’ve told you.” 

ishley: “ May I take your hand? For 
good-by!” He possesses himself of it. 

Ite seems to go along with those ex- 


‘essions.” 


Viss Ramsey, self - contemptuously: 
“Oh yes.” 
{shley: “Thank you. 


, 


Where were 


Wiss Ramsey, sitting up and recov- 
ering her hand: “You were saying 


ror 1d-by— 


Ashley: “Was IT? But not before I 
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had told you that I knew you were doing 
all that for my best good, and I wish— 
lL wish you could have seen how exem- 
plary you looked when you were trying 
to pour a cocktail out of a corked bottle, 
between your remarks on shy dancing 
and passionate fiction and puffs of the 
insidious cigarette! When the venomous 
tobacco began to get in its deadly work, 
and you turned pale and reeled a little, 
and called for air, it made me mentally 
vow to go back to Miss Fray instantly, 
whether I was engaged to her or not, and 
cut out poor old Brooks—” 

Miss Ramsey: “Was it Mr. Brooks? 
I didn’t hear the name exactly.” 

Ashley: “When I was telling Miss 
Garnett? I ought to have spoken louder, 
but I wasn’t sure at the time you were 
listening. Though as you were saying, 
what does it matter now ?”’ 

Miss Ramsey: “ Did I say that?” 

Ashley: “ Words to that effect. And 
they have made me feel how unworthy of 
you I am. I’m not heroic—by nature. 
But I could be, if you made me— 
by art—” 

Miss Ramsey, springing to her feet in- 
dignantly: “ Now, you are ridiculing me 
—you are making fun of me.” 

Ashley, gathering himself up from his 
hassock with difficulty, and confronting 
her: “Do I look like a man who would 
dare to make fun of you? I am half a 
head shorter than you, and in moral 
grandeur you overtop me so that I would 
always have to wear a high hat when I 
‘vas with you.” 

Miss Ramsey, thoughtfully: “ Plenty 
of girls are that way, now. But if you 
are ashamed of my being tall—”’ Flash- 
ingly, and with starting tears. 

Ashley: “ Ashamed! I can always look 
up to you, you can always stoop to me!” 
He stretches his arms toward her. 

Miss Ramsey, recoiling bewildered: 
“Wait! We haven’t cot to that yet.” 

Ashley: “Oh, Isobel — dearest — dar- 
ling! We’ve got past it! We’re on the 
home stretch, now.” 
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CHAPTER 


Fr course, 


XVIII 
with that scene in the 
parlor, all the intimacies of youth 
were broken short off; although 
etween the two girls some sort of rela- 
tionship was patched up. Nannie, thrown 
suddenly into the whirlpool of her broth- 
er’s emotions, was almost beside herself 
she was nearly twenty-eight 
years old, but it was her first real contact 
with the primitive realities of passion. 
And with that contact,—which made her 
turn away her horrified, virginal eyes,— 
was the misery of knowing that 
was suffering. She 
nihilate David—had 
possible—to her 


with distress ; 


Blair 

an- 
thing been 
brother what he 
But as David could not be made 
non-existent, she did her best to comfort 
Blair, by trying to make Elizabeth for- 
give him. The very next day she came 
to plead that Blair might come himself 
to.ask for pardon. But Elizabeth would 
not listen: 

“ Please don’t speak of it.” 

‘But, Elizabeth—”’ 

“T am very 
disgusted. I 
again.” 

At which Blair’s sister lifted her head. 
* OF Blair ought not to have 
spoken to you, but I think you forget 
that he loved you long before David did.” 

And Elizabeth cried out impatiently, 
“ Nonsense!” But Nannie’s tears touch- 
‘Nannie, I can’t see him, and 
I won’t, but I'll come and see you when 
he is not there.” At Nannie 
flared again. 


was ready to 
such a 
give 
wanted. 


and I 


want to 


angry, 
never 


am ‘very 


Blair 


see 


course, 


f d her. 
which 


“Tf you are angry at my brother, and 
ean’t forgive just a momentary—a pass- 
ing feeling, which, after all, Elizabeth, 
is a compliment—at least everybody says 
it’s a compliment to have a man say he 
loves vou—” 

“Not if you’re engaged to another 


DELAND 


Elizabeth 
her temples. 

“ Blair loved you before David tho 
of you.” 

“ Now, Nannie, don’t be silly.” 

“Tf yeu can’t overlook it, becauss 
our old friendship, you will have to d 
me, too, Elizabeth.” 

Nannie was so pitiful and tremb 
that Elizabeth put her arms around 
“T’ll never drop you, dear old Nanni: 

So, as far as the two girls were c 
cerned, the habit of affection persist 
but Mrs. 
having 


man!” burst in, scarlet 


Maitland was not annoyed 
Elizabeth when Bl 
came to supper. 

Blair did not come to supper v 
often now; he did not come to the Wor 
“Ts your brother sick?’ Sarah Mait): 
asked her stepdaughter three or f 
days later. “ He’s not on his job; wh 
the matter with him?’ 

“He is worried 
Mamma.” 

“Worried? What on earth has 
got to worry him?” she grunted. In | 
own worry she had come across the h 
to speak to Nannie and find out, if s 
could, something about her son. As s 
turned to go back to the dining-reo 
a little more uneasy than when she can 
in, her eye fell upon that picture whi 
Blair had left, a small oasis in the dex 
of Nannie’s parlor, and with her ha 
on the door-knob she paused and look 
at it. The sun was lying on the da 
oblong, and in those illuminated dept 
maternity was glowing like a jew 
Sarah Maitland saw no art, but she s: 
divine things. She bent forward a 
looked deep into the picture, and s1 
denly her eyes smiled until her wh 
face softened. “ Why, look at his litt 
foot!” she said, under her breath; “ she’ 
holding it in her hand!” She was sile1 
for a moment; then she spoke as if t 


present 


about somethi 
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herself: “ When Blair was as big as that, 
| bought him a pair of green morocco 
slippers. I don’t suppose you remember 
them. Nannie? They buttoned round the 
ankle; they had white china buttons. He 
ised to try to pick the buttons off.” She 
smiled again vaguely; then drew herself 
together, blinking a little, as if awaken- 
ine from a dream, and blew a long sigh 
through her closed lips: “ I can’t imagine 
whv he doesn’t come to the office!” 

In the dining-room, as she took up 
her pen, she frowned heavily. “ Debt 
again?” she asked herself. 3ut when, 
onee or twice. absorbed and _ irritable, 
Blair came into the office and sat down 
at his desk to write endless letters that 
he tore up as soon as they were writ- 
ten, she did not ask for any explanation. 
She merely told Robert Ferguson to tell 
the bookkeeper to make a change in 
the pay-roll. “T’m going to increase 
Blair’s salary,” she said. Money was the 
only panacea Mrs. Maitland knew any- 
thing about. 

That next fortnight left its marks on 
Blair Maitland. People who have always 
had what they want, have a sort of ir- 
rational certainty of continuing to have 
what they want. It makes-them a little 
unhumanly young. Blair’s face, which 
had been as irresponsible as a young 
faun’s, suddenly showed those sears of 
thwarted desire which mean age. There 
was actual agony in his sweet, shallow 
eyes, and with it the half-resentful as- 
tonishment of one who, being uwunac- 
customed to suffering, does not know 
how to bear it. He grew very silent; 
he was very pale; in his pain he turned 
to his sister, with an openness of emotion 
which frightened and shamed her; he 
had no self-control and no dignity. 

“T must see her. I must, I must! Go 
and ask her to see me for a moment. 
I’ve disgusted her ”—Nannie blushed— 
“but Ill make her forgive me.” Some- 
times he burst out in rages at David: 
“What does he know about love? What 
kind of a man is he for Elizabeth? She’s 
a girl now, but if he gets her, God help 
him when she wakes up, a woman! Not 
that J mean to trv to get her. Under- 
stand that. Nothing is further from my 
mind than that. She belongs to him; I 
play fair. T don’t pretend to be a saint, 
but I play fair. I don’t eut in, when the 


man’s my friend. No; I just want to see 
her and ask her to forgive me. That’s all. 
Nannie, for God’s sake ask her if she 
won’t see me, just for five minutes!” 

He quivered with his despair. Twice he 
went himself to Mr. Ferguson’s house. 
The first time Miss White welcomed him 
warmly, and scuttled up-stairs, saying 
she would “tell Elizabeth”; she cam 
down again, very soberly. “ Elizabeth 
is busy, Blair, and she says she can’t 
see you.” The next time he ealled he 
was told at the door that “ Miss Eliza- 
beth asks to be excused.” Then he wrote 
to her: “All I ask is that you shall 
see me, so that I can implore you to 
pardon me.” 

Elizabeth tore the letter up and threw 
it into the fire. But she softened a 
little. “Poor Blair,” she said to her- 
self, “but of course I shall never for- 
give him.” 

She had not told David what Blair 
had done. “He would be_ perfectly 
furious,” she thought. “Tl tell him 
later—when we are married;” and at the 
word, the warm, beautiful wave of young 
love rose in her heart—* later, when | 
belong to him, I will tell him everything!” 
She would tell him everything just as she 
would give him everything—that money, 
that blessed money which was to come to 
her next month, and on which he and 
she could live for two years, she was 
going to give him that! For she and 
Nannie and Cherry-pie had decided that if 
the money were his, by a gift, then Da- 
vid, who was perfectly crazy and noble 
about independence, would feel that he 
and Elizabeth were living on his money, 
not hers. It was an artless and very 
feminine distinction, but serious enough 
to the three women who were all so young 

Elizabeth, in fact, being the oldest, and 
Cherry-pie, at sixty-three, the youngest. 
And not only had they discovered this 
way of overcoming David’s seruples about 
a shorter engagement, but Elizabeth had 
had another inspiration: why not be mar- 
ried on the very day that the money came 
into her possession ¢ “ Oh, splendid !” 
said Nannie; but she spoke with an ef- 
fort, for she remembered Blair. So it 
was decided that Elizabeth should write 
David that when he came to Mercer to 
spend her birthday, she would give him, at 
the same moment, her money and herself. 
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That future time of sacramental giving 
and of complete taking was in her 
thoughts, with tenderness, and shame, 
and glory, as it is in the thought of every 
woman who loves and forgets herself. 
Yes, he could have her now, but he must 
take her moneu! That was the price he 
had to pay, the taking of her money. 
She was his for the taking! She was 
roing to tell him so, and then wait, glow- 
ing, and shrinking, and eager, for him to 
come and “take her.” 

It was so true, so limpid, this noble 
flame that burned in her, that she almost 
forgot Blair’s behavior; the only thing 
she thought of was her plan, and the dif- 
ficulty of putting it into the cold limits of 
pen and ink! But about a fortnight be- 
fore her birthday, she did succeed, with 
much joyous underlining of important 
words, in stating it to him. She told 
him, not only the practical details, but, 
with a lovely, untrammelled outpouring 
of her soul which was sacrificial, she 
told him that she wanted to be his wife. 
She had no reserves; it was an elemental 
moment and the matter of what is called 
modesty had no place in her ardent 
purity. It rarely has a place in organic 
impulses. In connection with death, or 
birth, or love, modesty seems only a 
rather puerile self - consciousness. So 
Elizabeth, with perfect simplicity, told 
David that she “ wanted to be married.” 
She said she had “ worked it all out,” and 
that according to her latest estimate of 
how much, or rather how little, they could 
live on, it was perfectly possible. “ You 
will say, we haven’t even as much as this,” 
she wrote, after she had stated what seem- 
ed to be the minimum income ;—and then, 
triumphantly: “we have!—the money 
Unele is going to give me on my birth- 
day! If we live on it, instead of hoard- 
ing it up, it will last at least two years!” 
Then she approached the really difficult 
matter of making David agree to live on 
money that was not his. She admitted 
that she knew how he felt on such 
matters. “And you are all wrong,” 
she declared candidly, “wrong, and a 
goose. But, so long as you do feel so, 
why, you needn’t any longer. For I am 
going to give the money to you. It is 
io be yours, not mine. You can’t refuse 
to use money that is yours, that comes to 
you as a ‘gift’? It will be as much 


yours as if somebody left it to you in 
their will, and you can burn it up, if you 
want to!” And when “business” had 
been written out, her heart spoke: 


“Dear” (she stopped to kiss the 
paper), “dear, I hope you won’t burn 
it up, because I am tired of waiting, 
and I hope you are too;”—when she 
wrote those last words, she was sud- 
denly shy;—“* Uncle is to give me the 
money on my birthday—let us be mar 
ried that day. I want to be married 
I am all yours, David—all my soul, and 
all my mind, and all my body. I have 
nothing that is not yours to take—so the 
money is yours. No, I will not even give 
it to you! it belongs to you already—as | 
do. Dear, come and take it—and me. I 
love you—love you—love you. I want 
you to take me. I want to be your wife. 
Do you understand? I want to belong to 
you. I am yours.” 


So she tried, this untutored creature, 
to put her soul and body into words, to 
write the thing that cannot even be 
spoken, whose utterance is silence. The 
mailing of the letter was a rite in 
itself; in the-dusk, as she held the green 
lid of the post-box open, she kissed the 
envelope, as she had kissed the glowing 
sheet an hour before. Then forgetting 
Blair, and the possible chance of meeting 
him, she flew down to Nannie’s to tell 
her that the die had been cast. Nannie 
was sitting by herself, brooding over her 
brother’s troubles, and trying to draw; 
but Elizabeth brushed aside pencils and 
crusts of bread, and india-rubbers, and 
flung her arms about her, pressing her 
face against hers and pouring the happy 
secret into her ear: 

“Oh, Nannie—I’ve told him! We'll 
be married on my birthday. Go ahead 
and get your dress!” she said, breathless- 
ly, and Nannie tried her best to be 
happy, too. 

That night, a little timidly, Elizabeth 
told her uncle what she wanted to do; and 
after a rather startled moment Robert 
Ferguson was inclined to think the idea 
practicable. We are selfish creatures at 
best, all of us! Elizabeth’s way of be- 
ing happy herself opened a possibility of 
happiness for her uncle. “Mrs. Richie 
can’t make David an excuse for saying 
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THE 


if the boy gets a home of his own,” 
thought; and added to himself, “ of 
rse. when the child’s money is used 
lll help them out.” But to his niece 
nlv barked warningly: “ Well, let’s 
what David has to say; he has 
sense.” 

“Do you think there’s much doubt as 
what he’ll say?’ Elizabeth said; and 
dimple deepened so entrancingly that 

Robert Ferguson gave her a meagre kiss. 

For the next three days she moved 

it in a half-dream, sometimes red- 

ig suddenly; sometimes breathing a 

tle quickly, with a faint fright in her 

—had she said too much? would he 

lerstand? And then a gush of con- 

nt love filled her like music. <% 

dn’t say too much! I want him to 
that I feel—that way!” 

When David read that throbbing let- 

r, he grew scarlet to his temples. 

There had been many moments during 
ir engagement when Elizabeth, in 
rhter ways, had bared her soul to him, 

d always he had had the impulse to 
ver his eyes, as in a holy of holies. 

He had never, in those moments, dared 
take advantage of such divine naked- 
ss, even by a kiss. But she had never 
fore trusted her passion to the coldness 
pen and ink; it had had the accompani- 
nt of eyes and lips, and eager, break- 

g voice. Perhaps if the letter had com« 

at a different moment, he could n 

asily have called up that voice, and those 
humid eyes; he might have felt again 

e rose-pressure of the soft mouth. As 

t was, he read it in troubled preoccupa- 


ior 


m, and then he reddened sharply: 
he was a worthless cuss—he couldn’t 
ven stand on his own legs and get mar- 
ried, like a man; his girl had to say she 
would support him; she had to offer him 
money! ‘“ Damn,” said David softly. 

A letter is a risky thing; the writer 
gambles on the reader’s frame of mind. 
Cold reason may strike a moment of hot 
passion—and vice versa. David received 
Elizabeth’s hot letter on what had been, 
figuratively speaking, a very cold day. In 
the morning he had been reprimanded 
by the House officer for some slight for- 
getfulness—a forgetfulness caused by his 
ibsorption in planning an experiment in 
the laboratory. At noon he made the 
experiment, which, instead of crowning 
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a series of deductions with triumphant 
proof, utterly failed. Then he had had 
pressing reminders of bills, still unpaid, 
for a pair of trousers and a ease of instru- 
ments, and he admitted to himself that he 
would have to ask his mother for the 
money to meet them. ‘I am a fizzle, all 
round,” he told himself grimly. “ Can't 
remember anything overnight. Can't 
count on a doggone reaction. Can’t pay 
for my own pants! I won’t be able to 
marry for ten years. If Elizabeth is 
wise, she will throw me over. She'll be 
tired of waiting for me, before I can 
earn enough to buy my instruments, let 
alone the shoe-strings Mr. Ferguson 
talked about,” he ended, with an angry 
sneer at himself. 


Then her letter came. It was a spur 
on rows lled flesh. Elizabeth was tired 
of waiting! She said so. But she would 


help him; she would “ give” him money; 
she would, in fact, support’ him!—just 
as his mother had been doing all his life. 
And yet, the loveliness of her love! THis 
eyes stung when, sore with disappoint- 
ment at himself, he answered her. He 
held her letter in his hand as he wrote, 
and once he put it to his lips. But all 
the same he wrote in his laconic way, as 
he had to write: 


“Dear EvizapetH—Your money can- 
not be mine by any gift. Calling it so 
won’t make it so. Anyhow, it would not 
support us two vears. By that time, as 
things look now, I shall probably not be 
earning any kind of an income. I am 
sorry you are tired of waiting, but 
I can’t let you be imprudent. And 
apart from prudence, I could not re- 
spect myself if you supported me. It 
has been misery to me to have Materna 
saddled with a big, lazy brute of a fellow 
like me, who ought, by this time, to be 
taking care of you both. Well, the 
Lord only knows when I will come up 
to time! You might as well make up 
your mind to it that I’m a fizzle. I am 
discouraged with myself and everything 
else, and I see you are too—and Heaven 
knows I don’t blame you. I know you 
think it is an awfully long time to wait, 
but it isn’t as long to you as it is to 
me. Dear, 1 love you; I can’t tell you 
how I love you. I haven’t words, as 
vou have, but you know I do—and yet 
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sometimes I feel as if I oughtn’t to 
marry you.” 


Elizabeth, running down the steps to 
meet the postman, saw the familiar im- 
print on the corner of an envelope, and 
drew it from the pack before the good- 
natured man could hand it to her. 

“Guess you don’t want no Philadel- 
phia letter?” he said slyly. 

“ Of course I don’t!” she retorted; and 
the trudging postman smiled for a whole 
block because of the light in her face. 
In the house, the letter in her hand, she 
stopped to hug Miss White. “Cherry- 
pie! the letter has come. I’m to be mar- 
ried on my birthday!” 

“Oh, my lamb,” said Cherry-pie, 
“however shall I get things ready in 
time!” Elizabeth did not wait to help 
her in her housekeeping anxieties. She 
fled singing up to her room. 


“Oh, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful, 
Oh, that will be joyful, 
To meet to part no more!” 


Then she opened the letter. . . . She 
read the last lines with unseeing eyes; 
the first lines were branding them- 
selves into her soul. She folded the 
brief sheet with deliberation, and slowly 
put it back into the envelope. Then the 
color began to fall out of her face. 
Her eyes smouldered, glowed, then 
suddenly blazed: “He is sorry I am 
tired waiting.” 

Something warm, like a lifting tide 
of heat, was rising just below her 
breast -bone; it rose, and rose, and 
surged, until she gasped, and cried 
out hoarsely: “‘Couldn’t respect him- 
self’? And what about me respecting 
myself?’ And the intolerable wave of 
heat still rose, swelling and bursting un- 
til it choked her; she was strangling. 
She clutched at her throat, then flung 
out elenched hands. “ He can’t ‘let me’ 
marry him? It’s ‘a long time for me 
to wait’! I must ‘make up my mind 
to it’! TI hate him—TI want to kill him— 
T want to tear him! What did I tell him? 
‘to come and take me’? And he doesn’t 
want me! And Nannie knows I told 
him to come, and Miss White and Uncle 
know it. And they will know he didn’t 
want me. They know I wanted him. 
Oh, how could T have told him that? I 
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must kill him—I must kill myself—” 
Her wild outpouring of words was with 
out sense or meaning to her. She shud 
dered violently, something crimson seem 
ed to spread before her eyes, but the pallor 
of her face was alarming. She began to 
pace up and down the room. Once she 
unfolded the letter, and glancing agai: 
at those moderate words, laughed loud- 
ly. “*His,’” she said, “I told him 
I was ‘his’? I must. have been out of 
my head. Oh, I could kill myself! I’m 
not his—never! And I told Cherry-pie 
I was going to be—” but she could not 
speak the word. She stood still and 
gasped for breath. It was the hideous 
revulsion of spiritual passion, which tear 
the body as well as the soul. 

The paroxysm was so violent, and so 
long in coming to its height before there 
could be any ebb, that suddenly she reeled 
slightly. A gray mist seemed to roll up 
out of the corners of the room. She sank 
down on the floor, sidewise, crumpling 
up against her bed. When she opened 
her eyes, the mist had gone, and she 
felt very stiff and a little sick. “ Why, 
where am I?” she said aloud, “ what’s 
the matter with me?” And then, dully, 
she remembered David’s letter, and un- 
derstood that she had fainted. “I was 
so angry I fainted,” she thought, in list- 
less astonishment. For the moment she 
was entirely without feeling, neither 
angry, nor wounded, nor ashamed. Then, 
little by little, the dreadful wave, which 
had ebbed, began to rise again. But 
now it was cold, not hot. She said 
to herself, quietly, that she would write 
to David Richie, and tell him that 
neither she nor her money was his, 
or any further concern of his. “ He 
needn’t trouble himself; there would be 
no further ‘imprudence.’ Oh, fool! fool! 
immodest fool! to have told him he 
‘could have her for the taking,’ and he 
said it was ‘long’ for her to ‘ wait’!” 
Tt, was an unbearable recollection. 
“His,” she had said; “soul and body.” 
She saw again the written words 
that she had kissed, and she had an 
impulse to tear the flesh of the lovely 
young body she had offered this man, and 
he had—declined. “ His?” She blushed 
until she had to put her cold hands on 
her cheeks and forehead to ease the 
scorch. The modesty which a great and 
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ple moment had obliterated came 


back with intolerable sharpness. 


By and by she got on her feet ard 
raeged herself to a chair; she looked 
ry wan and languid. For the moment 
fire was out. It had burned up 
ecious things. 
‘Tll write to him to-morrow,” she 
ht. And through the cold rage 
felt a hot stab of satisfaction; her 
tter—‘a rather different letter, this 
me!’—would make him suffer! But 
t enough. Not enough. She wished 
could make him die, as she was dying. 
But she could not write at that moment; 
idea of taking up a pen turned her 
k with the remembrance of what her 
en had written three days before. In- 
id of writing, she would go out and 
ik, and walk, and walk, and think 
w she could punish him, how she could 
! him! Where would she go? Never 
ind! anywhere—anywhere. Just let 
her get out—let her be alone, where 
body could speak to her. How could 
he ever speak to people again?’—to Miss 
White, who was down in the dining- 
m, now, planning for the—wedding! 
Nannie, who knew that David had 
heen summoned and must be told that 
refused to come; to Blair, who would 
ess —she paused, remembering that 
he was angry with Blair. There was 
perceptible instant before she could 
recollect why; when she did, she felt 
a pang of relief in her agony of humilia- 
ion. Blair, whatever else he was, was 
man—a man who could love a woman! 
It oceurred to her that the girl Blair 
loved would not be thought immod- 
st if she showed him how much she 
ved him. 
She began to put on her things to go 
t, and as she fastened her hat she 
looked at herself in the glass. “I have 
wicked sort of face,” she thought, with 
curious detachment from the moment, 
hich was almost that of an outside 
observer. She packed a small hand-bag, 
and then opened her purse to see if she 
had money enough to carry out a vague 
plan of going somewhere to spend the 
night, “ to get away from people.” It was 
noon when she went down-stairs; in the 
hall she ealled to Miss White that she 
was going out. 
“ But it’s just dinner-time, my lamb,” 
Vor. CXXII.—-No. 731.—95 
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Miss White called back from the dining- 
room; “and I must talk to you about- 

“ I—I want to see Nannie,” Elizabeth 
said, in a smothered voice. It occurred 
to her that, later, she would go and tell 
Nannie that she had broken her engage- 
ment; it would be a satisfaction to do 
that, at any rate! 

“Oh, you’re going to take dinner with 
her?” Miss White said; “well, tell her 
to come in this afternoon and let us talk 
things over. There is so much to be done 
between now and the wedding,” Cherry- 
pie fretted happily. 

“ Wedding!” Elizabeth said to herself, 
between clenched teeth; then she slipped 
back the latch of the front door; “I 
sha’n’t come back until to-morrow,” 
she said. 

“Oh, my lamb!” Miss White remon- 
strated, “I must ask you some questions 
about the wedding!” And then she re- 
membered more immediate questions: “ Is 
your satchel packed? Have you plenty 
of clean pocket-handkerchiefs?  Eliza- 
beth! be careful not to take cold, and 
ask Nannie how many teaspoons she can 
lend us—” The door slammed. It 
seemed to Elizabeth that she could never 
look in Cherry-pie’s face again. She 
had a frantic feeling that if she could 
not escape from that intolerable in- 
sistence on the—the—wedding, she would 
die. In the street, the mere cessation of 
Miss White’s joyous twittering was a 
relief. . . . She must go where she could 
be alone. She walked several blocks 
before she thought of Willis’s; it would 
take at least two hours to get there, and 
she could think things over without inter- 
ruption. She could think how she could 
save her self-respect before Miss White 
and her uncle and Nannie; and she could 
also think of some dreadful way, some 
terrible way to punish David Richie. 
Yes; she would walk out to Willis’s. . . 

“ Elizabeth!” some one said, at her 
elbow, and with a start she turned to 
see Blair. As they looked at each other, 
these two unhappy beings, each felt a 
pang of pity for the other. Blair’s face 
was haggard; Elizabeth’s was white to 
the point of ghastliness, but there was 
a smudge of crimson just below the 
glittering amber of her eyes. “ Eliza- 
beth!” he said, shocked, “what is it? 
You are ill! What has happened?” 
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‘Nothing. I—am tired.” She was so 
unconscious of everything but the mael- 
strom realization that hated David 
that did not remember that the 
hesitating man beside her was under the 
ban of her displeasure. Her only thought 
was that she wished he would leave her 
to herself. 

“Dark day, isn’t it?’ Blair said; but 
his voice broke in his throat. 

‘IT think we are going to have rain,” 
Elizabeth answered, mechanically. She 
was perfectly unaware of what she said, 
for at that she saw, on the 
other side of the street, the friendly post- 
man who two hours ago had brought her 
David Richie’s insult; his empty 
pouch over his shoulder, he was trudg- 
ing back to the post-office. Against the 
clamoring fury of her thoughts and 
the instant vision of the look of David’s 
letter, Blair’s was no more to 
her than the brush ef a wing across the 
surface of a torrent. 

As for Blair, he was dazed, and then 
ecstatic. She had not sent him away! 
She was perfectly matter-of-fact! “‘J/ 
think we are going to have rain.” She 
must have forgiven him! “ May I walk 
home with you, Elizabeth?” he said 
breathlessly. 

“Vm not 
walking.” 

“So am I,” he said. He had got him- 
self in hand by this time; every faculty 
was alert; he had his chance to ask for 
pardon! ‘“ Come out to Mrs. Todd’s, and 
have some pink ice-cream. Elizabeth, do 
you remember the paper roses on those 
dreadful marble-topped tables that were 
sort of semi-transparent ?”’ 

Elizabeth half smiled. “TI had for- 
gotten them: how horrid they were.” 
With the surface of her mind she began 
to be conscious of a sort of relief in his 
presence; it was like a veil between her 
and the flames. 

Blair, watching 
“Till treat. 
spree!” 

‘You 
she said absently. 
primitive 
but 
cover 


she 


she 


moment 


now, 


presence 


going home. am just 


her furtively, said: 
Come along, let’s have a 
did do the treating,” 
Blair laughed. The 
are always naked; 
inevitably most of us try to 
them with the fig-leaf of trivial 
speech—a laugh, perhaps, or a question 
about the weather; somehow, in 


always 


emotions 
how 


some 
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the nakedness must be cove 
So now, Love and Hate, walking sick 
side in Mercer’s murky noon, were 
the moment hidden from each oth 
Blair laughed, and said he would ma 
her “treat”? for a change, and she 


way, 


plied that she couldn’t afford it. 
At the toll-house he urged again, w 


“Oh, come 
eat stuff, but just for t 
the Mrs. Todd will 
charmed to see us, I’m sure.” 

“Well,” Elizabeth agreed; for a n 
ment the vapid talk was like balm la 
upon burnt flesh. Then suddenly s 
remembered how David had sprung 
that snowy path to the toll-house, 
knock on the window and ery, “I 
got her!” Ah, he was a little t 
sure; a little sure! She was n 
so easy to get as all that, not so che: 
as he seemed to think—though s! 
had offered herself; had even told hi 
she was “tired of waiting”! (And 
home Cherry-pie was counting the te: 
spoons for the wedding breakfast.) 

Blair heard that fierce intake of l« 
breath, and quivered without knowi1 
why. “ Yes, let us go!” Elizabeth sai 
fiercely. At least this chuckling ol 
woman should see that David had not 
“got her.” She should her wit 
Blair, and know that there were men i! 
the world who cared for her, if Davi 
Richie did not. 

Mrs. Todd was not at home; perhap 
if she had been 

But 
figure, 


gay obstinacy. 
the 


thing; 


2S 
needn’t 
fun of 


too 


see 


instead of the big, motherly ol 


beaming at them from the to! 
house door, a slatternly maid servant 
said her mistress was out. “ We ain't 
doin’ much cream now,” she said, wrap 
ping her arms in her apron and shive1 
ing, “it’s too cold. I ain’t got anything 
but vanilla.” 

“We'll have vanilla, then,” Blair said 
in his rather courtly way, and the gir 
opening the door of the “ saloon,” scur 
ried off. “By Jove!” said Blair, “|! 
believe these are the identical blue paper 
roses—look at them!” 

She sat down wearily. “I believe the: 
are,” she said, and began to pull off her 
gloves. Outside in the toll-house garde: 
the frosted stems of last summer’s flow- 
ers stood upright in the snow. She re- 
membered that Mrs. Todd’s geraniums 
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.d been glowing in the window that 
nter day when David had shouted his 
riumphant news. Probably they were 
Everything else was dead. 

‘Still the tissue-paper star on the 
ling!” Blair cried, joyously, “yes, 
ervthing is just the same!” And in- 
.4. when the maid, glancing with 
rtive, admiring eyes at the handsome 


ad now. 


ntleman and the cross-looking lady, 
t down on the semi-translucent marble 
» of the table two tall glasses of 
cream, each capped with its dull and 
nted spoon, the past was complete- 
reproduced. As the frowsy little 
itress left them, they looked at the 
llid, milky stuff, and then at each 
ther, and their individual preoccupa- 
ns thinned for a moment. Blair 
ighed; Elizabeth smiled faintly. 
‘You don’t expect me to eat it, I 
pe?” she said. 
‘T won’t make you eat it. Let’s talk.” 
But Elizabeth took up her gloves. “I 
st go, Blair.” 
He pushed the tumblers aside and 
ined toward her; one hand gripped the 
ve of the table until the knuckles were 
‘ite; the other was clenched on his 
ee. “Elizabeth,” he said, in a low 
ice, “ have you forgiven me?” 
“Forgiven you? What for?” she said 
sently; then remembered and looked at 
im indifferently. “Oh, I suppose so. I 
id forgotten.” 
‘I would not have done it if I had 
t loved you. You know that.” 
She was silent. 


“Do you hate me for loving you?” 
On Elizabeth’s cheeks the smudge of 
‘imson began to flame into searlet. “I 
don’t hate you. I think you were a fool 
to love me. I think anybody is a fool to 
l ve anybody.” 

And in a flash Blair understood. She 
1d quarrelled with David! 

It seemed as if all the blood in his 
body surged into his throat; he felt as 
if he were suffocating; but he spoke 
juietly. “Don’t say I was a fool; say 
| am a fool, if you want to. Because I 
love you still. I love you now. I shall 
never stop loving you.” 

Elizabeth glanced at him with a sort of 
impersonal interest. So that was the way 
a man might love? “ Well, I am sorry 
for you, Blair. I’m sorry, because it 


hurts to love people who don’t love you. 
At least, I should think it did. I don’t 
love anybody, so I don’t know much 
about it.” 

“You have broken with David,” he 
said slowly. 

“How did you know?” she said, with 
a surprised look; then added listlessly, 
“Yes; DPve done with David. I hate 
him.” She looked blankly down at her 
muff, and began to stroke the fur. It 
oceurred to her that before going to 
Willis’s she must see Nannie, or else 
she would have told Miss White a lie; 
again the double working of her mind 
interested her; rage and desire to be 
truthful were like layers of thought; she 
noted this, even while she was saying 
again, between set teeth, “I hate him.” 

“Te has treated you badly,” Blair 
said. 

“How did you 
startled. 

“T know David. What does a man 
like David know about loving a woman? 
He would talk his theories and standards 
to her, when he could be silent—in her 
arms.” He flung out his hand and 
eaught her wrist. “Oh, Elizabeth, for 
God’s sake, marry me.’ 


know?” she said, 


He had risen and was leaning toward 
her, his fingers gripped her wrist like 
a trap,. his breath was hot against her 
neck, his eyes glowed into hers. “ Marry 
—me, Elizabeth.” 

The moment was primal; the in- 
tensity of it was like a _ rapier-thrust, 
down through her fury to the quick of 
womanly consciousness; she shrank back. 
“Ton’t,” she said, faintly; “don’t—” 
For one instant she forgot that she hated 
David. And suddenly he was tender. 

“Dearest, dearest, I love vou. Be my 
wife. Elizabeth, I have always loved 
you, always; don’t you remember?” He 
was kneeling beside her, lifting the hem 
of her skirt and kissing it, murmuring 
crazy words; but he did not touch her, 
which showed that the excuse of passion 
was not yet complete. And indeed it was 
not, for somewhere in the tumult of his 
mind he was defending himself—per- 
haps to his god? “J have the right. 
It is over between them: Any man has 
the right now.” Then, aloud: “ Eliza- 
beth, I love you. I have always loved 
vou. JT shall love you forever. Marry 
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me. Now. To-night.”” When he said 
that, it was as if he had struck his 
god upon the mouth—for the accus- 


ing Voice ceased. And when it ceased, 


he no longer defended himself. Eliza- 
beth looked at him, dazed. “ No— 
I know you don’t care for me, now,” 
he said. “Never mind that! I will 
teach you to care; I will teach you—” 
he whispered, “the meaning of love! 
He couldn’t teach you; he has never 
known it himself, or he would not 
have ”’—he was at a loss for a word; 


some instinct gave him the right one 
“thrown you over.” 

She answered to the whip with a look 
of hate. But still she was silent. 


“You love him,” he flung at her. 


It was the glove in the face. “I 
do not. I hate him! hate him! hate 
him!” And even in the scorch of that 


Blair Maitland flinched 
Hate like 


insane moment, 
at such a declaration of hate. 


that is the left hand of Love! He had 
sense enough left in his madness to 
know that, and he could have killed 


David, beeause he was jealous of such 
precious hate. 

“You'll get over that,” he aSsured her; 
and they neither of them saw in such 
an assurance the confession that he knew 
she loved David still. And still his smit- 
ten god was silent! 

“ You—you—you hate him because he 


slighted you,” Blair said, stammering 
with passion. “But for God’s sake, 


Elizabeth, show him that you hate him. 
Since he you, despise him! 
Will you let him slap you in the face, 
and still love him?’ 

“T do not love him.” 

They were both standing; Elizabeth, 
staring at him with unseeing eyes, seemed 
to be answering some fierce interrogation 
in her own thought: What? was this the 
way to kill David Richie? That it would 
kill her, too, never occurred to her. If 
it had occurred to her, it would have 
seemed worth while—well worth while! 

“Then why do you let him think you 
do love him?’ Blair was insisting, in a 
violent whisper, “why do you let him 
think you are under his heel still? Show 
him you hate him—if you do hate him? 
Marry me. That will show him—” 


despises 


They were standing now facing each 
other—-Love 


and Hate. Love, radiant, 
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with glorious eyes, with beautiful part 
lips, with outstretched hands that pray: 
and threatened, and entreated: “ Con 
Come.” And Hate, black-browed, sha 
ing from head to foot, with dreadful s 
stare, and hands clenched and trembling 
hands that reached for a dagger 
thrust, to kill, to thrust again! Hand 
reaching out and finding the dagger i 
that one, hot, whispered word: “ Con 
Yes; that would “show him”! 

“When?” she said, trembling. 

And he said, whispering, “ Now.” 

Elizabeth flung up her head with a lo 
of burning satisfaction. 
and laughing wild 
ly, she struck her hand into his. 


“ Come!” she said: 


CHAPTER 

HEN Robert Ferguson came in + 

luncheon the next day, he asked 

for Elizabeth. “She hasn’t come hom: 

yet from Nannie’s,” Miss White told 

him; “I thought she would be here im 

mejetly after breakfast. I can’t imagirm 

what keeps her, though I suppose they 
have a great deal to talk over!” 

“Well, she’ll have to wait for her good 
news,” Mr. Ferguson said; and handed 
a telegram to Miss White. “ Despatch 
from David; he’s bringing a patient 
across the mountains to-night; says he’l! 
turn up here for breakfast. He'll have t 
go back on the ten-o’clock train, though.” 

Cherry-pie nibbled with excitement; 
“T guess he just had to come and talk 
the arrangements over with her!” 

“What arrangements?” Mr. Ferguson 
asked, vaguely; and when reminded by 
Miss White, he looked a little startled. 
“Oh, to be sure,” he said. “I had for- 
gotten.” Then he smiled. Yes, when 
David had a home of his own, Mrs. 
Richie must surely see that it would be 
only common sense to— 


XIX 


“Elizabeth got a letter from him 
yesterday,” said Cherry-pie, beaming; 


“and they’ve decided on her birthday.” 
Then romance lapsed into household con- 
cerns: “ We must have something the boy 
likes for breakfast!” 

“Looking at Elizabeth will be all the 
breakfast he wants,” Elizabeth’s uncle 
said, with his meagre chuckle. “ David's 
as big a donkey as any of ’em, though lh: 
hasn’t the gift of gab on the subject.” 
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When he had gone to his office, Miss 
White propped the telegram up on the 
ible. so that Elizabeth’s eyes might 
brighten the moment she opened the 

nt door. But, to Cherry-pie’s dismay, 
Elizabeth did not open the door all that 
fternoon. Instead came a note, plainly 

ner hand, addressed to Mr. Ferguson. 

Why! is she sending word to her uncle 

she ’s going to stay all night again 

‘th Nannie?’ Miss White thought, 
eally disturbed. If such a thing had 
een possible, Cherry-pie would have been 
exed with her beloved “lamb,” for, 
after all, Elizabeth really ought to be at 
home attending to things! Miss White 
herself had spent every minute since the 
onderful news had been flung at her, 

attending to things. She had made a 
ist of the people who must be invited 
. the wedding, and she had inspected the 
china-closet, and calculated how many 
teaspoons would be needed. “ Better bor- 
row some forks from Nannie, too,” she 
said, beginning, like every good house- 
keeper, to look a little care-worn. “ There’s 
so mueh to be done,” said Cherry-pie, 
excitedly. And yet this scatterbrain 
girl evidently meant to stay away from 
home still another night! “ Well, she 
ean’t; that’s all there is to it!” Miss 
White said, decidedly; “she must come 
home, so as to be here in the morning 
when he arrives. Perhaps I’d better go 
down to Mrs. Maitland’s and take her 
the despatch ?” 

She was getting ready to go, when the 
first rumble of the hurricane made itself 
heard. Nannie dropped in, and— 

“* Where’s Elizabeth?’ I’m sure I don’t 
know. Isn’t she at home? ‘Stayed all 
last night with me’? Why, no, she did- 
n’t. I haven’t seen Elizabeth in three 
days, and—” 

Nannie sprang to catch poor old Miss 
White, who reeled, and then tried, as she 
sank into a chair, to speak: “ What? 
What? Not with you last night? Nan- 
nie! She must have been! She told me 
she was going—” Miss White grew so 
ghastly that Nannie, in a panic, called 
a servant. 

“Send for her uncle!” the poor old 
lady stammered. “Send—send. Oh, 
what has happened to my child?” Then 
she remembered the letter addressed to 
Mr. Ferguson, lying on the table beside 
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David’s telegram. “ Perhaps that will say 
where she is. Oh, tell him to hurry!” 

When Robert Ferguson reached home 
he found the two pallid, shaking women 
waiting for him in the hall. Miss White, 
clutehing that unopened letter, tried to 
tell him: Elizabeth had not been at Nan- 
nie’s; she had not come home; she had— 

“Give me the letter,” he said. They 
watched him tear it open and run his eye 
ever it; the next instant he had gone 
into his library and slammed the door 
in their faces. 

Outside in the hall the trembling 
women looked at each other in silence. 
Then Nannie said with a gasp, “She 
must have gone to—to some friend’s.” 

“She has no friend she would stay all 
night with but you.” 

“Well, you see she has written to Mr. 
Ferguson—so there can’t be anything 
very much the matter; he’ll tell us where 
she is, in a minute! If he can’t, I’ll make 
Blair go and look for her. Dear, dear 
Miss White, don’t ery!” 

“There has been an accident. Oh, 
how shall we tell David? He’s com- 
ing to-morrow to talk over the wed- 
ding, and—” 

The library door opened: “ Miss 
White—” 

“Mr. Ferguson! Where—? What—?” 

“Miss White. that—creature—is never 
to cross my threshold again. Do you 
understand me? Never again. Nannie, 
your brother is a scoundrel. Read that.” 
He flung the letter on the floor between 
them, and went back to his library. They 
heard the key turn in the lock. Miss 
White stared at the shut door blank- 
lv; Nannie picked up the letter. It 
was headed “The Mayor’s Office,” and 
was dated the dey before; no address 
was given. 


“Dear Uncle Robert: I married Blair 
Maitland this afternoon. David did not 
want me. gE: 2° 


They read it, looked at each other with 
astounded eyes, then read it again. Nan- 
nie was the first to find speech. 

“ T—don’t understand.” 

Miss White was dumb; her poor upper 
lip quivered wildly. 

“She and David are to be married,” 
Nannie stammered. “How can _ she 
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marry—anybody else? I don’t under- 
stand.” 
Then Miss White broke out. “J un- 


derstand. Oh, wicked boy! My child, my 
lamb! He has killed my child Elizabeth!” 

“Who has? What do you mean? 
What are you talking about!” 

“Tie has lured her away from David,” 
the old woman wailed shrilly. “ Nannie, 
Nannie, your brother is an evil, cruel 
man—a false man, a false friend. Oh, 
my lamb! my girl!” 

Nannie, staring at her with horrified 
eyes, was silent. Miss White sank down 
on the floor, her head on the lowest step 
of the stairease; she was moaning to her- 
self: “ They quarrelled about something, 


and this is what she has done! Oh, she 
was mad, my lamb, my poor lamb! She 
was crazy; David made her angry, 


I don’t know. how. And she did this 
frightful thing. Oh, I always knew she 
would do some terrible thing when she 
was angry!” 

Nannie looked at the closed door of 
the library, and then at Miss White, lying 
there, crying and moaning to herself 
with her poor old head on the stairs; 
once she tried to speak, but Miss White 
did not hear her; it was intolerable to 
see such pain. Blair’s sister, ashamed 


with his shame, stammered something, 
she did not know what, then, open- 
ing the front door, slipped out into 


the dusk. The situation was so incred- 
ible she could not take it in. Blair and 
Elizabeth—married? She kept saying it 
over and over. But it was impossible!— 
Elizabeth was to marry David on her 
birthday. “I feel as if I were going 
out of my mind!” Nannie told herself, 
hurrying down into Mercer’s black, noisy 
heart. When she reached the squalor 
of Maitland’s shantytown, and saw the 
old Maitland house on the farther side 
of the street, looming up on its graded 
embankment, black against a smouldering 
red sunset, she was almost sobbing aloud; 
and when Harris answered her ring, she 
was in such tension that she burst out at 
him: “ Harris! where is Mr. Blair? Do 
you know? Have you heard—anything ?”’ 
She seized the old man’s arm and held on 
to it. “ Where is Mr. Blair, Harris?’ 
“My laws, Miss Nannie! how do I 
know? Ain’t he at the hotel? There’s 
a letter come for you; it come just after 
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you went out. Looks like it 
him, There, now, child! Don’t y 
take on like that! I guess if Mr. Blair 
well enough to write letters, there ai: 
much wrong with him.’ 

When he brought her the letter, s| 
made him wait there in the dimly light 
hall until she opened it; she had a fe 
ing that she could not read it by hers: 
“Oh, Harris!” she said, and began 
tremble; “it’s true! He did. ... Th 
are—oh, Harris!” And while the o! 
man drew her into the parlor, and scut 
fled about to light the gas and bring h 
a glass of water, she told him, brokenly 
she had to tell somebody—what had ha; 
pened. MHarris’s ejaculations were « 
sheer amazement, untouched by disap 
proval: “Mr. Blair? Married to Mis 
Elizabetn? My land! There! He al 
ways did git in ahead!” And his as 
tounded chuckle was as confusing as al 
the rest of it. Nannie, standing unde: 
the single flaring jet of gas, read the let 
ter again. It was, at any rate, more en 
lightening than Elizabeth’s to her uncle 


was fr 


“Dear Nannie: Don’t have a fit whe 
T tell you Elizabeth and I are married. 
She had a row with David, and broke her 
engagement with him. We were married 
this afternoon. I’m afraid mother won’t 
like it, because, I admit, it is rather sud- 
den. But really it is the easiest way, 
all round, especially for—other people. 
It’s on the principle of having your tooth 
pulled quick/—if you have to have it 
pulled, instead of by degrees. I’ll amount 
to something, now, and that will please 
mother. You tell her that I will amount 
to something now! I want you to tell 
her about it before I write to her myself 
—which, of course, I will do to-morrow 
—because it will be easier for her to have 
it come from you. Tell her marrying 
Elizabeth will make a business man of 
me! You must tell her as soon as you 
get this, because probably it will be in 
the newspapers. I feel like a cur, asking 
you to break it to her, because, of course, 
it’s sort of difficult. She won’t like it, 
just at first; she never likes anything I 
do. But it will be easier for her to hear 
it first from you. Oh, you dear old 
Nancy!—I am nearly out of my head, 
T’m so happy... . 
P.S. We are going off for a month 
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or so. I'll let you know where to address 
us when I know myself.” 


Nannie dropped down into a chair, 
and tried to get her wits together. If 
Elizabeth had broken with David, why, 
hen. of course, she could marry Blair; 

t why should she marry him right 
cav? “It isn’t—decent!” said Nannie. 
And when did she break with David? 
Only day before yesterday she was ex- 
pecting to marry him. “It is horrible!” 
said Nannie; and her recoil of disgust 
ineluded, for a moment, even Blair. But 
the habit of love made her instant with 
excuses: “It is worse in Elizabeth than 
in Blair. Mamma will say so, too.” 
Then she felt a shock of terror: “ Mam- 
na!” She smoothed out the letter, 
crumpled in her shaking hand, and 
read it again: “‘I want you to tell 
her— Oh, I can’t!’ Nannie said; “‘ it 
will be easier for her to have it come 
from you— And what about me?” she 
thought, with sudden, unwonted bitter- 
ness; “it won’t be ‘easy’ for me.” 

She began to take off her things; 
then realized that she was shivering. 
The few minutes of stirring the fire that 
was smouldering under a great black 
lump of coal between the brass jambs of 
the grate, gave her the momentary relief 
of oecupation; but when she sat down in 
the shifting firelight, and spread her 
trembling hands toward the flames, the 
shame and fright came back again. “ Poor 
David!” she said; but even as she said it 
she defended her brother; “if Elizabeth 
had broken with him, Blair had a right 
to marry ber. But how could Elizabeth! 
I can never forgive her!” Nannie thought, 
wineing with disgust. “To be engaged 
to David one day, and marry Blair the 
next !—Oh, Blair ought not to have done 
it!” she said, involuntarily; and hid her 
face in her hands. But it was so in- 
tolerable to her to blame him, that she 
drove her mind back to Elizabeth’s 
vulgarity; she could bear what had hap- 
pened, if she thought of Blair as a victim 
and not as an offender. 

“T can never feel the same to Eliza- 
beth again,” she said. Then she remem- 
bered what her brother had bidden her do, 
and quailed. For a moment she was 
actually sick with panic. Then she, too, 
knew the impulse to get the tooth pulled 
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She got up and went swiftly 
across the hall to the dining-room. It 
was empty, except for Harris, who was 
moving some papers from the table to 
set it for supper. 

“ Oh, Harris,” she said, with a gasp of 
relief, “she isn’t here! Harris, I have 
got to tell her. You don’t think she’ll 
mind much, do you ¢” 


“ quick.” 


But by this time Harris’s chuckling 
appreciation of Mr. Blair’s cleverness in 
getting in ahead had evaporated. “ My, 
my, my, Miss Nannie!” he said, his 
weak blue eyes blinking with fright, “J 
wouldn’t tell her, not if you’d gimme 
the Works!” 

“Tlarris, if you were in my place, 
would you try to, at supper?” 

“Now, Miss, how can I tell? She'll 
be wild; my, my, my!” 

“T don’t see why. Mr. Blair had a 
right to get married.” 

“He'd ought to have let on to her 
about it,” Harris said. 

And for a few minutes Nannie was 
stricken dumb. Then she sought en- 
couragement again: “Perhaps if you 
had something nice for supper, she’d be 
—pleased, you know; and take it better?” 

“There’s to be cabbage. Maybe that 
will soften her up. She likes it; gor, 
how she likes cabbage!” said Harris, al- 
most weeping. 

“ Harris, how do you think she'll take 
it ?” 

“She won’t take it well,” the cold man 
said. “ Miss Elizabeth was Mr. David's 
girl. When I come to think it over, I 
don’t take it well myself, Miss Nannie. 
Nor you don’t, neither. No, she won’t 
take it well.” 

“But Miss Elizabeth had broken with 
Mr. David,” Nannie defended her broth- 
er; “Mr. Blair had a right then she 
shivered. “But I’ve got to tell her! 
Oh, Harris, I think she wouldn’t mind 
so much, if he told her himself ?” 

Harris considered. “Yes, Miss; she 
would. Mr. Blair don’t put things right 
to his ma. He’d say something she 
wouldn’t like. He’d say something about 
some of his pretty truck. Them things 
always make her mad. That picture he 
bought—the lady nursin’ the baby, in 
your parlor—she ain’t got over that yet. 
Oh no, she’il take it better from you. 
You be pretty with her, Miss Nannie. 
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She likes it when you’re pretty with her. 
I once seen a chippy sittin’ on a cow- 
catcher; well, it made me think o’ you 
and her. You be pretty to her, and 
then tell her, kind of—of easy,” Harris 
ended weakly. 

Kasy! It was all very well to say 
“easy”; Harris might as well say knock 
her down “easy ”—and at that moment 
the back door banged. 

Mrs. Maitland burst into the room in 
intense preoccupation; the day had been 
one of absorbing interest, culminating in 
success, and she was alert with satisfac- 
tion. “Harris, supper! Nannie, take 
my bonnet! Is your brother to be here 
to-night? Tve something to tell him! 
Where’s the evening paper?” 

Nannie, breathless, took the forlorn 
old bonnet, and said, “ I—I think he isn’t 
coming, Mamma.” Harris came running 
with the newspaper; they exchanged a 
frightened look, although the mistress of 
the house, with one hand on the carving- 
knife, was already saying, “Bless, O 
Lord—” 

At supper Mrs. Maitland, eating—as 
the grocer said so long ago, “like a 
day-laborer ”’—read her paper. Nannie, 
watching her, ate nothing at all, and said 
nothing at ali. 

When the coarse, hurried meal was at 
an end, and Harris, blinking with horri- 
fied sympathy, had shut himself into his 
pantry, Nannie said, faintly, “ Mamma, I 
have something to tell you.” 

“T guess it will keep, my dear, I guess 
it will keep! I’m too busy just now to 
talk to you.” She crumpled up her news- 
paper, flung it on the floor, and plunged 
over to her desk. 

Nannie, looking helplessly at the back of 
her head for a moment, went off to her 
parlor. She sat there in the firelit dark- 
ness, too distracted and frightened to light 
the gas, planning how she might “ tell her.” 
At eight o’clock there was a fluttering, 
uncertain ring at the front door, and 
Cherry-pie came quivering in: had Nan- 
nie heard anything more? Did she know 
where they were? “TI asked her uncle 
to come down here and see if Mrs. Mait- 
land had heard anything, but—he was 
dreadful, Nannie, dreadful! He said 
he would see the whole family in—I 
can’t repeat where he said he would see 


bed 


them!” She broke down and cried; then, 
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crouching at Nannie’s side, she rea 
Blair’s letter by the uncertain light 
the fire. After that, except for occasio1 
al whispered ejaculations of terror an 
pain, they were silent, sitting close t 
gether like two frightened birds; som 
times a lump of coal split apart, or 
hissing jet of gas bubbled and flam: 
between the bars of the grate, and thi 
their two shadows flickered gigantic « 
the wall behind them; but except for that 
the room was very still. When the old 
woman rose to go, Nannie clung to her: 

“Oh, won’t you tell her? Please 
please!” Poor old Miss White coul 
only shake her head: 

“I can’t, my dear, I can’t! And it 
would not be fitting. Do it now, m: 
dear; do it immejetly, and get it over,’ 
Cherry-pie urged. 

When she had wavered back into the 
night, Nannie gathered up her courag 
to take her advice and “get it over.” 
She went stealthily across the hall; but 
at the dining-room door she stood still, 
her hand on the knob for a long moment, 
not daring to enter. Strangely enough, 
in the midst of the absorbing distress of 
the moment, some trick of memory made 
her think of the little *fraid-cat, stand- 
ing outside that door, trying to find the 
courage to open it and get for Blair- 
for whose sake she stood there now—the 
money for his journey all around the 
world! In spite of her terror, she smiled 
faintly; then she opened the door and 
looked in. Mrs. Maitland was still at 
work—and she retreated noiselessly. At 
eleven she tried it again. 

Except for the single gas-jet under a 
green. shade that hung above the big 
desk, the room was dark. Mrs. Maitland 
was in her chair, writing rapidly; she 
did not hear Nannie’s hesitating foot- 
step, or know that she was in the room, 
until the girl put her hand on the back 
of her chair. 

“ Mamma.” 

“Yes?” 

“Mamma—I have something to—to 
tell you.” 

Mrs. Maitland signed her name; then 
put her pen behind her ear, flung a blot- 
ter down on the heavily written page, 
and rubbed her fist over it. “ Well?’ she 
said cheerfully; and glanced up at her 
stepdaughter over her steel-rimmed spec- 
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cles, with kind eyes; “what are you 
ake for, at this hour?’ Then she 
w out a fresh sheet of paper, and 
van to write: “My dear Sir:— Yours 
ceived, and con—” 
“Mamma . Blair is married.” 
[he pen made a quick, very slight up- 
1rd movement; there was a spatter of 
‘k: then the powerful, beautiful hand 
nt on evenly “—tents noted.” She 
hhed the blotter over this line, put the 
in a cup of shot, and turned around. 
What did you say?” 


‘IT said ... Blair is married.” 
Silence. 

“ Tle asked me to tell you.” 
Silence. 


“He hopes you will not be angry. He 
vs he is going to be a—a tremendous 
isiness man, now, because he is—so 


ippy. 
Silence. Then, in a loud voice: “ How 
ng has this been going on?’ 
“Oh, Mamma—not any time at all, 
lv! I am perfectly sure it—it was on 
. spur of the moment.” 

“Married, ‘on the spur of the mo- 
ment ’2—Good God!” 

“T only mean he hasn’t been plan- 
ning it. He—” 

“And what kind of woman has mar- 
ried him, ‘on the spur of the moment ’?” 

“ Oh—Mamma = 

Her voice was so terrified that Mrs. 
Maitland suddenly looked at her. “ Don’t 
be frightened, Nannie,” she said kindly. 
“What is it? You have something more 
to tell me, I ean see that. Come, out with 
it! Is she bad?” 

“Oh, Mamma! don’t! don’t! It is— 
she is—Elizabeth—” 
Then she fled. 


That night, at about two o’clock, 
\frs. Maitland entered her stepdaughter’s 
room. Nannie was dozing, but started 

p in her bed, her heart in her throat at 
the sight of the gaunt figure standing 
beside her. Mrs. Maitland had a candle 
in one hand, and the other was curved 
about it to protect the bending flame 
from the draught of the open door; the 
light flickered up on her face, and Nan- 
nie was suddenly conscious of how deep 
the wrinkles were on her forehead and 
about her mouth. 

“Nannie, tell me everything.” 
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She put the candle on the table at the 
head of the bed, and sat down, leaning 
forward a little, as if some weight was 
resting on her shoulders. Her clasped 
hands, hanging loosely between her knees, 
seemed, in the faint light of the small, 
pointed flame, curiously shrunken and 
withered. “ Tell me,” she said heavily. 

And Nannie told her—all she krew. 
It was little enough. 

“ How do you know that Elizabeth had 
broken with David Richie?” her step- 
mother said. Nannie silently handed her 
Blair’s letter. Mrs. Maitland took up 
her candle and, holding it close to the 
flimsy sheet, read her son’s statement. 
Then she handed it back. “I see; some 
sort of a squabble; and Blair—’ She 
stopped, with a groan. “ His friend,” 
she said, and her chin shook; “ your 
father’s son!” she said brokenly. 

“ Mamma,” Nannie protested—she was 
sitting up in bed, her hair in its two 
braids falling over her white night-dress, 
her eyes, so girlish, so frightened, fixed 
on that quivering iron face. “ Mamma! 
remember, he was in love with Elizabeth 
long ago, before David ever thought—” 

“In love with Elizabeth? He was 
never in love with anybody but himself.” 

“Oh, Mamma, please forgive him! It’s 
done now, and it can’t be undone.” 

“What has my forgiveness got to do 
with it? It’s done, as you say. It can’t 
be undone. Nothing can be undone. 
Nothing; nothing. All the years that 
remain cannot undo the years that I have 
been building this up.” 

Nannie stared at her blankly. And 
suddenly the hard face softened. “ Lie 
down. Go to sleep.” She put her big 
roughened hand gently on the girl’s head. 
“Qo to sleep, my child.” She took up 
her candle, and a moment later Nannie 
could hear the stairs creak under her 
heavy tread. 


Sarah Maitland did not sleep that 
night; but after the first outburst, 
when Nannie had panted out, “It is— 
she is—Elizabeth,” and then fled, there 
had been no anger. When the door closed 
behind her stepdaughter, Blair’s mother 
put her hand over her eyes and sat per- 
fectly still at her desk. Blair was mar- 
ried. And he had not told her. That 
was the first thought; he had shut her 
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out! Then, inte the pitiful, personal 
dismay of mortification and wounded 
love, came the sword-thrust of a second 
thought—he had stolen his friend’s wife. 

It was not a moment for nice discrim- 
inations; the fact that Elizabeth had not 
been married to David seemed immaterial. 
This was because, to Sarah Maitland’s 
generation, the word, in this matter of 
getting married, was so nearly as good 
as the bond, that a broken engagement 
was always a solemn, and generally a 
disgraceful, thing. So, when she said 
that Blair had “ stolen David’s wife,” she 
cringed with shame. What would his 
father say to such conduct! In what had 
she been wanting that Herbert’s son could 
disgrace his father’s name—and hate 
his mother? For of course he must hate 
her to shut her out of his life, and not 
tell her he was going to get married! 
Her mind seemed to oscillate between 
the abstraction of his dishonor and the 
more intimate and primitive pain—the 
sense of personal injury. “Oh, my son! 
my son! my son!” she said. She was 
bending over, her elbows on her knees, 
her furrowed forehead resting on her 
clenched hands; her whole big body 
He had shut her 
out. ... He hated her. ...He had 
never loved her. . . . “ My son! my son!” 
Then a sharp return of memory to the 
shame of his conduct whipped her to her 
feet and set her walking about the room. 
‘ It was long after midnight before 
she said to herself that the first thing 
to do was to learn exactly what had hap- 
pened. Nannie must tell her. It was 
then that she went up to her siep- 
daughter’s room. 

When Nannie had told her, or rather 
when Blair’s letter had made the thing 
shamefully clear, she went down-stairs 
and faced the situation. Who was re- 
sponsible for it? Who was to blame— 
before she could add, in her mind, “ Eliz- 
abeth or Blair?’—something not herself 
finished her question: who was to blame 
—“ this man or his parents?” The sug- 
gestion of any personal responsibility was 
like a blow in the face. She flinched 
under it, and sat down abruptly, breath- 
ing hard. How could it be possible that 
she was to blame? What had she left 
undone that other mothers did? She had 
loved him; no inother could have loved 
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him more than she did—and he had 
never eared for her love! In what had 
she been lacking? He had had a xr 
ligious bringing up—she had begun t. 
take him to church when he was four 
years old! He had had every edueatio: 

al opportunity. All that he wanted | 

had had. She had never stinted him in 
anything. Could any mother have do: 

more? Could Herbert himself have don 
more! No; she could not reproach her 
self for lack of love. She had loved him. 
so that she had spared him—even desire! 
All that he could want was his befor 
he could ask for it. 

In the midst of this angry justifying 
of herself, tramping up and down t! 
long room, she stopped suddenly and 
looked about her; where was her knit 
ting? Her thoughts were in such a dis 
tracted tangle that the accustomed auto- 
matic movement of her fingers was in 
perative. She tucked the grimy pink 
ball of zephyr under her arm, and tight 
ening her fingers on the bent and yellow- 
ing old needles, began again her fierce 
pacing up and down, up and down 
But the room seemed to cramp her, and 
by and by she went across the hal! 
into Nannie’s parlor, where the fir 
had sprung into cheerful flames, and 
here she. paused for a while, standing 
with one foot on the fender, knitting 
rapidly, her unseeing eyes fixed on the 
needles. . . . Yes; Blair had no cares, 1 
responsibilities; and as for money—! 
With a wave of resentment, she thought 
that she would find out im the morn 
ing from her book! eper just how much 
money she had given him since he 
was twenty-one. Ii was then that a 
bleak consciousness, like the dull light of 
a winter dawn, slowly began to take pos 
session of her:—money. She had give: 
him money; but what else had she given 
him? Not comradeship; she had never 
had the time for that; besides, he would 
not have wanted it. She knew, inartic- 
ulately, that he and she had never spoken 
the same language. Not sympathy in 
his endless futilities—what intelligent 
person could sympathize with a man who 
found serious occupation in—well, in 
buying china beetles, or pictures! Sli 
glanced angrily over at that piece of 
blackened canvas by the door, its gold 
frame glimmering faintly in the fire- 
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eht. He had spent five thousand dollars 
a picture that you could cover with 
ir two hands! Yes; she had given 
m money enough—but that was all she 
id given him. Money was apparent- 
the only thing they had in common. 
[hen came another surge of resent- 
ent, that poor, pitiful resentment of the 
vunded heart—Blair had never cared 
w hard she worked to make money for 
m! It occurred to her, perhaps for the 
rst time in her life, that she worked 
ery hard; she said to herself that some- 
mes she was tired. Yes, she had never 
ight of it before, but she was some- 
mes very tired. But what did Blair 
re for that? What did he care how 
ird she worked? And even as she said 
with that anger which is a confession 
something deeper than anger, her mind 
rted that, if he had never cared how 
worked for their money, she had 
ever cared how he spent it. She had 
irritated by his way of spending it, 
| she had been contemptuous; but she 
never really cared. So it appeared 
it they did not have even money in 
mon. The earning had been all hers; 
spending had been all his. If she had 
a fool, who liked to buy gim- 
racks — perhaps he would have been 
nd of her? A small hot tear trickled 
wn the side of Sarah Maitland’s nose; 
ere is no bitterer thought to the in- 
lligent woman than that the foolish 
man is sometimes to be envied. Or 
Blair had earned what he spent, ther 
they would have had work as a bond of 
sympathy. Work! Blair had never un- 
lerstood that work was the finest thing 
the world. She wondered why he had 
ot understood it, when she herself had 
vorked so hard—worked, in fact, so that 
» might be beyond the need of working. 
And as she said that, her fingers were sud- 
enly rigid on her needles; it seemed as 
f her soul had felt some terrible jolt of 
lismay; why didn’t her son understand 
the joy of work? Because she had spared 
him all real necessity for it—for the work 
she had given him to do was a pretence, 
and they both knew it. Spared him? 
Robbed him! “ Who hath sinned, this 
man or his parents?” “This man”— 
her selfish, dishonorable son—was, after 
all, only walking in the road into which 
she had pushed him—the road of easy, 
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pleasant, shameful idleness; and she had 
done this because of her own hurry to 
possess the one thing she wanted, that 
very best thing in the world—Work. 
Good God! what a fool she had been not 
to make work real to him! 

Sarah Maitland, tramping back and 
forth, the ball of pink worsted drag- 
ging behind her in a grimy tangle, 
told herself these things with a sledge- 
hammer directness that spared nothing. 
She wanted the truth; no matter how it 
made her cringe to find it! She would 
hammer out her very heart to find the 
truth. Blair had never met the negations 
of life—those No’s which might have 
taught him the eternal affirmations of 
character. He had had everything; he 
had done nothing. The result of such 
conditions was as inevitable as the law 
of nature! In the illuminating mis- 
ery of this terrible night, she saw that 
she had given her son, as Robert Fergu- 
son had said to her once, “fulness of 
bread and abundance of idleness.” And 
now she was learning what bread and idle- 
ness together may make of a man. 

Walking up and down the dimly light- 
ed room, she had a vision of her sin that 
made her groan. She had made Blair 
what he was: because it had been easy 
for her to make things easy for him, she 
had given him his heart’s desire, and 
brought leanness withal to his soul; in 
satisfying her own hunger for work, she 
had forgotten to give it to him, and he had 
starved for it! She had left, by this time, 
far behind her the personal affront to 
her of his reserves; she took meekly the 
knowledge that he did not love her: she 
even thought of his marriage as unim- 
portant, or as important only because it 
was a symptom of a condition for which 
she was responsible. And having once 
realized and accepted this fact, there was 
only one solemn question in her mind: 

“What am I going to do about it?” 

For she believed, as other parents 
have believed before her—and probably 
will go on believing as long as there 
are parents and sons—she believed that 
she could, in some way or other, by the 
very strength of her agonizing love, force 
into her son’s soul from the outside, so 
to speak, that Kingdom of God which 
must be within. “Oh, what am I going 
to do?” she said to herself. 
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She stood still and covered her face 
with her hands. “ God,” she said, “ don’t 
punish him! It’s my fault; punish me.” 

Perhaps she had never really prayed 
before. 

CHAPTER XX 
OBERT FERGUSON, in his library, 
and poor Miss White in the hall, 
listened with tense nerves for the wheels 
of the carriage that was to bring David 
Richie “to breakfast.” 

“Send him in to me,” Mr. Ferguson 
had said; and then had shut himself into 
his library. 

Miss White was quivering with terror 
when at last she heard the carriage door 
bang. David came leaping up the steps, 
his face rosy as a girl’s in the raw morn- 
ing air—it was a lowering Mercer morn- 
ing, with the street lamps burning at 
eight o’clock in a murk of smoke and 
fog. He raked the windows with a 
smiling glance, and then stood, laughing 
for sheer happiness, waiting for her to 
open the door to him. 

David had had a change of spirit, if 
not of mind, since he wrote his eminently 
sensible letter to Elizabeth. He had been 
able to serape up enough money of his 
own to pay at least one of his bills, and 
things had gone better with him at the 
hospital, so he no longer felt the un- 
reasonable humiliation which Elizabeth’s 
proposal had accentuated in him. The 
reproach which his mood had read into 
her letter had vanished after a good 
night’s sleep and a good day’s work; now 
it seemed to him only an exquisite ex- 
pression of most lovely love, which brought 
the color into his face, and made his lips 
burn at the thought of her lips! Of course 
her idea of marrying on her little money 
was not to be thought of—but what an 
angel she was to think of it! All that 
night, in the journey over the mountains, 
he had lain in his berth and looked out 
at the sturs, cursing himself joyously for 
a dumb fool who had had no words to 
tell her how he loved her for that sweet, 
divinely foolish proposal, which was “ not 
to be thought of”! “ But when I see 
her, I'll make her understand; when I 
hold her in my arms—” he told himself, 
with all the passion of twenty-six years 
which had no easy outlet of speech. 

When Robert Ferguson’s door opened, 
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his heart was on his dumb lips. “ Eliz—” 
he began, and stopped short. “Oh, Miss 
White. Good morning, Miss White! 
Where is Elizabeth? Not out of bed yet 
Oh, the lazybones!” He was so eagy 
that, until he was fairly in the hall, wit! 
the front door shut, and his overcoat a 
most off, he did not notice her silenc 
Then he gave her a startled look. “ Miss 
White! is anything the matter? Is— 
Elizabeth ill?” 

“No; oh, no,” she said breathlessly: 
“but—but Mr. Ferguson will tell you. 
No, she is not sick. Go, he will tell you. 
In the library.” 

The color dropped out of his face, as : 
flag drops to half-mast. “She is dead,’ 
he said, with bleak finality in his voic 
“When did she die?” He stood staring 
straight ahead of him at the wall. H: 
was ghastly with fright. 

“No! no! She is not dead; she i: 
well. Quite well; oh, very well. G: 
David, my dear boy—oh, my dear boy! 
Go to Mr. Ferguson. He will tell you 
But it is—terrible, David.” 

He went, dazed, and 
but what is it? If she is not—not—” 

Robert Ferguson met him on the 
threshold of the library, drew him in 
closed the door, and looked him full in 
the face. “ No, she isn’t dead,” he said 
“T wish to God she were.” Then h 
struck him hard on the shoulder 
“David,” he said harshly, “be a man; 
they’ve played a damned dirty trick o1 
you. Yesterday she married Blair Mait 
land. ... Take it like a man, and bh 
thankful you are rid of her.” He wheeled 
about and stood with his back to his 
niece’s lover. He had guided the in- 
evitable sword, but he could not witness 
the agony of the wound. There was com- 
plete stillness in the room; the ticking of 
the clock suddenly hammered in Rob 
ert Ferguson’s ears; a cinder fell softl: 
from the grate. Then he heard a long- 
drawn breath: 

“Tell me, if you please, exactly what 
has happened.” 

Elizabeth’s uncle, still with his back 
turned, told him what little he knew. 
“T don’t know where they are,” he ended: 
“T don’t want to know. The scoundre! 
wrote to Nannie—but he gave no ad- 
dress. Eliizabeth’s letter to me is on my 
table; read it.” 
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He heard David move over to the 
library table; he heard the rustle of the 
paper as it was drawn out of 
the envelope. Then silence again, and 
elamor of the clock. He turned 
round, in time to see David stagger 
slightly and drop into a chair; perspira- 
tion had burst out on his forehead. He 
was so white around his lips that Robert 
Ferguson knew that for a moment his 
body shared the awful astonishment of 
his soul. ‘“ Thene’s some whiskey over 
there,” he said, nodding toward a side 
table. But David shook his head. Then, 
still shuddering with that dreadful sick- 
ness, he spoke. 

“She... has married—Blair¢ Blair?” 
he repeated, uncomprehendingly. He put 
his hand up to his head with that strange, 
cosmie gesture which horrified humanity 
has made ever since it was capable of 
feeling horror. 

“Yes,” Mr. Ferguson said grimly; 
“ves, Blair—your friend! Well, you are 
not the first man who has had a sweet- 
heart—and a ‘ friend.’ A wife, even, and 
a ‘friend.’ And then discovered that 
he had neither wife nor friend. 
Damn him.” 

“Damn him?’ said David, and burst 
into a seream of laughter; he was on his 
feet now, but he rocked a little on his 
shaking legs. “ Damnation is too good 
for him; may God—” And in the out- 
burst of fury that followed, even Robert 
Ferguson quailed and put up a protest- 
ing hand. 

“ David—David—” he stammered, ac- 
tually recoiling before that storm of out- 
rageous words. “ David—he will get 
what he deserves. She was worthless!” 

David stopped short. At the mention 
of Elizabeth, his hurricane of rage 
dropped suddenly into the flat calm of 
absolute bewilderment. “Do not speak 
of Elizabeth in that way. in my presence,” 
he said, panting. 

“She is her mother’s daughter! 
is bad, through and through. She—” 

“ Step!” David cried, violently; “ what 
in hell do you keep on saying that for? 
I will not listen—I will not hear.” 

He was beside himself; he did not know 
what he said. 

But Robert Ferguson was silenced. 
When David spoke again, it was in gasps, 
and his words came thickly as if his 
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tongue were numb: “ What—what 


we to do?” 
“Do? There is nothing to do, that I 


” 
can see, 
‘“ 


are 


She must be taken away from him!” 
Nobody knows where they are. But 
if I did know, I wouldn’t lift my hand to 
get her away. She has made her bed— 
she can lie in it, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” 

“ But didn’t !”’ 
you don’t understand. 
not Elizabeth.” 

“ What are you talking about?” 

“T—J did it.” 

The older man looked at him with al- 
most contemptuous imeredulity. “ My 
dear fellow, what is the use of denying 
facts? You can’t make black white, can 
you? Day before yesterday you loved 
this—this ””"—he seemed to search for 
some epithet; glanced at David, and said, 
almost meekly—“ this girl; day before 
yesterday she expected to marry you. 
To-day she is the wife of another man. 
Have you committed any crime in the 
last three days which justifies that?” 

“Yes,” David said, in a smothered 


voice, “I have.” Then he handed back 


she David groaned; 


I am the one to 


“ 


curse, 


to the shamed and angry man the poor, 


pitiful little letter. ‘“ Don’t you see? She 
‘David didn’t want’”—he broke 
off, unable to speak—“ ‘ didn’t want me,’ ” 
he ended; and added, a moment later, 
“<K. F’ She isn’t used to the—the 
other yet,” he said, again with that be- 
wildered look. 

But Elizabeth’s uncle was too absorbed 
in his own humiliation to see confession 
in that tragie initial. “ What is that 
nonsense about your not wanting her?” 

“She thought so. She had reason to 
think so.” 

“ You 
David.” 

“ She wrote to me,” David said, after a 
“she told me she would have that 
money of hers week after next. She said 
we could be married then.” He reddened 
to his temples. “She asked me to 
marry her when I came out on her birth- 
day—asked me, you understand.” He 
turned on his heel and went over to the 
window; he stood there for some minutes 
with his back to Robert Ferguson. The 
green door in the wall between the two 
gardens was swinging back and forth 
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had better explain yourself, 
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on sagging hinges; David watched it 
with unseeing eyes; suddenly a sooty 
pigeon came circling down and lit just 
inside the oid arbor, which was choked 
with snow shovelled from the flag- 
stones of the path. Who can say 
why, watching the pigeon’s teetering 
walk on the soot-specked snow, David 
should smell the fragrance of heliotrope 
hot in the sunshine, and see Elizabeth 
drawing Blair’s ring from her soft young 
bosom? He turned back to her uncle, 
with a rigid face: “ Well, J—I said— 
‘no’ to her letter. Do you understand? 
I told her ‘no.’ ‘No, to a girl like 
Elizabeth! Because, in my—my filthy 
pride—” he paused, picked up a_ book, 
turned it over and over, and then put it 
straight edge to edge with the table. His 
hand was trembling violently. When he 
could speak again it was in a whisper. 
“My cursed pride. I didn’t want to 
marry until I could do everything. I 
wasn’t willing to be under obligations; 
I told her so. I said—‘ no.’ It made her 
angry. It would make any girl angry— 
but Elizabeth! Why, she used to bite 
herself when she was angry. When she 
is angry, she would do—anything. She 
has done it. My God!” 

Robert Ferguson could not look at 
him. He made a pretence of taking up 
some papers from his desk, and somehow 
or other got himself out of the room. 

He found Miss White in the hall, 
clasping and unclasping her little thin 
old hands. 

“How did he—?” she tried to say, but 
her poor nibbling lip could not finish 
the question. 

“Tow does a man usually take a stab 
in the back?” he flung at her. “ Don’t be 
a—” He stopped short. “I beg your 
pardon, Miss White.” But she was too 
heartbroken to resent the rudeness of 
his suffering. 

After that they stood there waiting, 
without speaking to each other. Once 
Mr. Ferguson made as if he would 
go back to the library, but stopped with 
his hand on the door-knob; and once 
Miss White said brokenly, “The boy 
must have some breakfast”; but still 
they left him to himself. 

After awhile, Miss White sat down on 
the stairs and cried softly. Robert Fer- 
guson walked about; now out to the front 
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door, with a feint of looking at the ther- 
mo ueter in the vestibule; now the length 
of the hall, into which the fog had crept 
until the gas burned in a hazy ring; 
now into the parlor—from which he in- 
stantly fied as if a serpent had stung 
bim — her little basket of embroidery, 
overflowing with its pretty foolishness, 
stood on the table. 

When David Richie opened the library 
door and came into the hall he was out- 
wardly far steadier than they. “I think 
I'll go to the depot now, sir. No, thank 
you, Miss White; Ill get something to 
eat there.” 

“Oh, but my dear boy,” she said, try- 
ing to swallow her tears, “now do—now 
don’t—I can have your breakfast ready 
immejetly, and—” 

“Tet him alone,” Mr. Ferguson said, 
“he'll eat when he feels like it. David, 
must you go back this morning? I wish 
you'd stay.” 

“T have to go back, thank you, sir.” 

“You may find a letter from her at 
home,” Elizabeth’s uncle said; “she 
didn’t know you were to be here to-day.” 

“T may,” David said; and some dull 
note in his voice told Robert Ferguson 
that the young man’s youth was over. 

“My boy,” he said, “forget her! You 
are well rid of—” he stopped short, with an 
apprehensive glance; but David made no 
protest; apparently he was not listening. 

“T shall take the express,” he said; 
“T must see—my mother, before I go 
to the hospital to-night. She must be 
told. She will be—sorry.” 

“Your mother!” said Robert Fergu- 
son. “ Well, David, thank God you have 
loved one woman who is good!” 

“T have loved two women who are 
good,” David said. He turned and took 
Miss White’s poor old, shaking hands in 
his. “ When she comes back—” 

“Comes back?” the older man cried 
out, furiously. “She shall never come 
back to this house!” 

But David did not notice him: “ Miss 
White, listen. When you see her, tell 
her I understand. Just tell her, ‘ David 
says, “I understand.”’ And, Miss White, 
say: ‘ He says, try to forgive him.’ ” 

She sobbed so, that instinctively, but 
without tenderness, he put his arm about 
her; his face was dull to the point of in- 
difference. “Don’t cry, Miss White. 
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a, 
d, AME journeyed down the way with him, 
sh Was like a brother kin, 
Nor loath was Fame to stay with him, ‘ 
” To dwell and enter in; 
he But, though no spirit bolder is, 
” He turned away to sing: 
i . “God wot,—how white her shoulder is 
mn And how her kisses cling.” 
os Then Wisdom came and lent to him 
“ Her mysteries profound, . 
| And subtle knowledge sent to him : 
I; That all the years had crowned; 
‘0 No solace to relieve his plight 
e Nor reason could he see, ‘ 
But velvet arms that weave at night 
1- : A languid threnody. 
- 
a And last came Peace, essaying him i 
. With promises of sleep, 
" With brooding glamour praying him '. 
Her offerings to keep. : 
d i Though arbiter of pain and rest, 
e He bade her pleading cease: 


Upon a fair unstainéd breast 
Would he discover Peace. 














An Inland Gibraltar 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


HEN the big baked rock of 

Gibraltar has absorbed all the 

heat of July that it can grace- 
fully contain and begins to radiate its 
superfluity, the wives of those officers 
who must stay on and endure in belying 
cool linens, borrow their husbands’ kit- 
bage and journey to Ronda, another rock, 
that rises from a mild sea of truck- 
gardens twenty miles inland. There is 
no sunset-gun to shut out the invading 
army of summer boarders and stray tour- 
ists; no daybreak reveille resounding 
through the streets to awaken them with 
a bitter consciousness of the health, 
wealth, and wisdom of the British army; 
and no drum beats throughout the day 
to stir the blood, and send the laggard 
sightseer about his investigations in 
quickstep time. But long before Gibral- 
tar had learned its war alphabet in any 
language, the invading Moors, coveting 
the eyrie as a perch of value in times 
of danger, drove the Romans from the 
stronghold they themselves had captured, 
put iron bars to their windows, brought 
over their women, and strengthened the 
fortifications with the fine stone plun- 
dered from the village of those master 
builders who had preceded them. After 
tilting easily in their eagle’s nest for 
some centuries, the Christians routed 
them out, losing many men and many 
battles before the Mussulmans scurried 
down their secret stairway, or were 
thrown over the cliff by their more abrupt 
enemy. This descent, or rather ascent, 
upon the foe was made “in the name of 
the Catholic Kings,” and though four 
centuries have intervened, the gentle hand 
of a devout young Papist still holds the 
reins of government over the warring 
rock. In this day we find her a kindly 
old fortress town, retired, and on very 
poor half-pay at that; but like many a 
pensioner she keeps up her bold front— 
three hundred and fifty feet of staggering 
cliff in this instanee—which, from afar, 


thoroughly impresses the traveller with 
a sense of impregnability. This pleases 
the old fortress, and, her lofty atti- 
tude mellowed by civilization, she leads 
the stranger up a back way over steel 
rails, and sets him down in the heart 
of the citadel with the courtesy of a true 
Spanish hostess. 

So much has been said of the courtesy 
of Spain and the ferocity of Spain that 
a newcomer is inclined to enter the 
country with a smile trembling on his 
lips and a hand trembling on his hip 
pocket. If one cares to trace the source 
of this general impression, he will find 
his way back to his first comic opera, 
when knives flirted over the head of the 
tenor in waltz time, and the knees of 
the male chorus were continually bent in 
adoration of the leading soprano. Re- 
membering those rare old days of a 
satisfactory canvas Spain, we waited 
anxiously in the railway carriage at 
Algeciras to see what would be done for 
us in the way of travelling companions. 
We had given up all hopes of long capes 
and slouched hats; we were willing— 
eager, forsooth—to do away with ferocity; 
but if we were to be denied even a show 
of courtesy we would take the next boat 
home, and vary the rest of our existence 
by excursions into an operatic Spain, 
au thédtre. 

On the whole, the start was most 
propitious. Two Spanish officers glit- 
tered opposite us, and a huge-shouldered 
countryman, very well gotten up in a 
bandanna head-gear, earrings, red waist- 
band, and rusty corduroys, filled all the 
space left in the carriage. Courtesy fig- 
ured prominently from the beginning. 
There was an exchange of salutations 
and an almost immediate plunge into the 
language of the country. The officers, 
who some years ago might have been em- 
ployed in mowing us down, spent a pa- 
tient morning in the endeavor to start 
our r’s rolling. The Westerner is inclined 
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o think he has a 
monopoly of that let- 
ter, but he little 
knows to what mag 
nificent lengths the 
consonant can travel. 
We, in exchange for 
this lesson, made an 
effort to show off our 
nation to the best 


advantage, and, as usual, found ourselves 


hoasting of that triumph of the parsi- 
monious age, the high building. They 
listened to us with child-like attention, 
and if they saw any humor in the imita- 
tion we gave of the “ Flatiron” Build- 


ng, lacking words in which to express 


uurselves, their faces did not betray it. 

The big countryman sat quietly in his 
corner, or corners perhaps one should 
say, doing wonderful gymnasties with his 
eyebrows by way of appreciation. That 
he did not enter into the conversation was 
from preference, and not through any 
hesitaney over speaking with the oificers. 
who were above him in station. Spain 
is at once a country of caste and caste- 
lessness. This elementary attribute, 
courtesy, levels all ranks when in trains 
or on the country roads, and in the home 
the attitude of master toward servant is 
tempered with the same graciousness of 
spirit that we would enjoy from servant 
toward master. This remarkable code of 
manners, rapturously embraced by the 
Illustrator, was with reluctance aban- 
doned by him after his return to Amer- 
ica. Though the principle remained the 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 731 —97 





same, he found that sweeping salutes to 
the Irish janitor were not conducive to 
prompt attention, and that a quarter went 
farther with the elevator-boy than a kind- 
ly word or a gentle smile. 

Ilunger, abetted by an eagerness to 
show his ready acceptance of the customs 
of the country, very nearly caused a 
cessation of gentilities on the part of 
the native with the shoulders. The oecea- 
sion was provoked by a cheese which 
came out of the giant’s wonderful pocket, 
and was as greatly out of proportion for 
an individual as was the countryman 
himself. It would seem that he was 
mindful of this, for he offered to share 
his noonday repast with such a world of 
sincerity in his tone that the Illustrator 
could be dissuaded from helping himself 
only by violent blows on the shin and 
wild words hissed smilingly through the 
clenched teeth of the Scribe. Not if she 
could help it would the stigma of 
cochon follow the American into the con- 
fines of Ronda, and she read soothingly 
from the guide-book to her bewildered 
companion of that exquisite politeness 
which demands the offer to share all 
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HARPER’S 
viands with the assembled multitude, and 
of the equal necessity of refusing to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 


There were other things in the guide- 
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in the Old Town, which is on the sout! 
side of the bridge that spans the gorg: 


one must go over to the New Town an 
gaze upon it from a railed-in platfor 








book worth knowing—something of Ron- on the west side, while there can be 1 
da, too—and it was well to devour this pleasure derived from the New Town wu 
data in the hour, less one look 
that we might down upon 
have the more {7 ”"—7 ti oe from the Camp 
leisure to enjoy aes lo, a little play 
ourselves when Ng of the Old Tow 
within its en- ge From the Ne 
virons; although May Bridge one ca 
the notes on Ron- t% »: | see the mills bk 
da — so deli- i i> ee low, and, on th 
cately intangible of  —f<s 4 2£BA other hand, th 
that any man with * PLATERMZ~ 4 mills below off 
a morsel of th aa FCORRCRES (a, a fine opportunit 
— detective Pait " P. ty eb of looking ted 
about him would at AWE ENE oe i. oe the New Bridgi 
be interested from It appeared to lx 
the start. The ’ a kindly form ot 
height of the rock my \ reciprocity, thi 
itself was evident- <# showing one an 
ly a matter of KA other off, as well 
personal opinion r us 4 as a certain un 
rather than of the — a easy consciousness 
surveyor’s instru- eS — that a close in 
ments, which re- = - és ~ | spection did not 
minded us of the add to the worth 
old lady who ask- of either’s wares 
ed if we had found Or possibly it was 
Rome hilly. The that recognition 
gorge, or Tajo, | which places of 
which divides the ye %® | more than ordi 
Wn 

rock, and aecom- nary altitude give 
modates the Gua — — — -- ol to the value of th 
dalevin River at THE CALLE DEL CASTELAR DURING THE FAIR View — a_ word, 
its base, is reckon- alas! that might 
ed as three hun- well have been de 
dred and fifty feet high, although the river fined by Samuel Johnson as a_ prospect 


itself is said to tumble along six hundred 
feet below the town, and we had both read 
Miranda of the Balcony of the plain 
which spread out before her, one thou- 
sand feet straight down. 


in 


This confusion 


suggests a bibulous association on the 
part of the collector of materials with 
several of the oldest inhabitants, who 


must find it quite as great a temptation 
to boast of the height of the rock they 
were born on as of the cold of the winter 
they were born in, and just as difficult a 
matter to settle in complaisant Spain. 
Another item of interest in the guide- 
book was the complex method of “ 


Ronda 


doing ” 


In order to find any enjoyment 


frequently accompanied by the distribu 
tion of coin. 
Of all the guide-book information, th 


fair and the Aleazaba held us most 
strongly. It would seem that it was 


quite impossible to go anywhere in the 
Old Town without running into the AIl- 
eazaba, and for a while we wondered if 
it be an animate creature that 
gadded about the streets, a sort of Lewis 


could 


Carroll prehistoric animal. On learning, 
that the French had 
destroyed it in 1808, we abandoned any 
hope of meeting it in the flesh, although 
our book 


tion 


however, utterly 


a most materialistic publica- 
spoke with conviction of one of its 
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members, viz., its Foot: from which rose 
the Barrio de San Francisco. Of the 
fair, which is held every May, we knew 
a great deal, or intended to know; we had 
ome for it, and evinced a proprietary 
patience when, at every station, we lost 
countless minutes while beaming peas- 
antry packed themselves into the third- 
class carriages. 

The end of our journey was the end 
of the valley. “ Mire!” cried the country- 
man, nudging painfully with his left el- 
how and waving violently with his right 
hand. And we looked, and beheld, as we 
had read, where the valley narrowed into 
a gorge, two great rocks, joined by a high 
arched bridge, from the top of which the 
tiled roofs and cathedral towers of Ronda 
glared against a blue sky, while three hun- 
dred and fifty feet, or six hundred feet, or 
one thousand feet below ran the little Gua- 
dalevin River among the truck-gardens. 

The difficulty in estab- 
lishing ourselves at a suit- 
able hotel and the increase 
in prices were alarmingly 
fair-like, and gave us an 
uncomfortable homesick 
feeling, and a longing to 
be imposed upon with the 
coin of our realm, if such 
things must be. We were 
denied. even the satisfac- 


tion of arguing in our own in 
tongue, for the landlord to DF 
whom we had written for “ 
rooms, and from whom we \ 
were endeavoring to extri 4: 
cate ourselves after a gen- Se i" 
eral survey of what we had uN 
got and a whispered con- 
sultation over what we had \. 

| 


peen promised, spoke no 

English. In our efforts to 

make him understand that _ 
a single room was not to 

our liking, we again had recourse to the 
language of pantomime, the Scribe in- 
timating that the Illustrator was nervous, 
and the Illustrator, with very poor grace, 
displaying evidence of this ailment by 
violent jerks of the head and twitching 
of the eyelids, an operation that had to 
be carried almost to excess before the 
host could see the wisdom of a com- 
promise and an honorable release. 


Our new landlord spoke English—or 
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rather an English; it was not ours; and 
because it was not ours we found it as 
convulsingly funny as we do the man 
who slips on a banana peel. We hated 
ourselves for this overdeveloped sense 
of humor, and conjured up before us the 
gravity of that Spanish postal clerk in 
Algeciras who comprehendingly sold us 
a stamp, although we had asked for roast 
chicken. But the recollection had no quiet- 
ing effect upon our risibilities, and when 
the native in a burst of polite idioms 
addressed the Illustrator as “ Ma’am,” 
the Illustrator wrapped himself in the 
window curtains, issuing only in time 
for the writer’s abrupt departure for the 
same haven. However, he was an un- 
suspecting proprietor, and cheerfully sent 
and re-sent his boy for our shoes, sponge- 
bag, bath-robes, and other impedimenta 
which we had left in our flight from the 
abhorred inn. Moreover, he gave us 
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rooms that looked out upon the fray—- 
30 near to it, in fact, that our proximity 
led to a series of speculations as to whether 
we, inside the inn, were outside the fair, 
or the caravansary itself were a monopoly 
well “on the inside,” like the far-away 
one of our Western Hemisphere. 
Whatever similarity there may be be- 
tween hostelries, the spring fair of Ronda 
cannot easily be confused with any of 
our giant exhibitions, nor with those 
autumn institutions nurtured by our 
States and supported by our country 
cousins. There is no effort made in 
Ronda to cultivate the taste of the visitor 
through crocheted tidies and bead-work 
animals, no public display of octagons 
in hard pencil or cones in crayon, no 


weary marching from pen to pen to view 
soulless pigs, no munching of stale lunch 
in the uncertain shade of a _ steam- 
thresher, no crawling homeward at night- 
fall with one thousand colored advertis- 
ing cards as a proof that the day was 
done, no—but one could go on forever, 
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and between the feria of Spain and the 
fair of our country there would re- 
main a gulf, quite properly, as wide as 
the Atlantic. 

Unlike most enjoyable occasions of the 
Latin countries, the May fair is not a 
religious festival; indeed, there seems to 
be no more reason for its being than 
the pure joy of living. Given a wide 
central street in the heart of the city, a 
line of booths on either side, a great deal 
of bunting, and a prodigious display of 
colored lights, and the nucleus is formed; 
add to this every gewgaw to fill the stalls 
that can please the fancy of woman and 
deplete the purse of man, and the fair 
is open; bring hither all the street-pianos 
that tired donkeys can drag up the steep 
trail, all the dancers who trip carelessly 
over the rough cobbles—and still laugh; 
all the “shell” rackets that present a 
surety of sudden riches, and the fair is 
in full swing. Fill the streets with ex- 
cited men and women kind, give them a 
hot sun, a full moon, a bull-fight each 
day, and a guitar under 
each window at night, and 
the fair is a success. That 
is all; but one doubts if 
such happy abandonment 
could be secured in our 
country with so simple 
ingredients, or if we should 
care for these ingredients 
if disassociated from lace 
mantillas and attractive, 
if gaudy, male attire. 

In Ronda, we were on 
friendly terms with the 
fair almost before the 
daneer from Malaga had 
discovered that two Amer- 
icans were sticking their 
heads out of the hotel 
windows. He was a pleas- 
ant knave with a _ pretty 
niece, who ably assisted 
him in dancing and in the 
passing of the hat. In 
both efforts they were un- 
tiring, and having levied 
upon us for the third 
time, charmingly explain- 
ed their greed by an in- 
gratiating shrug and the 
smiling assertion that we 
were Americanos. It 
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emed a very simple reason, and one not 
be denied. The truth of our nativity 
spread quickly through the booths, and 
he ready response—akin to the satisfac- 


nm we enjoy in recognition from a hotel 


lerk though expensive, so appealed ti 
our vanity that 
we found our 


selves spt nding 


ore time among ‘come aS 
ir new friends Oe coh oe ets en 
than the qualit; <a 
of their goods yr n 


vuuld warrant. 
Atter much 





scourging of the | 
conscience W | 
would go out, now { 


and then, in 
search of views 
always, always 
with an eye open 
for the Aleazaba. 
Finding views 
was not so dif- 
ficult, for they are 
best seen from 
a distance, and 
could not escape 
even though we 
were discovered 
lescending upon 
them; but it was 
evident from thx 
first that the Al 
cazaba was not 
to be taken un 
awares. The Il- 
lustrator’s idea of locating the Barrio de 
San Francisco, then the foot “ where it 
rises,” and from that member to work 
our way up, reflected much credit on a 
man not, as a rule, given to strategy; and 
we would have put the plan into execu- 
tion immediately but for the various dis- 
tractions in the way of tortuous streets, 
hits of old Moorish grille-work, churches 
of eonfused architecture, and sidewalk 
cafés whereat to refresh the spirit, and 
watch the passing show until the shadow 
of night crept into the valley, and warn- 
ed us to the bridge for the sunset. 

The Puente Nuevo, or New Bridge, an 
infant of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, serves well as a promenade, a 
view-point, and, beneath the roadway, 
over the central arch, a prison. The 
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single cell has a small window that looks 
it over the fertile breadth of the valley, 
and while, as Major Wilbraham said to 
Miranda of the Baleony, chains are un- 
pleasant, “ the view would compensate in 
some measure for the restriction.” At 
least one prisone r 

did not think so, 





ya for the story goes 
Seay, of the escape of 
ae Dy, an ofticer b V 

a knotting together 


his bed - linen, 
descending there- 
by into the stream, 
and swimming 
through the rapids 
to freedom. Con- 





sidering the height 
of the bridge at 
its most modest 
estimate, the flaw 
in the legend is 
plainly the linen 
from his couch; 
or, if there be 
truth in the tale, 
the man who 
would leave so 
well - stocked a 
sleeping - apart- 
ae | ment for the pre- 
. 7 carious _ existence 
ot a fugitive from 


j istice deserved 
the stony bed of 
the river as a prob- 
able alternative. 
Occasionally we disregarded instruec- 
tions from our guide and investigated 
places of interest at close range, but our 
arbitrary efforts were not rewarded with 
success. We were turned from the Casa 
del Rey Moro with an abruptness which 
led us to believe that the House of the 
Moorish King might still be entertain- 
ing royalty instead of the very private 
citizen who was in no mind to accept 
half a peseta for a look at his back yard. 
Beyond a regret for the intrusion we 
were not disturbed, and we were openly 
relieved when we found that the Mina, 
the underground stairway of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five steps cut in the 
rocks, leading from the house to the 
river, and used by the Moors in time 
of siege, was too dangerous to be used 
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“even by tourists,” as a bystander put it 
incidentally, 
table countenance. 


a man, with an inseru- 

This business despatched, we were quit 
of all except 
our delayed meeting with the Alcazaba 
and a visit to the bull-fight. Unlike the 
Aleazaba, the daily bull-fight was not 
To find the Plaza de Toros one 
mild-looking 
afternoon; he would in- 
variably bring up at the ring, with his 
wife if generous, his family if prodigal, 
with the key to his shop in his pocket, 
and office-boy plaintive 
of dying grandmothers for him—within 
call. The people of Ronda are very proud 
of the fierceness of their bulls, and very 
proud of their fighters—of both 
for the New Woman is recognized in 
Spain as a TJ'orera,a bull-fighter of excel- 
lent mettle, and in advanced Ronda the 
killed four of 
patched each day. 

We will not define the reason, but the 
amount of 


obligatory investigations 


elusive. 
had 


citizen of an 


only to foliow any 


his stories 


ho 


sexes, 


women the six bulls des- 


attention bestowed on these 
From an 
American standpoint, they did not appeal 
to us. Their manner of liveli- 
little too dashing, 
their dexterity with barbs 


rapiers not 


Toreras was rather boring. 


: 
hood was a 
and 

} 
and 
the 


conducive to 
mind of 
chance acquaintance. 
short velvet 
boleros, 


peace of even 2 
Their 
skirts, embroidered 
and rakish tur- 
bans were rather attract- 


ive, but why all the 
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promenaders of the 
all the habitués of 
turn to greet 


Plaza Lamiable and 
the Alameda should 
the same 
were passing, was a question 


them, when, at 
time, we 
that we put to each other over our night- 
ly vermouth without its 
bitter. We had held our own with the 
Toreadors, gold-laceless as we were; th 
Illustrator had even been mistaken for 
the brother of the most famous matador 
of Spain, and, though indifferent to th 
compliment, was observed to affect sear- 


which was not 


let ties and turn-down collars from that 
hour. But it 
compete with 
and our 
a tremendous 


was quite impossible to 
these 
grievance 
state of 
across them the 
Artista, talking fashions in 
bulls, but busily crocheting some absurd 
After 
would 


anomalies of na 
had reache a 
irritation, 


ture, 
whe ii 
we night in 


ran one 


Casino 


fluffy things while they gossiped. 
that—place 
strive for 
eould knit. 
One sees Renda at its best after night- 
fall. The straight, ugly lines of the 
Spanish New Town are softened in the 
gloom; the several open spaces are filled 
with pedestrians 

find unlimited joy in a 

limited territory. The stirring 

notes of a military band come 

from the Alameda, which is even 

a more popular promenade than 

the Plaza. Overhead, strung so 

thickly that they form 

almost a roof of lights, 

are hundreds 


dame 8s we 
with 


aur not 


supremacy women who 


tireless who 


most 


of globe- 
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the 
all 
shade 
dark 
all 


are sufficiently ac- 


shaped paper lanterns, while to 


north, in pleasing contrast with 
the heavy 
full of 


accommodation of 


this brillianey, lies 
t the 


-orners 


public gardens, 
the 


couple s 


tor 
young who 
‘omplished to escape from that awesome 
the duen- 
the 


an in- 


igilance committee of Spain 
nas. Indeed, 


attendance is so 


sweethearting without 


family In rare 
stance that, while not prying deeply into 


retreats in search for know!l- 


there 


keeping 


leafy our 
senoras 
these 
From the western end of 
the chatter of the 
and the blare of the music, is 
the faint sound of falling 
and in the bright moonlight one can look 
the red-roofed 
the valley, 
vings of bats wheeling 
the people that look like midgets, and 
the donkeys that look like mice. 


edge, we tear were more 


than senoritas tryst in 
coveted spots. 
the Alameda, above 
crowd 
heard water, 
mills 
the 


beneath, 


down upon strung 


along upon outspread 


upon 


The booths are doing a rushing busi- 
and our desire for types is almost 
satiated. 
vith his trousers reaching half-way down 
the calf, up the 
to his buying alluring 


A countryman, whip in hand, 


almost 
‘gold 


as rapidly as they are pressed 


and split side 
knee, is 
bricks 4 
ipon him; soldiers, short of stature, scant 
of shoulder, but glorified in brass buttons, 
duenna 
to aguardiente, while they rol! their eyes 
who in return flash thei 
orbs the 


The city chaps 


are treating a swarthy-skinned 


at her charges, 


own overworked from beneath 
lace of their mantillas. 
hover anxiously about, conscious of their 
the 


Those of sporting 


slender chances with military ar- 


rayed against them. 


procliv ities affect a toreador style of dress, 


run to loud checks 
but the humbler 
townsman is not pleasant to look upon in 


as we in our country 


and horseshoe pins; 


shapeless coat, baggy breeches, and a red 
sash so swathed around his waist as to sug- 
gest a continual mortification of the flesh. 

Across the bridge, in the darkness, lies 
the Old Town, unmoved by 
burst of Its 
pitfalls to the strangers, are quiet save 


this yearly 
worldliness. steep streets, 
where a lover does his courting from the 
sidewalk to the maiden in the window 


above. This is a custom accepted by 
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all: but 
young 
flats, 


found three 


one building of 


when we aspiring 


men betlore three 


with a senorita on each floor listen 
language of love from her own 
thanked our 
United States stars for the more delicate 
method of the The Old 
Town, however, is its inno- 
The the 
plazas has renamed in honor of 
that doubtful hero, General Weyler, and 
the 
Christi one may see a pitiful, riddled flag 


the flag of 


ing to the 
particular sweetheart, we 
COZN corner. 
without 
pretentious of 


not 
vation. most 
bee nh 
each year in procession of Corpus 
borne among the reliquaries, 
their country, and the only one that was 
left them when we had left San Juan. 
The ancient cathedral, or, more proper- 
lv, the abbey, of Santa Maria la Mijor, 
with its strikingly original bell-tower, 
faces this plaza. Near it are the 
racks of the mountain infantry, and on 
the road to the eastern gate is the church 
of Espiritu Santo, founded on the spot 


bar- 


where a queen once fell from her horse and 
And if one 
truth of the story, they show 


miraculously escaped injury. 
doubts the 
you a horseshoe hanging over the portal. 

It is but fitting that this rock of Ronda, 
bearing the sears on its base of the war- 
ring of great peoples, now effaced, should 
the 
its condemnation of our seizure of their 
The 


quick to recognize the value of keeping 


be one of localities most bitter in 


colonies. milder provinces were 
their young men at home, to expend their 
but these 
fought, 
tamed and the 


the hills, bulls 


slaughtered them, tumbling the carcasses 


energies in the mother country; 
of 


smuggled, 


men Ronda, whose ancestors 


traded 
raised 


wild 
horses of and 
over the cliff for the vultures, as they did 
their enemy, do not take kindly to any 
forceful adjustment of affairs by a for- 
better- 
felt to- 
not made 
We came 


gracious 


nation, their 
ment. If 


vard 


elgn even to own 


any animosity was 


our country, it was 
manifest to its representatives. 
and glowing with the 
warmth of a smiling people. If 
*Veneer!” let 
after all, the outside is 
rub up against, and 


went, 

one 
that, 
must 


cries, us ery back 
what we 
a polished exterior 
the 
Ronda gave us all we sought for 


of course, the Alcazaba. 


saves wear and tear upon rubber. 


except, 








BY MARGARITA 


R. KENT had talked to me about 
M the Schlossers. Ile had been 
interested in the way the German 
had deve loped sine he came to this 
country ten years ago. So, when I got 
to the place where Doctor Adams had 
sent me to take charge of a stubborn case 
of intermittent fever, and found “ H. 
Schlosser, Ladies’ Tailor,” over the door, 
1. was quite excited. I thought perhaps 
I might get some notes that Mr. Kent 
could use in his book 

jut. I hadn’t expected anything as 
queer and old-world and uncanny as 
the scene that faced me when a little 
girl, in a suspiciously dark flannel sailor 
suit, had ushered me into the room over 
the shop. It was late in the winter after- 
noon. The gas flared from the draught 
of the open door as if it were a torch 
in a gale of wind, and all the sharp light 
and shadow of the place leaped and 
shivered in a witches’ dance. 

Half of the bed was in_ shadow. 
Around it sat three stooping and forbid- 
ding old crones. They had queer hoods 
on their heads; and, as they Shook their 
heads mournfully over the patient and 
mumbled something into their knitting, 
words that sounded a little like the 
German we had at Miss Ambleton’s 
school and a good deal unlike it—a kind 
of witch language, I thought to my- 
self—they might well have been the 
Fates themselves. 

I know it shrank away as the oldest of 
them pushed back her hood to peer at 
me distrustfully. I almost made a horn 
with my fingers as I had learned to do 
in Italy as a precaution against the evil 
eve. Then I went past them to the pa- 
tient, who lay with the gaslight stream- 
ing, over the heads of the old women, 
full into her face. 

She was a dark woman, the power of 
whose frame was masked in fat. She 
had the thick, greasy skin that comes 
from generations of unhygienie food. 





Schlosser’s 





Wife 


SPALDING GERRY 


The fever that had mounted with the aft 
ernoon gave her cheeks a deep flush and 
her black eyes a brillianey that endowed 
her face with a kind of sullen beauty. 

She was swathed in flannel underneath 
her gown, and the reek of the fever, of 
the winter-old garments of the women 
who surrounded her, of the heavy woollen 
coverlids which were piled on top of her, 
filled the close room. I began to under- 
stand the story that the doctor had given 
me, of the stubbornness of what had 
seemed but an ordinary tertian fever 
malarial in its origin. 

My instructions were to go to work 
immediately to reduce her temperature. 
I sent the little girl for basins, water, 
towels. She paused at the threshold to 
make the German courtesy, so winning 
in its suggestion of deference from girl- 
hood to maturity. When she came back 
she had pressed a little brother into 
service. He made his funny little bow, 
to the imminent danger of the pitcher 
of water he was earrying. When I had 
taken it from his hands he ran to the 
bed and threw himself on it. Mrs. 
Schlosser smiled and talked to him softly 
as she kissed the eager little face. 

“ Wofiir ist das?” demanded the old- 
est of the crones. 

“ A bed-bath,” I replied, briefly. “ And 
I will have to ask you to leave the pa- 
tient with me.” 

An excited clamor arose as she repeated 
what I had said to the others. The 
three rose and grouped themselves threat- 
eningly around the bed, barring off 
my approach. 

“Ein bad!” they repeated, threaten- 
ingly, to each other. “Ein bad! Im 
vinter! She vill kill—dese Americanish 
yung ladty— Vat for she come? She 
vill kill. Kin bad!—vidt de fever!” 

I appealed to the little girl, who stood 
watching the scene with alert black eyes, 
which revealed a curious degree of su- 
periority to the excitement of the women 
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Go get your father,” I said. The 
tient’s color was higher, her skin more 
rning. Even while she frowned her 
nathy with the others she thrashed 
- heavy body despairingly about. The 


id nodded with encouraging intelli- 
ce and slipped out of the room. 
When she returned, it was with a 
ll. thin, dark man, whose clothes, 
in that dim and agitated scene, were 
vn to be of the most perfect neatness 
taste. He beamed his appreciative 
eht when his eyes fell on my white 
form. Then he bowed with an ac- 
ntuated deference. I explained my 





ficulty to him. He turned to his wife, 

th a word or so in German—gentle, 

t authoritative; turned to the women 

d waved his hand with a negligent 
esture of command. As if by a miracle 
the fierce clamor subsided; the threaten- 

» Fates became three toothless and 
habby old women; the wife turned sub- 

issively to me with: 

“My man—he say—” on her lips. 
With a final gesture of crisp command, 
he turned to the door, the little daughter 
linging adoringly to his hand. As he 
pened the door he turned to me: 

‘If dere is anyding more I can do, 
snd for me. But now—one of my 
adties she vait down-stairs. I must her 

» longer keep.” With the word “ lad- 
ties” the atmosphere of deference en- 
eloped him. It seemed as much a mark 

his calling as the name he stitched, 
vith a final flourish of silk, into his suits. 
\s IL turned to his wife I wondered 
vhether he had stitched it, too, into 
his soul. 

In an hour I had Mrs. Schlosser’s 
emperature down almost to normal. She 
was so comfortable that when I asked 
for fresh linen to put on the bed she 
issented meekly, although I saw her 
vinee when she took from under her 
pillow the key to the heavy carved 
clothes-press where the sheets were stored. 

[ was amazed, when I opened the 
cumbersome doors, to see the store of 
household linen. There were piles of 
sheets and pillow-cases and towels—one 
vould think they might last a lifetime. 
[ slipped out enough things for a day 
or so. And then, in settling her for the 
night, I threw aside the grimy woollen 
inderwear. Here she protested fiercely: 
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‘I shall die—you vish to kill me—I 
shall die. It is a fever I haf! Call my 
man-—he vill not that I be killed—-he 
lofe me. Call him!” 

When Schlosser appeared again his 
eyes brightened as they fell upon the 
fresh white bed, the clean towels on the 
wash-stand, his wife’s dark hair neat- 
ly braided. He sniffed appreciatively 
the fresh air pouring in through the 
open window. 

“ Dese iss goot,” he said, rubbing his 
hands with that gesture that seemed like 
his trade-mark. “ Dese iss Americanish 

dese iss for what we came to dese 
country. I vill tell de children to come 
in dat dey may see vat iss right!” 

The woman looked at me sullenly and 
antagonistically. But when her husband 
patted her hand encouragingly, as lithe- 
ly as a eat she slipped down in the bed 
until her cheek lay against the hol- 
low of his hand. There she lay rest- 
fully, loosing up at him with eyes of 
mute adoration. 

It was late when I got down to supper 
that evening. I had waited for the seven 
children to be sent up in relays to see 
the room and to pay their duty to the 
sick mother. There was the tall boy in 
his first year at the high school, holding 
himself very straight in his cadet uni- 
form, the meek outlines of his Teutonic 
face contrasting oddly with the brusque 
“ Americanish” manners he _ affected. 
There was the sister, almost as tall as 
he, her sleek hair rolled out over an 
enormous “rat.” There was a clumsy, 
grinning youngster, all legs and hands 
and feet. The little black-eyed girl whom 
[ had first seen came in again, and 
the little chap of eight, and another 
little girl, who told her mother she had 
heen all day with the “ foreladty.” And 
last toddled in on his little short fat 
legs a jolly little Dutchman of four, 
whose face and hands made it unnec- 
ssary to explain that he had spent 
most of his day in the kitchen. He 
squared himself up to me and demand- 
ed fiercely: 

“Vat for don’t you mage my mutter 
vell ridght avay?” And when I lifted 
him up to Mrs. Schlosser, her arms closed 
over him, as if the touch of him was 
food and drink. If there were, in the 
older children, together with the very 





real affection 
ginnings of a 


that was evident, the be- 
sense of superiority, of 
criticism, with the babies her place 
Hearts’-Empress was undisturbed. 
When I reached the table all the chil- 
dren had finished their supper and had 
gone. but Schlosser, his knife and fork 
before him, had evidently waited for me. 
And with him was a trim and handsome 
girl. 


as 


They were sitting quite near to- 
gether and cozily talking. His elbow 
on the table and his head on his hand, 
he was leaning toward her, a dawning 


glamour in his eyes. His other arm was 
the back of her chair. He 
rose as I entered, vaguely confused and 
courteous, 


resting on 


3ut the young woman looked 
anything but pleased. 


“Dese iss Miss Alyson,” he said to 
her, apologetically, ““who has to make 
my vife vell here come. And dese iss 
Miss Jennings—” he turned to me. “ Dx 
best skirt handt in de city. Who has 
also most kindly helped me mit de chil- 


dren undt de house.” Then, as a sloppy- 
looking colored girl brought in a sloppy 
supper, he flushed distressfully and look- 
ed down at the too evidently serviceable 
red table-cloth. 


he began, loyally 


” 


“Ven my vife she ill 
‘But vere are de 


nap- 
kins, Miss Jennings?” he turned to her 
to ask. “You said you vould do dat 
tor me.” 

“TI tried to get some, but Mrs. Schlos- 


ser wouldn’t give me the Nothing 
Miss 


nings’s face was necessary to explain her 


key.” 
more than the expression on Jen- 
opinion of her employer’s wife. 

The tailor flushed again, more deeply. 
“My vife 


” he began. 
I can easily arrange those things for 


you, Mr. Schlosser,” I broke in, in 
pity of his confusion. “TI have the key 
to the linen-press. It isn’t necessary to 


disturb the patient about details of 
that sort. In fact, it is necessary that 
they be kept from her. She needs per- 
fect. rest.” 

The little man’s face lit up with 
pleasure. 

“So iss it—she must not be disturbed. 


If she were vell it vould be oderwise.” 

It was evident that it was with diffi- 
culty that Miss Jennings refrained from 
speech. But she thought better of Mrs. 
and of me too, I 
the other end of the 


Schlosser am sure, 


table, I 


when, at 
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became tactfully absorbed in my supp 
and the interrupted conversation « 


be renewed. 


“Undt I 


de 


sent 


suit up 


yesterda 


Schlosser said, fervently, making an 


fort to 
‘ But 
she liked it.” 


dere 


of the forel 


include me in 
ain't e 


ome no 


the conversat 


vordt | 


His attention drifted a 
from me back to the magnetic eagern 


ady’s g 


remained. “ Only 


from his offi 
boy to get 


ce dat 


some el 


ray 
de 
I vas to 
othes to 


eyes, 


husband 


undt pressed undt to 


get 


my 


my 


heart 


sank.” 


Tears of 


pathy had sprung into Miss 


and tl 
phot 
send up 
be clea 
check. ‘ 
alert 8) 
Jenning 


eyes. The tailor caught their gleam, a 
for a moment he stammered in | 
speech. “ Undt—undt I t’ought: ‘ A 


dere, Schlosser. she don’t 


you vill catch it! 


came to 


ladties dat go by 


t’ought so 


like it! N 


You know I yust | 
to please Mrs. Byram—de first time s 


me —also dere are so ma 
mit her. Undt I | 
much to get de lines 


she iss not easy to make lines for.” M 
Jennings nodded an expert assent. “BE 
I sent de boy for de clothes—I a 


said nodding about de 


check 


I could 


bring myself to do it ven I felt like d 


But 
by a 
ain’t 
My, but 
table in 


ma 


Mrs. 


3yram 


id. 


I vas 


i 


she 
Undt 
never had ¢ 


Ss 


gladt!” 
his excitement. 
mirrored by that of his 


sent 
vat she 
uit I lik 
He 
At 
forel 


radiance of joy absolute. 


down vo1 
say vas, 
ed so vi 
struck 

id his fa 
ady, wor 


During two days Schlosser watched n 


when the 


> day’s 


routine 


broi 


ight us 


gether for a few minutes, with a k 
on his face that was neither critical n 
approving, merely observant. 
of that time found vs at the supper tal 
When the children had all slipped fr 


the room 


and 


Miss 


home, I started to go up-stairs. 


The e 


Jennings had g 


But | 


detained me with a gesture that was 
once courteous and authoritative. 
“Dere are some dings I vould like | 


speak mit you. 
utes vait ?”’ 


into my 
ment. 


chair. 


first,” he explained. 
halted and then turned squarely to m 


Vill you for a few mit 
I assented and slipped ba: 
He thought for a m 
“T do not know yust vat to s: 


“My vife—” 





He 


A glance at my uniform with its sug 
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stion of impersonal service evidently 

id the effect on him that it has on 

st persons—it is wonderful what things 

ple do tell nurses. “ Dere iss no 

dat I go round about,” he said, 
th the acute intelligence in his look 
at went far to explain his 

You see all—it iss more as useless dat 
[ hide. Dere are dings—I would like 

dey be oderwise. 1 am Americanish 
taturalized. In Germany ve vork so 
rdt—my vife she vork all de time— 

r me undt for de children—ach, how 
he vork! A man could never it forget! 
\'ndt she save so hard dat now ven she 
eed not, ven I don’t vant it, she has 

rgot how to spend. She cannot be 
\mericanish—naturalized. I haf much 

arned. I haf stop to smoke—to drink 
er. A man who is much by ladties 
unnot drink. Undt I haf learned to 
‘ess right—my ladties vould not like to 
af me by mit dem if I did not dress 
right. If I vas a pretty man it vould 
oderwise. I vould not haf to be so 
areful. But I haf learned, undt now 
I like it. I ean’t do no oder vay. Undt 
[ like to haf enough of clean napkins 
t de table—one by almost effery day! 
I'ndt clean towels! Undt I vant de 
hildren dat dey speak alvays English. 
('ndt I like dat de little vons dey wear 
ecotton—like Miss Jennings 
says—dat ean be washed by almost effery 
Undt all dings Americanish.” 

There was a pause while I nodded ap- 
preciatively, and he was evidently search- 
ing for the best way to say what was in 
his mind. 

‘I vould so much like dat my vife 
she vant dese dings like I vant. But it 
iss beeause she has been so goot to me 
and has york so hardt dat she cannot 
learn right avay dese dings all at once.” 
He serutinized my face to see whether 
there was any shade of criticism of his 
wife before he went on. It was not hard 
to put just the right expression of sym- 
pathetic appreciation into my face. In- 
deed, I was beginning to feel it, in good 
measure, for the man, if not for the 
woman. He went on, reassured: 

“T vould so much like dat my vife— 
dress so dat she could be my foreladty. 
Maybe you haf observed my foreladty, 
Miss Jennings?” He turned toward me 
a face that was, although I am confident 


success. 


dresses of 


wee kk, 


sv 


he did not know it, a little conscious. 
“Miss Jennings iss von fine American- 
ish ladty”’—an irrepressible admiration 
had crept into his voice. “She iss not 
like de oder girls dat vork for me—l 
do not belief dere iss von pin in her 
whole dress! SEHfferyding look like it 
hook togedder! Undt ven she vear de 
shirt-waist dey hook togedder! 
Undt ven she vear de one-piece dresses 
dey do not break at de vaist. It iss de 
stiffening dat she vear by dem, or it iss 
de lines dat she has—I do not know wo- 
fiir it iss.” There was a solemn, respect- 
ful, scientific interest in his face. 

“T vould like dat my vife she vear 
dese shirt-waist suits undt help me vidt 
my ladties. I like dat ve vork togedder. 
If she vould only do it, I dress her grand. 
I dink dat it iss besser dat husband undt 
vife dey vork togedder.” He had turned 
his face away, but I could read the little 
man’s honest thought in the back of his 
crimsoning neck. 


suits 


“ Now you ”—he faced me again— are 
an Americanish y’ung ladty. Undt you 
are here vay—as a nurse. You 
could make my vife see some dings dat 
T could not. Undt some dings dat Miss 
Jennings she could not. I do not dink 
my vife she like to learn by Miss Jen- 
nings. I see how you bring down de 
fever yust by a bad undt fresh air. 
I don’t 
care how much it cost—undt my vife 
don’t need to know. Please 
her undt de children how de American- 
I haf dem 
teached De Star-spangled Banner undt 
dings like dat at school. But sometime 
we buy a home, undt de boys dey can 
undt be real Americanish. Undt 
De Star-spangled Banner iss not all 
about being Americanish. Dere 
oder dings!” 


dese 


Please stay so long as you can. 


she show 


ish people do dese dings. 


vote 


are 


At first it was not easy to carry out 
Mr. Schlosser’s wishes. Every change 
proposed his wife fought with the silent, 
passive negation that is so much harder 
to contend with than open opposition. 
If clean towels were brought to her to 
use, she “saved” them and depended 
upon a well-worn and trusty one thrust 
under her pillow. If, in the moments 
when work was slack, Miss Jennings 
made gingham frocks for the children, 
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Mrs. Schlosser apparently bowed to her 
man’s superior wisdom. But, after a 
few minutes’ whispered conversation with 
the oldest daughter, the children them- 
selves systematically “forgot” to don 
the new With regard to her- 
self, however, she submitted, with many 


garments. 


an antagonistic, sullen glance at me. 

But after a time circumstances helped 
me. Under a and hygienic 
regimen she began to improve in spite 
of herself. On the third day the fever 
came back in a much lighter form. On 
the sixth she skipped it entirely. So 
she half econvineed that I 
knew something, and her opposition less- 
The allowed to take 
on a pleasant freshness. Mr. Schlosser 
began to go about with a smile of triumph 
on his dark, lean face. His clothes ac- 
quired an almost supernatural gloss and 
finish. The crisp Americanism of the 
children became a thing to wonder at. 


sensible 


began to be 


ened house was 


It was on the tenth day that I ran 
down into the trying-on room with a 
message for the tailor. The doctor had 
said Mrs. Schlosser could sit up, and 
she wanted him to see her sitting in 
state. I saw that a fitting was in prog- 


ress and waited at the door, not wanting 
to interrupt. 

A stout woman stood before the pier- 
glass. Schlosser, with the air of an 
acolyte endowing a priest with his cere- 
monial robe, was lightly imposing a long 
buckramed and 
white-stitehed, but in its sketchy condi- 
tion showing plainly the genius of the 
designer. 


eoat, as yet sleeveless, 


For, under its earessing folds, 
mere flesh became gracious majesty, line 
after line swept away from the shoulder 
i The tailor fell back 
to observe the general effect. There was 
a tense for us all. He ran his 
hands with loving appreciation over the 
line of the shoulder. 

“ Dese iss right!” he said, with finality. 
A pucker appeared between his eyebrows. 


in gracious curves. 


moment 


“Dese need to be lifted—not more dan 
an eight’ of an inch, Miss Jennings.” 
Then, while with anxious serutiny she 
followed the chalk-line he had marked, 
he fell back a step, raised his arms with 
a gesture of benediction 

“Dese iss peautiful,” he said, happily. 
And there was the creative joy of the 
sculptor’s modelling touch, the painter’s 
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thumb-flourish, in the movement y 
which his arms fell to his side, « 
bracing in their calm descent the 


pression of his artist’s soul that st 
before him. 
When the coat was taken off and ) 


on a near-by form, the master tun 
his serutiny to the skirt. Pleated 
braided and of complicated design, 


yet followed flowing and graceful cury 
Schlosser twitched a fold here and the: 
to try its effect upon an embryo puck 
He let them go. 

“Tt iss all right, Miss Jennings,” 
said, admiringly. “ Dere ain’t anod 
skirt-hand in dis city like you.” A 
he gave the approving pat of one g 
workman to another on the girl’s straig! 
shapely shoulders. At least, that vw 
probably what it was meant to be; 
himself did not how affection: 
was the touch or -how caressingly 1 
hand lingered. But the girl lifted | 
eyes to his and blushed. And the ma: 
soul awoke—I saw the start of it—a) 
it stood alert. 

I don’t know why we all, at the sar 
moment, felt Mrs. Schlosser’s 
There was no But 
turned she standing at the do 
her big frame, in a large-figured | 
mono, stiffened, her black eyes magni! 
eent in fury. 

“T don’t vant it!” she gasped. H 
clumsy English struggled with the for 
of her passion. But the 
of the arm with which she banish 
Miss Jennings from the room left 1 
doubt of her meaning. “I vant h 
to go avay!” 

The forelady’s firm, fresh-colored chee! 
paled, and her lip dropped until lh 
handsome face was a mask fi 


know 


presen: 


sound. when 


was 


great sw 


mere 


conscious fear. Mrs. Schlosser turn: 
to her husband. One degree more 
intensity would have made her voic 


merely strident. 


“So dese iss vat you mean by being 


Americanish!” she said. “ Dat iss vy | 
haf so hated it—I haf felt dat it com 
between. Dese iss vat come of learning 
de children to sing dose songs, undt des 
iss was fiir you vant to vear out go 


cloth by having clean napkins by almost 


effery day, undt towels like only 
Herrenschaften could expect, undt thi! 
dresses for de children to freeze in in 
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nter—dat vy she make dem—undt vy 

: don’t like wrappers, undt dink dese 

divorees right, undt talk all de time about 

lresses dat hook togedder undt haven’t 
ie 
pins! 


We were all so 


stunned with surprise 
hat, even when she paused a moment 

r breath and gathered her kimono 
round her with a great, fierce ges- 

re, nobody spoke or tried to keep her 
rom speaking. 

* Undt dat Miss Jennings vat she 
mean? I say, she ain’t vell brought up! 
Vas fiir if she does all hook togedder, 
ndt vas fir if dere ain’t a pin about 
her, undt vas fiir if she has got a shape 
dat look like you’d haf to take a hammer 
io make it bend! Dat don’t say her 
character all hook togedder! Dat don’t 
keep her from looking at a married man 
vidt eyes dat she don’t ought to use!” 

The effect of her words was nothing 
hort of melodramatically startling. The 
poor, puzzled stout lady, still endowed 
with the forelady’s skirt, sank limply 
nto a chair, with a suggestion of broken 
hones. Miss Jennings, with flaming, in- 
dignant face, caught up some work and 
fled from the room. 

But it was the tailor to whom the 
moment was crucial. His eyes had sought 
the forelady’s face for one dazzled in- 
stant. When the door closed behind her 
his eyes still lingered. In the first mo- 
ment they were longing; in the next 
they had renounced. It was not until 
his tragic eyes rested on his wife that 
he started as if the blaze of light had 
hidden an abyss. But I am sure that 
before the start of horror had come 
the renunciation. 

Finally he awoke to the embarrass- 
ment of the immediate situation. I have 
seen, in the queer way in which we 
nurses are forced into glimpses of life 
for which we have yet no point of view, 
many diffieult moments. And I have 
never seen a man, even with the double 
advantage of fine instincts and social 
training, deal so effectively with a situa- 
tion that might easily have overwhelmed 
him. He turned from his wife with a 
glance that included both myself and 
the patron. 

“My vife,” he said, with an intona- 
tion that threw a mantle over the crude 
elemental passion of the woman as gra- 
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cious in its suggestion of dignity as the 
coat whose lines he had designed—“ my 
vife, she iss ill. It iss true—iss it not so? 

vidt all dat ven de body iss not vell de 
mind goes into strange places. I am but 
glad that my vife show, now as alvays, 
her care for me. For de rest ve vill 
forget the marchen the fever has been 
muttering into her ear. My ladties dey 
haf alvays been patient vidt me—I shail 
hope for a continuance of de favor. For 
my vife I beg that you vill forgif her 
dat she has been a little excited. Mrs. 
Bennett, I vill send von of de girls in 
to you. Now, Leah, I vill help you back 
up de stairs.” 

He opened the door and we heard his 
low, gentle voice on the stairs: “ So, mind 
dese landing—das iss goot—it iss hardt 
And her sobs, 
broken, hysterical, with words between: 

“Ve cannot both stay—it iss I dat 
must always stay—always stay. She shall 
go. It iss right dat I should stay. It iss 
not dat I hate her. It iss right!” 


for de poor veak limbs.” 


It took a long time to get Mrs. Schlos- 
ser calmed down and settled for the night. 
And it was not I that did it. She seemed 
to feel no special antagonism toward me. 
But when I came near the bed on which 
she lay, thinking, thinking, a heavy, pain- 
ful line between her heavy brows, she 
motioned me indifferently away. 

The next afternoon Mr. Schlosser came 
to me, distressed, apologetic. 

“ My vife she say she vant dose women 
back,” he said. “I am sorry. I vanted 
dat she haf one of dose nurse ladties like 
de Americanish ladties haf ven dey sick. 
I dink it besser so. But she say now 
she vant her own people—dat it do her 
goot to haf some von who speak her 
language—dink her thought—dat vat 
she say.” 

“T think perhaps she is right, Mr. 
Schlosser,” I said. “TI have really done 
about all I can do. The fever is broken. 
It’s just a question of gaining her 
strength now. It’s all right—I under- 
stand.’ 

I was in Mrs. Schlosser’s room—the 
three old women hadn’t yet come—when 
Miss Jennings came into take her leave. 
The girl was trim and handsome and 
tailored. She was so absolutely like the 
tailor’s form on exhibition in the win- 
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dow that one wondered if she were hu- 
man—until one saw her face. Then one 
knew that she was human—poor Miss 
Jennings! For the hours had worn 
traces in the smooth brow and firm 
cheeks. There wes pain marring the self- 
satisfied curves of the handsome mouth. 
One felt that she was in the grip of an 
emotion greater than she was meant to 
feel. But she had panoplied herself for 
the encounter in her own armor. It was 
easy to see, as she looked at the shape- 
less woman on the bed, dark hair wild 
over the pillows, face heavy and coarse 
in repose, that the knowledge that her 
own smug self was irreproachable in its 
tenure gave her assurance. 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Schlosser,” she said, 
with a self-sufficient little laugh. “I’m 
going. Riley has been trying to get me 
away from Mr. Schlosser for a long time, 
but I hadn’t quite decided. I’m hurry- 
ing now before he fills the place.” 

I wondered how Mrs. Schlosser would 
meet the girl, whether there would be an 
aftermath of the night before. But there 
was nothing fierce or angry in the face 
on the pillow. It was merely implacable 
—like a force of nature. 

“ Good-by,” she said, calmly. Then, 
while the girl nervously put on her glove, 
“Dere ain’t going to be anodder fore- 
ladty.” An irrepressible gleam of exul- 
tation stirred the determined composure 
of the other’s face» Mrs. Schlosser went 
unemotionally on: “I going to be fore- 
ladty myself, like Schlosser been vanting 
me to do for a long time. He say he 
going to dress me grand—he dinking 
now about some shirt-waist suits where 
T all hook togedder.” Then the first 
gleam of humor I had ever seen in her 
pulled at her full lips: “I don’t believe 
I going to look like Schlosser dink I 
going to do!” The smile faded and she 
looked keenly at Miss Jennings. “I 
dink maybe I been lazy. I rest some- 
time from all I used to do before Schlos- 
ser began to make so much money by his 
ladties. I don’t like to vear all dose 
tight kind of dings. But I got to try. 
I like my comfort—I been resting some- 
time. Undt I dink a vife can neffer rest. 
Now I got to do like Schlosser like—” 

“Mr. Schlosser?” The girl looked 
around inquiringly. “I'd like to say 
good-by.” 
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“ Schlosser’s not here—” 
Miss Jennings turned away, a sudden, 
white dismay in her face. Mrs. Schlosser 
caught it. The implacable look faded 
from her face. In its place came a glow 
of womanly pity—for one moment she 
was all mother. 

“Come here,” she beckoned the girl. 
When the forelady had reached the side 
of the bed, Mrs. Schlosser pulled her 
down, speaking softly. But that was 
not so I wouldn’t hear. It’s a queer 
feeling to know that people forget you 
as completely as if you were a piece 
of furniture. 

“So iss it besser—Schlosser don’t 
know. Maybe, yust for vonce, he thought 
he saw someding—den it vas gone. Now 
he ain’t remember he effer thought it. 
My man iss a goot man. You ain’t vant 
him to know—?” 

The tall girl turned aside a waver- 
ing face. 

“ So—so—dat vat you dink now!” spoke 
the older woman, gently. “ You dink 
you like him to know—just so he feel 
sorry. I know—I know. But you ain’t 
ean know. You ain’t much older as my 
Emmie—undt you ain’t can know yust 
vere dat could leadt you. No, no, my 
miidchen. My man is a goot man. But 
no von of us we ain’t can know. You 
hold yourself too straight to valk dat 
path. I like it how you hold yourself. 
I fight you—it right I fight you. But 
I like you yust de same!” 

Miss Jennings shivered a little, then 
held out her hand. The other woman 
took it and looked up into the handsome 
face. But that apparently was the end 
of her magnanimity. Jealous envy was 
in her eyes. She burst out fiercely: 

“ Vat you dink dat you look at my man 
like you did? “ou dink he care? He 
yust kind to you like he been to all de 
oder handts.” Her voice was full of 
the double arrogance of the married wom- 
an and the employer’s wife. “I say you 
go home undt tell your mutter she ain’t 
brought you up vell. . Vat you dink dat 
you look at my man vidt eyes dat you 
don’t ought to use? He don’t dink of 
you. Schlosser’s my man!” 

Her scolding voice rose yet harsher 
and more shrill. And as the tall and 
tailored Miss Jennings hurried out she 
east back at the woman on the bed a 
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k of impotent rage and defiance—lik« 
that of a child that has just been spanked! 
Soon Mr. Schlosser came back, and all 
the time I was packing my suit-case and 
are ssing to go home I heard the low 
murmur of their voices from the next 
room. The three old women had arrived, 
nd something in me must have changed, 
for their faces, as they huddled together 
n one corner of the room, now seemed 
benign, and the wrinkles of their faces 
ere infinitely wise. The youngest one 
as knitting mittens for Carl, the sec- 
d had found Mrs. Schlosser’s long- 
elected darning. Their needles were 


ng as they gossiped togeth« P. The 
lest one—and I noticed what kind 
es she had—was brewing some kind of 
herb tea for the patient on a little gas- 


rner. I don’t know what was in it, 

ingredients that I reeognized, but the 
aroma of it was comforting and pleasant. 
It made one think of low-hanging cottag: 
roofs and a mother bending over a 

child. 

As I passed to and fro, picking up 
things of mine that the children had 
scattered about, I caught passages of the 
low-toned dialogue between husband and 
wife. They spoke in German, better 
German than they generally used—at 
least I could understand. Perhaps [| 

as aided by the quality of their tones, 
and by the evening quiet, and by the 
moonlight which began to stream through 
the window and which seemed somehow 

part of it all. The talk went on 
dreamily, a brook that wandered through 
accustomed ways to a happy meadow 
that one seemed to know. And this is 
what I remember of it: perhaps I have 
added something or left something out: 

“No, no, Herman, it is not right you 
go so fast you go alone. Even if you 
de not go so far, you will be happier; 
the children—and what are we without 
them ‘—we will all be happier—if we go 
together. Maybe you will miss some 
things, but you gain others.” 

“IT wish not to go where you cannot 
go, my Leah. Have I ever wished to 
have it so?” 

“ Not wished it—but so you have had 
it. You dart forward where I must drag 
behind. But you must wait—even come 
back a little—as you once did—” 


“When we were young, Leah, when 
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we walked in the gardens to hear the 
music, you with your knitting, I with 
my pipe, it was often you who went 
ahead. When, going back, we raced down 
the shady lanes, it was you who wers 
fieet of foot, I who was clumsy 

‘So—” There was a long pause, dur- 
ing which the voices of the old women 
were heard, fragments of speech from 
close-clustered heads. 

‘Vas! Smiser’s daughter—undt she 
so vell brought up!” Another voice: 
‘But his vife! Vat she do? Brt it 
ain’t ean be!” 


‘Dost thou remember when first | 


lagged, Herman?” Mrs. Schlosser’s 
voice, speaking her native tongue, had 


notes of melody in it that I had never 
heard. 
“No, Leah.” 
“Thou didst laugh at me because | 
was so heavy-footed. Thou wast almost 
impatient, Herman. Then I told thee. 
It was when—Vilhelm 

‘Ach, Liebchen! Forgive me that I 
so forget !” 

“T remember how thou didst turn back 

I can feel yet the carefulness of the 
arm that helped me. Still thou wouldst 
forget and again hurry forward. Thou 
ast always so quick, Herman, so eager. 
Then thou wouldst remember, and then 
again turn back. Soon I crept yet mor 
slowly beeause there was a baby nestling 
in my arms. But then thou wast proud 
to walk beside me, Herman, and to hold 
the baby when I would consent. I can 
yet see thy face! Thy very ears glowed 
with pride! And thy ears were never 
mall, Herman!’ There was a burst of 
laughter, but subdued to the pensiveness 
of the evening quiet. 

“Then there was always a little one 


] 


toddling at my skirt, my man.” 


“ And sometimes one at thy skirt and 
in thy arms, my girl.” 

“ Onee I remember thou hadst to carry 
Minnehen, and I Hans. But Minnchen 
was slow in walking 

Her voice broke on the name and they 
both were still. But it was a silence that 
told you their hands had crept together. 

“T wonder—” her voice was timid. 
“Thou canst never hear me speak of 
—her. But dest thou think the moon 
sleeps there as softly as—that night be- 
fore we left y” 
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There was a pause, and then his voice, 
husky with the man’s constraint of tears: 

“Tt is so, I am sure, Liebchen—even 
as the light through the window there.” 

Her voice broke out: “Oh, Herman— 
I miss them so—the baby arms—the bur- 
rowing heads. What do I do that I have 
no baby in my arms? They are so grown, 
they are so wise. They do not need 
ime any more—their mother.’ 

Oh, the good wisdom of the man’s 
kind voice! No tailor now, only man! 

‘ They need thee more than ever, Leah, 
because the way is hard—” 

“Oh, but the feeling of the downy 
heads on my shoulder, the soft warmth 
of the baby arms, the feeling of them, 
Herman!” I wish I could tell the coo- 
ing sweetness of the peasant voice. “It 
was so easy then to answer every need, 
so easy and so sweet!” 

Again there came a pause, and then the 
man’s voice—only different, more alive: 

“How thou wert beautiful, Leah!” 
Still something new stirred in it. “ And 
now thou art beautiful, Leah!” 

“Dost thou remember, Herman ?—how 
awkward thou wert—how awkward—and 
how dear—the night thou asked me—?” 

“ And—oh, my Liebchen—the night 
thou gavest—!” 

Silence like a curtain dropped heavily 
between them and me—a silence filled 
with tenderness so great that it throbbed 
with something that I had never known 
and all but lacked the power to feel. The 
murmur of the old women’s voices rose 
against the perfect stillness, until, by the 
very insistence, the impertinence, they 
made you hear. 

“ His vife—vat she do?” 

“She go home to her vater—for a 
time.” 

I went out into the hall to get my 
umbrella that I had left there. Mrs. 
Schlosser, vivid against her pillow, was 
smiling softly up at her husband; he 
had one arm stretched over the coverlid; 
the other, slipped under her shoulders, 
drew her toward him. 

The oldest of the women rose to stir 
the brew that was steaming the air full 
of aromatic fragrance. She said: 

‘Yah, for a time. He came back after 
a while. Der vife she alvays vin—der 
vife she alvays vin.” 
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One of the others said: 

“Tt don’t seem like dat to me. Vat 
you say for Sara Gumprecht—for Lise?” 

The oldest of the women—her face 
was very calm—spoke quietly: 

“TI ain’t said ven she vin. I say sh 
vin. It ain’t make no matter if sh 
ugly to hurt, or if she silly to make him 
mad, or if her tongue so bad he run 
from it. She got der name undt sh. 
got der ring. It ain’t der vife I’m sorry 
for! One year—two year—by her man’s 
lofe dat come back ven he dink how ten 
der she vas—how like a child ven first 
he speak. Or by her children dat stay by 
mit her undt do goot by her for vat she 
have suffer. Or by her neighbors dat 
make her name sweet. She got der nam: 
undt she got der ring. By von ding o 
by anoder, in von year or twenty, der 
vife she alvays vin!” 

Schlosser stirred. He bent his face 
everything but his wife forgotten—laugh- 
ing now with the teasing unconsciousness 
of a boy, closer to that of the woman who 
hung upon his words. 

“Tf vat she say be so, vy don’t you 
dink so yesterday? Twenty year—vat dat 
to you? Some day de children make it 
up to you—de neighbors—I ain’t no mat- 
ter—so—Leah ?” 

She smiled, a momentary lifting of 
her full lips in response. Then her face 
settled into the heavy intenseness that 
was more natural than his quicker moods. 

“ Maybe dat so—maybe it ain’t. Maybe 
de children come back or maybe you 
come back. Dat all right for Mrs. Arm- 
stein—she almost eighty years old. But 
I, Herman, I’m only tirty-five!” She 
opened and shut her hands and turned 
her glowing eyes on his with a tigerish 
leap of meaning into them. “TJ ain’t got 
der patience to vait!” 


Of course I really didn’t do a bit of 
good at the Schlossers’—unless it was to 
bring down the fever. And she would 
probably have come out of that anyhow, 
she was so awfully healthy. But—it was 
for myself—I learned something, but 
nothing that would help Mr. Kent with 
his book. I could hardly say just what 
it was I learned—I could hardly express 
it to anybody. And the last person [ 
could tell it to would be Mr. Kent. 
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BOOK which we have lately read 
A with very unexpected avidity has 
suggested some questions which 

e should like to join the reader in ask- 
himself. At the ripe age which the 
Easy Chair has now reached it does not 


no 


ften happen to it that any romance, 
of the sort which has not a dull page 
in it from cover to cover, and which 
grips you from start to finish, as adver- 
tised, has this effect with it; and the 
curious fact of the book we mean was 
that it is not a romance at all, but a piece 
of absolute reality, if we may take the 
authors word for it, and at any rate 
naked and unashamed; not the story of 
an adventurer of any sort, explorer of 
nknown seas or wilds, hunter of large 
game, fighter of unassimilated savages, 
detector of criminals, or even a self- 
detected criminal, but of an average 
American business man, with a high 
ideal of hustle, and an inextinguishable 
fire of energy; the record of opportunity 
made or seized. Further than this we 
vill not give the book or the author away; 
they freely bestow themselves upon the 
reader with every page; and we will not 
forestall their generosity. What we will 
do, however, is to make them in the first 
place the text of that sermon which we 
are always preaching, in season and out 
ot season. 

There is no tale any man ean invent 
which will compare in interest with the 
tale which every man lives and has but 
to tell in its truth in order to hold his 
hearer breathless, or panting for more. 
Suppose the man to be a mere and sheer 
advertising man, such as we will not say 
the hero of this story is, with a passion for 
marketing literary wares, crying them in 
the publie places of print, carrying them 
to the world’s breakfast tables, and lit- 
tering the paths of life knee-deep with 
them in cards, and circulars, and flying 
leaves; if he will do this with his whole 
heart, he shall not fail to take the heart 
of other men; if he cleave to his job 
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with earnest faith in it, he shall per- 
form the office of a poet, and endear him- 
self to the fancy and memory. The man 
we have in mind, and whom we foresee 
we shall with difficulty keep out of our 
page by name, was much more than this. 
He began life as a publisher of a boy’s 
paper at thirteen, he became a union 
printer and a type-founder, he went on 
the road and made his drum-beat heard 
up and down and round the whole land; 
he became the advertising manager of 
the most widely circulated periodical 
under the sun, and succeeded; of the 
next most widely circulated periodical, 
and failed, by the proprietor’s most ex- 
plicit and unsparing testimony; he spent 
a year with a newspaper; he made a 
fight for clean advertising; he published 
a vividly popular magazine; he dis- 
covered the author of agonistic economics. 

“And is that all?” the indignant 
reader cries. “No love interest? No 
hair-breadth escape? No colossal crime ? 
No death-bed repentance ?” 

“Not a whit of them all!” we reply. 
“Only the steady and steadily stirring 
narrative of every-day facts, which in 
their nature come within the knowledge, 
if not the experience, of the average 
American business man.” 

“And why,” the reader demands, “ is 
the steady and steadily stirring narrative 
of such facts fascinating?” 

“ Beeause it is so novel.” 

“Nonsense! We have it in the papers 
every day.” 

“ And what is so fascinating as that 
narrative in the papers every day? And 
besides, we haven’t it with anything like 
the breath-stopping, hair-raising, heart- 
to-heart frankness, the astounding in- 
timacy of this book. Here we have the 
modern American business soul posing 
for the altogether with an unreserve such 
as we have hitherto associated with the 
moral or social poses of Rousseau or 
Casanova. And we must say that it 
affects us as much more like the truth 








than the revelations of those authors. At 
their openest, at their frankest, at their 
nudest, those autobiographers and their 
like affect us as darkling, as clothed 
and masked, as lying. But here there 
is no doubt, here there are documentary 
proofs, chapter and verse. It is very 
curious; it is almost a new kind, and it 
is interesting, interesting, interesting! 
It is like a beginning in literature.” 

“And do you mean to say it is a 
valuable beginning in literature?” the 
reader relentlessly pursues. 

“Why,” we reply, “there is, we sup- 
pose, such a thing as being too true to 
be good; and yet this thing is not bad. 
The book makes for honest dealing, for 
sincerity between man and man; for 
downing quack methods, quack med- 
icines. But there is a question at what 
point the line should be drawn in docu- 
mentary evidence. There is something a 
little appalling in the stark outrightness 
with which ovr author’s chief in the 
most widely circulated periodical is re- 
ported saying in comment on the author’s 
urgence of some personal consideration, 
‘That does not interest me,’ and bring- 
ing the affair back to business, with the 
human interest squeezed out to the last 
moisture. He is not a hard-hearted man; 
quite the contrary; but he will not mix 
pity, any more than pleasure, with busi- 
ness. Then there is that letter from 
the owner of the next to the most widely 
circulated periodical, telling the author, 
after a month’s trial, that he is no good, 
that he is an entire disappointment, an 
utter failure; all but a fake. It is an 
awful letter, but, inhumanly speaking, 
awfully good. It covers the whole ground 
compactly; there is no getting round it 
or through it but by directly disputing 
its conclusions, declaring that the test 
is insufficient, the trial unfair. This is 
what the employee does in his answer, 
and it is a drawn battle; only, the em- 
ployer remains in possession of the field; 
whether he remains in possession of the 
witness’s sympathy is another thing. 
The employee gives the employer back 
fault for fault; but there is no- heat 
anywhere. It would have been a loss 
to literature if the letters had not 
been printed, such a loss in_ kind, 
though of course not in degree, as lit- 
erature would have suffered if John- 
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son’s letter to Lord Chesterfield had been 
suppressed. It would have been a loss to 
economic history; for in some distant 
time, when capitalism has followed 
feudalism into the past, the future man 
will read these letters and say, ‘ Yes 
so, in the beginning of the twentiet] 
century, a man who held another’s job at 
his mercy could speak to him, and so thé 
other, fighting for his job, could answer.’ ’ 

“Then you approve,” the reader presses 
en, “ of printing these letters ?”’ 

“Ah, we are far from saying that 
We are very doubtful of the propriety, 
to call it by no ruder name; but it i 
interesting, interesting, interesting! As 
a document the whole book is of uniqu 
value, though not perhaps great valu 
It is a new departure in literature, and 
is the firstling of a brood of auto- 
biographies, such as the reading world 
has not seen before. Apparently biog- 
raphy is not so multiplicative as_fic- 
tion, but this may be only an appear- 
ance. There is a story of the late Sacred 
Majesty of England, supposed to be the 
friend of writing, though not so much as 
of racing, who is said to have said to a 
gentleman who had written a life of 
Shakespeare: ‘I hear you have done a 
life of Shakespeare. Stick to it, stick 
to it!’ as if he might be encouraged by 
the royal condescension to keep on 
writing lives of Shakespeare to the end 
of his own story, like a succession of 
novels. The thing was not very possible, 
but it is quite possible for a man to keep 
on writing lives of himself almost in- 
definitely. As we are always pretending, 
we are each of us so many in one, 
that in treating of our own story from 
a different side and at a different depth, 
we have a practically inexhaustible op- 
portunity to autobiographize. A man 
might write his business life, as has here 
been done; he might write his passional 
or affectional life; he might write his 
religious life; he might write his intel- 
lectual life, and in each phase of him- 
self find a novel theme. We could not 
promise that the various phases would be 
all of equal interest; that would depend 
upon how frankly and faithfully he 
treated them. The documentary evi- 
dences would differ in value. It would 
be hard, for instance, to find in other 
departments of experience two such let- 
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ers as the author in hand produces con- 
cerning his experience with the owner of 
that periodical of the next largest cir- 
culation. We recur to these in exempli- 
fication, because they both really seem 
so masterly to us. The owner’s letter 
especially is of unsurpassed merit as the 
study of a character which he has watch- 
d at close quarters during a month, and 

oted with the unsparing assiduity of a 
man with money at stake. Whether just 
or not. mistaken or not, the estimate is 
wonderfully shrewd, and expressed in 
terms of keen, though unpremeditated 
precision. The defence is of almost as 
much wsthetice excellence as the accusal; 
the same qualities appear in it, but the 
interest of the aggressive is wanting, 
though we are not sure that the quieter 
sort of mind may not find a greater 
pleasure in its negative completeness; 
ne at least fancies the writer finding an 
intellectual enjoyment in fronting a 
worthy antagonist and meeting him al- 
most impersonally, though it is such a 
vitally personal affair.” 

“ And you think,” the relentless reader 
spurs us on, “that in the region of the 
heart, the region of the soul, the region 
»f the pure.reason, documents of as much 
charm, as much beauty, as much value 
could not be offered by the passional, the 
psychie, the intellectual autobiographer ?” 

“On the contrary, we think they very 
well might. The question is whether an 
autobiographer would be willing to pro- 
duce them. But why not? They could 
not be of greater intimacy. We can 
suppose the autobiographer to have re- 
ceived a letter from the woman to whom 
he was engaged giving her conviction, 
after a month’s scrutiny of his nature at 
close range, that they are not formed for 
each other, and that it will be wiser for 
them not to enter into the permanent ar- 
rangement of marriage. If he feels that 
he has been hastily or inadequately 
judged, he will have replied, protesting 
his opposite opinion, and contesting her 
arguments, but like a sensible person 
yielding to her preferences and “greeing 
to call the affair off. This would be a 
pair of human documents of almost 
equal interest with those of our business 
autobiographer, but not of the same 
freshness; the love-ground has been much 
more gone over. In the psychic field, also, 
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the like objection would lie. A suffering 
soul might confess itself to a spiritual 
adviser in carefully studied points of 
self-accusation, and these might be met 
and controverted by the psychic con- 
fidant. But the letters exchanged would 
somehow want the vitai warmth of these 
wonderful business letters, and would 
not reach us where we live, as they do.” 

“Then it is your idea that the busi- 
ness life is the truer, the deeper life?” 

“ Who said that was our idea?” 

“You, by the implications.” 

“Well, perhaps it is. Certainly we 
live more in our daily affairs, our ‘ having 
and holding,’ than in what it is the con- 
vention to regard as the higher things. 
A man—or even a woman—falls in love 
and marries, once for all, and has donc 
with it, and because of the dramatic 
quality of the experience, our imagina- 
tion is kindled and we see the fact out 
of proportion. We think it an incident 
of higher importance than getting a 
job at a good salary, or an advance of 
salary, or placing a lot of advertising, 
or selling a large bill of goods, or winning 
a suit with handsome damages, or selling 
a property at twice the price, through 
the unearned increment, which we paid 
for it, or overreaching the neighbor in 
a horse-trade. Yet probably more real 
thought goes to any one of these trans- 
actions than to most marriages, which 
are matters of emotion, and if instinctive- 
ly prompted are naturally of lower range 
than business dealings, which are di- 
rected by reason. We might make a 
very pretty showing for business,” we 
went on, “for the economic incidents 
of every-day life, as against religion 
itself, which again is emotional, if not 
instinctive. A man—or even a woman— 
is brought under conviction of sin, and 
is strongly moved as if by a deep in- 
ward impulse to confess himself—or even 
herself—as a preparation for a better 
life. This is supposed to be an impor- 
tant step; and yet how many backslide 
from it, and really minify it in the order 
of progress. Confession is said to be 
good for thé soul, but the soul might 
tell another tale if it conld speak, which 
it can’t, poor soul! It might say that it 
was weakened by confession, and washed 
out rather than washed clean by it. The 
soul might contend, looking back in cold 
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ichor upon the fact, which it once held 
so momentous, as of trifling account in 
the sum of experience, of far less account 
than the struggle it had gone through 
daily not to use the office postage-stamps 
on private correspondence.” 

“Then I understand,” the reader’s 
voice broke out again, “that auto- 
biography, being mainly, if not entire- 
ly, confession, autobiography is bad for 
the soul?” 

“That is not the point we were ar- 
riving at. The question is how far 
confession may be carried in auto- 
biography. Franklin himself, you know, 
carried it rather far. And come to 
think of it, there is a temperamental 
likeness between this autobiography and 
Franklin’s which suggests itself, and 
even insists upon itself. They are both 
business autobiographies, the mirrors of 
inventive minds, though, to be sure, 
Franklin’s mind is the more creative in 
its inventiveness. But there is an en- 
gaging liveliness in our actual author’s 
temperament which we will own endears 
him to us. We like being taken into the 
intimacy of his enterprises, we share the 
pride of his achievements. There is a 
constant stir of motive, of incident; so 
far as we make out, the motives are not 
mean, the incidents are not trivial. We 
like it all much better than any suc- 
cession of fictitious adventures, or climax 
of simulated emotions.” 

“ Aren’t you piling it up, rather?” 

“Perhaps we are piling it up a little, 
but when we get a chance to praise, we 
like to overpraise; we find a compensation 
in that for the sad duty of blaming in 
so many other cases. But don’t distract 
us from the real point, which is that this 
book suggests the possibility of relief 
from the overwhelming mass of fiction, 
Pelion upon Ossa piled, under which we 
have long groaned. What if, upon this 
example, the great average should take 
to telling the stories of their lives? 
With us the lives of the great average 
are so varied. Each of those who now 
fill the pulpits, or adorn the stage, or 
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direct the banks and shape the finances, 
has had a career as varied, and a story 
which, if told as neatly, as openly, as bold- 
ly as this author’s, would hold the chil- 
dren from their studies, the old men from 
their grievances, and charm us all.” 

“ But wait; but stop,” the reader inter- 
poses once more, and we hope for the 
last time. “ You begin with the declara- 
tion that confidences of this sort may be 
carried too far; you wish to draw a line 
in eutobiography; and you end by in- 
viting all sorts and conditions of men to 
pour out their histories without stint 
as a condition of rescuing us from the 
superincumbent load of fiction. Law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, bankers, plumb- 
ers, preachers, contractors are all to tell 
themselves, and take the novelists’ job 
from them by telling themselves without 
reserve; and yet you would have them 
practise a fastidious reticence which 
would end in no autobiography at all.” 

“You put it with characteristic un- 
fairness,” we retort. “We exact noth- 
ing in the practice of autobiography but 
good taste; that should govern all things; 
and perhaps living persons have the ex- 
clusive right to their own letters, or the 
other documentary. evidences. they have 
produced. We would, for instance, not 
on any account have missed reading that 
magazine-owner’s letter, and yet, if we 
had been asked, could we have advised 
the author’s printing it? In some such 
relation we stand in regard to all poten- 
tial autobiographers and their material. 
Be free, be free, be not too free with 
others, however free you are with your- 
selves, we should say. It is told that 
General Sherman published his auto- 
biography in his lifetime, and while the 
persons concerned could talk back; we 
do not know that they ever did so; but 
it seems a fair way of doing. Upon the 
same principle perhaps the action of the 
present autobiographer could be justified ; 
or if not justified, defended; or if not 
defended, accounted for.” 

“ How everything with you,” the read- 
er sighs, “ comes round to verbal trifling!” 
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IIE conception of a vast organiza- 
tion engaging to such an extent 
the capital and technical skill of 
all nations as to be able most efficiently 
and economically to undertake and carry 
completion the largest enterprises, in- 
dustrial or financial—such an organiza- 
tion as the Consolidated Companies, 
which William Dana Orcutt has made 
the basis of his latest novel, The Lever— 
is as modern as anything could be. It 
is allied to the foremost thought of the 
moment in the minds of statesmen, 
sociologists, and the plain people. And, 
when we consider that this  world- 
embracing Trust, which Mr. Orcutt 
presents to us as in full and successful 
operation, is intended by its ingenious 
founder to destroy competition as much 
for the benefit of the public as for the 
profit of its stockholders, the conception 
rises to a lofty plane—the field of the 
ideal, into which the world of business 
and finance is finally lifted; the world 
if polities also, it being henceforth the 
special function of legislators to serve as 
sure and watchful guardians of the people 
against the possible failure of the Trust 
to keep its pledged faith. 

Are we then to have portrayed, in this 
novel, the realization of a social ideal, 
the implications of which are so far- 
reaching as to involve not only the trans- 
formation of a competitive civilization 
into a universal co-operative association, 
but also—as parts of that miracle—the 
cessation of war, the abolition of poverty, 
and the redemption of governments ¢ 

Why not? Would not such a realiza- 
tion, in the raised delineation of fiction, 
be just the substantial expression of the 

vloped sense of Christendom? Would 
it more than meet the just and natural 
expectation of all Christian peoples—an 
expectation based upon advances in this 
direction already made? 


Has the sensibility of mankind, so 
marvellously transformed during the last 





two generations, outrun all social ac- 
tivities? For the men of affairs and 
especially those who hold official position, 
from premiers and diplomats down to 
the police captains, repress optimistic 
expectation. Those who have the largest 
responsibilities, though they would do 
anything to abolish war or to promote 
any high social ideal, yet do not in their 
conduct of affairs reflect the hopeful con- 
viction of the people as to the possi- 
bility of an instant realization of these 
ideals. They look upon that issue as 
distant and to be reached by indirec- 
tion—disarmament, for instance, through 
increased armament. 

Thus, on the side of sensibility, we note 
a supreme confidenc¢e in our modern hu- 
man nature and, on the practical side, 
keen suspicion and distrust, even as to the 
efficiency of the means taken to resist evil 
-—_walls of defence, fleets, armies, treaties, 
protective offices, statutes, and penalties. 
It must be confessed that only within 
the shelter of these bulwarks could there 
have been the fine modern development 
of sensibility and the exaltation of the 
elemental passions of human nature to 
ideal heights. 

Within the hard walls which society 
has built about itself men’s natures have 
not only been softened but stimulated by 
kindly and gracious impulses to unselfish, 
unambitious, and disinterested activities. 
Creative forces awakened by Chris- 
tianity have developed the distinctively 
Christian graces, the culture of the heart 
keeping pace with the enlightenment of 
Reason. Individualism, whatever stress it 
lays upon self-development, inevitably be- 
comes socialism—that kind of socialism 
which expresses, not envy or hatred, but 
love and sympathy. 

At the beginning of this century we 
find this helpful socialism militant and 
dominant. Science, in its disinterested 
quest, is in harmony with this evolution 
of the soul; it is not only itself uncom- 
petitive, but it is driving out of its 
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view of Nature the tensel,y competitive 
feature expressed in Darwin’s phrase, 
“the survival of the fittest.” Imag- 
inative literature is directly participant 
in the harmony. Standard fiction for a 
century has been more effective than any 
philosophy could be in breaking down 
class distinctions. Every advance in the 
art of fiction has been toward the repre- 
sentation of human life in its essential 
reality, ignoring accidental circumstance 
whereby society is differentiated into 
classes, keeping to the common ground 
of humanity, yet finding there a field of 
greater and more interesting variations. 
It is only as the novelist regards those 
things in which human beings are alike 
and which make a bond of catholic 
fraternity possible, and sees these beings 
in the free play of action and reaction 
upon one another and upon the common 
elements of life, that real and natural 
distinctions are disclosed, that there can 
be a spontaneous development of in- 
dividual character. 

Peculiar difficulties are interposed the 
moment any ideal passes from the ‘region 
of purely creative and, therefore, free 
and disinterested activities, and strives 
for its realization in the practical affairs 
of life. In the creative field no problem, 
no experimentation, no casuistry, is in- 
volved. All these indirections belong to 
the human forum and arena—to business 
and political affairs, where progress is 
made through the adjustment of interests 
which may be weighed and measured and 
more or less rationally considered with 
reference to a standard of justice. The 
greater the progress the more complex 
the interests, but also, fortunately, in 
our modern world, the more regard for 
justice and free play. With the expan- 
sion of popular freedom, intelligence, and 
conirol, old types of despotie oppression 
and heroic competition, accentuating 
class distinctions, have vanished. Polit- 
ical antagonism is no longer between 
the aristocracy and the plebs, and the 
alignment of parties is determined by 
varied and conflicting interests—often 
so distributed that even that alignment 
is broken. 

Nevertheless creative ideals, with that 
inevitability which belongs to all evolu- 
tionary prucedure, are eventually realized 
in practical economics as surely as in 


art and in the most exalted regions 
thought and feeling. It is impossib| 
that such a transformation of huma) 
sensibility as has been going on fo: 
generations, and notably in the las 
deeade, should have no registration i 
the practical world. The problems whi 
baffe all attempts at arbitrary a1 
mechanical adjustment must yield 
natural solution—that is, in the alemb 
of our human nature—just as surely a 
elemental passions, given free play in t! 
full light of Reason, become ennobl 
and refined, and enlightened selfis! 
ness becomes a vital altruism. Arbitr: 
ry systems are, by a fully develop 
human sensibility, quickened into lis 
ing organisms. 

The complexity of the collective lif 
through catholicity of sympathy tend 
toward the simplification of life withou 
impoverishment. General sociability, 
not merely conventional, promotes broader 
views and mutuality of interest. Th 
very meeting, even of those whose motiv 
are mean and sordid, is in some degre 
uplifting. If we could imagine such 
thing as the gathering together of 
hundred thieves, this collection of rascals 
would seek some cover of their shame of 
one another and lift up some standar 
of socialism, if no higher than that o! 
Robin Hood’s band, even pledging them 
selves to share their booty with the poor 
On the other hand, our ultra-modern 
association of men and women with aims 
so high as to exclude all selfish interest 
if met for the consideration of the crim 
inal classes, would rise beyond the heigh' 
of any individual ideal and, with divin 
forgetfulness of injuries done to society 
instead of ostracizing the criminal, d 
termine to bring him within the bounds 
of sociability. In Cleveland, Ohio, even 
the police force has been made subsidiar\ 
to this associate purpose. The injunction 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self is at 
once a recognition of the naturalness of 
self-love and an expression of the evolu- 
tionary law of the development of hu- 
man nature, not by the suppression of 
any element in it, but by its expansion— 
by a limitless sociability, which makes 
for a real, not a conventional politeness. 
Thus human nature escapes from its 
dark and narrow channels. Its field of 
expansion is not alone self, neighborhood, 
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r nation, but the world. Only in this 
vide range and free play is this socia- 
ility the embodiment of all that is true, 
beautiful, and spiritually attractive. 

The evolution of our nature is not a 
leaching or a sterilizing process, re- 
lucing us to non-competitive amiability 
r unmilitant meekness. Militarism is 
ot the most potent form of militancy, 

d free competition can never be reach- 
| through the desire for an advantage 
f one class or of one people over another. 
Indeed, competition, on its highest plane, 
and incidentally also the most advan- 
tageous competition, is for larger invita- 
tion, from every one to every other, to 
participation in benefits; it implies the 
desire for excellence in the quality of 
labor and of product, for economic ef- 
and, above all, for fair and 
noble dealing. 

This competition 


ficiency, 


through hospitable 
invitation may involve vast industrial 
and financial combinations, to secure 
excellence, efficiency, and the greatest 


sum of benefits, but the hospitality must 
conceal no treason to the invited guests— 
to shareholders or laborers or consumers. 
These combinations cannot afford to fol- 
low the example set them by log-rolling 


statesmen. Both kinds of treason—the 
corporate and the political—must finally 
become impossible through intelligent 
popular control. 

Popular sovereignty, like all past 
sovereignties, monarchiec and aristocratic, 
has its root and spring in human nature, 
and, whatever its extent, it cannot rise 
above its source. But in institutional 
development it is artifice that is most in 
evidence. The beginnings of all institu- 
tions were manifestly natural, and arti- 
fice, from necessity or for convenience, 
became uppermost only in their progress 
and increasing complexity. We can con- 
ceive of a point in this progress—we are 
already indeed brought within sight of 
such a goal—where, through the expan- 
sion of human nature, all systems begin 
to relax on their artificial side—which is, 
after all, their negative and repressive 
side—and to become positively the ex- 
pression of spiritual dynamics. 

But even when we reach, or approxi- 
mately reach, a social plane so high that 
psychical values shall be considered above 
all other, and that practical activities 
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shall be as disinterested as the creative, 
themselves becoming creative, the arti- 
fice will remain, not only as in many 
ways necessary and in many ways con- 
venient, but as the very framework of 
every structure; it is an implication of 
human nature at every stage of its ex- 
pansion, a constituent element of human 
consciousness and experience. It is plan, 
theory, dogma—the form of all system. 
It is not life, it has no quality, but it is 
subservient to life, as mechanics are or, 
oh a loftier plane, formal ethics; and it 
changes to meet the higher needs and uses 
of life. In religion and art it is the 
symbol, ever changing, but the symbolism 
itself endures. Often the artifice has 
been more honored than the creative 
power; but of itself it has no grace, 
beauty, or meaning save as it is clothed 
upon with life. 

Even when the artifice is a mere token, 
as money is in the exchange of material 
things, human souls have narrowed them- 
selves to its worship, exalting it as the 
lever of the world. Yet this token also 
has its psychical transvaluation in the 
vitalized organization of our day, not 
only becoming really a lever through the 
mastery of creative imagination in prac- 
tical affairs, but becoming the gold of the 
heart in a heavenly commerce. 


And this brings us back to Mr. Orcutt’s 
novel, which, with precisely the sig- 
nificance we have just indicated, is en- 
titled The Lever. The hero of the novel, 
Mr. Gorham, has creative imagination 
and an ideal purpose. If his gigantic 
Trust had worked smoothly, fulfilling its 
founder’s benevolent intentions, we do not 
say that there would have been no story 
to tell, but it certainly would not have 
been the story which Mr. Orcutt has told, 
and which has the combined interest of 
tragedy and comedy, being constructed 
on the lines of a play rather than of a 
novel, since characters, in agreeable va- 
riety, are presented as already developed 
rather than in process of development, 
and in situations closely following one 
upon another with no pause for analysis. 
There is no melodrama, but the reader 
does not miss it; no muck-raking, hap- 
pily, but abundant humor: Mr. Gorham’s 
fellow directors do not share in his ideals; 
they are in the enterprise for what it is 
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worth to them. But the story of a busi- 
ness ruin, like that of easy and tri- 
umphant success, would have been in- 
tolerably dull. It is because the doom 
contrived for Mr. Gorham includes a dis- 
tressful menace to his wife that its im- 
pressiveness is so dramatically reinforced. 
The dénouement is a beautiful and nobly 
thrilling surprise, apart from its happy 
issue to the two young lovers who had en- 
gaged the reader’s interest in the opening 
chapter of the story. - 

The business world, as such, whatever 
the might of imagination involved in its 
enterprises, or however noble the artifice, 
hardly tempts the writers of the master- 
pieces of fiction. In its sordid phases 
and sensationally exciting vicissitudes, it 
is to these writers most repellent. If 
by chance a writer of genius is drawn 
into this field in the hope of catching 
there the distinctively modern note, he 
finds that this note of modernity is not 
full enough, and he is compelled, as in 
Mr. Oreutt’s case, to seek elsewhere his 
richer opportunity, in those intimate re- 
lations cf human life where love and 
not money is the potent lever, or where 
the desire to give is greater than the 
desire to get. 

The ordinary run of novels which deal 
with practical affairs do not in any sense 
belong to imaginative literature. If they 
have dramatic effectiveness, it is through 
that extreme exaggeration which we as- 
sociate with the lowest form of the 
drama; or, if superior talent raises them 
above this level, giving them the respecta- 
bility of satire in their exposure of hu- 
man greed and of social vanities, we feel 
that they are essays reflecting the distort- 
ed views of their writers, and that they 
take the dramatic form for sensational 
effect and mercantile profit. They re- 
fract rather than reflect modernity, evad- 
ing every distinctive note of it. We for- 
give them, as we forgive the stage plays 
of the same class, only if, within the 
bounds of decency, they are entertaining. 
The novelist of the baser sort who de- 
liberately and wantonly arrays class 
against class not only makes common 
cause with the self-seeking political 


demagogue, but declasses himself by run- 
ning counter to the noblest tendency of 
English fiction. 


No other art covers so wide a field 
and with such possibilities of variatio: 
as modern fiction—the whole field of h 
man naturalness, in every degree of 
culture, from the mother-wit of the 
literate to the subtlest intuitions of 1 
most developed individual and _ soc 
sensibility, with all the sophistry t! 
lies between, in so far as that sophist 
is natural and human in its conceit 
Diversity of tastes and interests at d 
ferent levels of culture has always gi) 
fiction a stratified diversification, but 
ways the highest creative genius | 
generated intelligence in the comm 
mind and touched and stirred the co: 
mon heart, because such genius is its 
most human and natural—also most 
ciable and the cause of greater sociabili 
in mankind. The time may come whe 
all the forces which make for sociabilit 
shall have made our Christendom of o 
heart if not of one mind—a period wh« 
the miracles wrought by association sh: 
eclipse the old miracle of supereminent 
genius. Human nature may create it 
own supernatural; but even then indi 
vidual diiferentiation would be enhanced 
rather than diminished, not by distinc 
tion as between higher and lower, but, 
as in the course of evolution, by in 
creased variation. 

In spiritual dynamics no equilibriun 
is ever reached, no dead level of uniform 
ity or perfection. Human nature, though 
it become supernature and sensible of a1 
“ over-soul,” will always insist as much 
upon its repellences as upon its charms 
upon its irritabilities as upon its amities, 
upon self-love as upon altruism, upon th: 
will to get as upon the will to giv 
though upon all these as complementary 
opposites. It will never contemn its orig 
inal sources, though it may seem alter 
nately to deny and to confess them. And 
lest we should run too far away from 
them in a facile and impotent stream, on 
generation passeth away and another 
generation cometh, that humanity may 
have a partial recrudescence in the 
frequent bath of nativity. The comedy 
of life goes on, losing nothing of its 
relish; and many a generation to come 
will wait for the creative genius to 
present and interpret it in its new and 
surprising variations. 
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4 BALLAD OF COW BAY 


BURGES JOHNSON 


ROM the outer end of the village “Td ’a’ hed two vally de shams er 
fF dock more, 
We dandled ( r idle feet, An’ i i 


mut a garidge painted green, 
And the cap’n volleyed some bits of An’ an iron stag an’ a pergalor, 
rock An’ a nifty limoseen.” 
Far out toward the pleasure fleet. 
Ile shifted his chaw to the other tooth, 


‘There isn’t a lugger behind them While I dared 1 word of doubt, 
lights, For I knew that he frequently spoke 
Nor a yacht in the whole dum bay, the truth, 


I couldn’t ’a’ bought if I'd hed my And I knew that the tale would out 
rights,” 


He said in his artless way. “Twas long before | hed bought my 
rm,” 
‘Yaas, sir, by Gum, I am sayin’ trew The cap’n remarked at length; 
If only I'd hed my rights “To owas luggin’ ims Lid rm an 
I mightn’t of known the likes of you, carm, 





From my mansion on the heights. An’ gainin’ my puppy strength 
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“An awnin’ strung on an iron rig 
Jest fitted my sun-baked craft, 
An’ a chugger engine looked neat 

trig, 
So I fastened it shipshape aft. 


*An’ there we was with our thin-plar 
sSCOW 
Fer cruisin’ around Cow Bay, 
But fitted up, as you must allow, 


In a most luxurious way. 


‘TIT mind me well of a day that cam 
It was mugey like an’ eold, 
But we’d planned fer a sort of a pic 


fame, 


‘Cause the kid were five vear old. 


, 











PATS vvac§i«. & TFA 


“AN SHE AN’ THE KID WOULD COME ALONG 


“T married a wife thet was young an’ 
strong, 
A girl with a might of sand, 
An’ she an’ the kid would come along 
An’ frequently lend a hand. 


“One day we happened, along the shore, 
On a house-boat wanderin’ loose, 
An’ I lifted a couple of frills er more 

Fer the wife an’ the baby’s use. 





= = === 
= + 
,) > fh — — 
t-== — =+ ‘ , 
, © = : AN' LAUNCHED ON OUR TRIAL FLIGHT 
of = — t 
<< i 


} ‘An’ we chugged away fer the open 
ee Taree ? Sound, 
: Though the clouds was seuddin’ fast 
With iittle idee whar we mought bk 
bound 
Till Barker’s Point was passed. 


“Then the waves got high an’ the wind 
she rose 
An’ under our awnin’ roared, 
An’ we drove some nails through the 
baby’s clo’es 
fasten her tight aboard. 








“IN A MOST LUXURIOUS Way 














EDITOR'S 


DRAWER 





swooped down an’ it ¢: 


up 


stiffened 


gal ir 
rors d 
4 hour, 


with every 


like a shallow c 


liftin’ 


awnin’ filled 


( up 
ith it rribl 


power. 


i I seen the chances if nothin’ gave, 
A | velled to my wite, ‘Sit 
tight !’ 
No sooner said than we topped a wave 
An’ launched on our trial flight. 


‘Now out with the forrard sweep!’ I 
screamed, 
An’ wiggle it like a tail!’ 
\ we kept her trim, while the baby 
streamed 
Aster by a single nail. 
‘We shaved the tip of the Sands Point 
Light, 
When the wind took an _ inward 
slew, 
\n’ nom was nigh to. obsarve the \ 
sight ; vias 
As the first of the biplanes flew. ONE FELLER Al 
‘Next thing I know “twas a chimbley 


brick 
I red Green’s hou 


An’ I yells to the 


quick! 
boat! 


From we knocks, 
We re a 


‘We landed 


shore 


Iie 


An’ a man 
door 
A-warnin’ 





came 


all 


805 
\ 
- =~ 
a 
Ae 
we 
a 
Daten. 
= _—, 
NE SEEN S ASCEND 
cp 
» crew: ‘ Bear upwards, 


Keep off the rocks!’ 


at on some private 


Clean over by Oyster Bay. 


out of a swell front 


away. 


‘An’ the next I knew he was after me, 
1 \-grabbin’ me by the throat. 
‘Thet awnin’ rig an’ the rest,’ sez he, 
‘Was stolen from my house-boat!’ 
‘He took no stock in the deeds we 
° 


did, 
My 
But 





pleadin’ was 
jest on aceount of the 


all in vain, 


wife an’ kid 


He let us sneak home by train. 
d 
Ss “One feller alone seen us aseend 
Ile was workin’ at Sands _ Point 
= Light: 
. An’ he told a cousin, who told a friend, 


“NEXT THING | TWAS A CHIMBLEY BRICK An’ he told 


RAC ree AB Cow 





Wilbur Wright.” 
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One Tune He Did Not Know 
B' IND Barney's cracked fiddle scraped 
out a dreamy waltz and, des] the tact 
t t it was the Sabbath eve the feet of th 
young people ponded and refused to be 
still. Soon half a dozen couples were light! 
twirlit v the reen Presently, from the 
listam the s n gure of the village min 
ter hove in ¥ amel the rstwhile dancers 
aded | phantoms into the night All un 
nscrous t t eoming storm the Diina 
ldler continue the alr 
rhe minister apprea () mat 
vid imMpres \ I 1 eve ir tte 
Fourth Commandn 
Whisth i bar 1 it ins red Ba 
! the toon isa Wing to 1 there 3 
no tell bu vhat | ma e able t pir 
it uy 
Up tc His Honor 
‘’ i Virginia urt-1 rn Live ther day, the 
yu ‘ ae st sentenced a negro DOV le 
the reform school, pronouncing the verdict 
it liormilic mpressiveness The rhe 
rigible in t box huffled iInconecerned| 
Yas, suh esponde Then his blac 
face ti ! lool ot ed iscontent 
ledg rie . wine pa 
le expenses 
Too Popular 
A LITTLI wa taught the Lord’s 
Prave i 1 nl it : S taste 
For a few = le ept 1 eating it it 
rreat Taithtulness, and then announced to 
mie el in it 1sgust 
| heard another fellow sav that prave1 
to-« mother First thing we know it’s 
going to get all around \ 
¥ 





the B 


Both at Once 


ARY refused to say her prayers 


rhe 
i night, and her mother asked her if s 
did not want to ask God to take eare of he 
What is the use’” she said; “He w 
be looking after Francie, anyway, and mig 

as well have an eve on me 
Very Solicitous 
MALU Rachel had been in the count) 
‘ for the first time and for only a f 


days In the vard she saw one evening 
en gathering her chickens under her wing 
for the night Flourishing her apron t 
rirl ran at the hen, exclaiming 

Shoo, shoo! you naughty thing! 
dl retty | 


mustn't sit own on those 


I 
irds 


A Good Reason 
_ one of our small country otels we ha 
al 


breakfast served us which was. ina 

Nothing could we eat, ar 
e called the landlady an 

asked if she could at least give us a glass ot 


seribably bad 
In desperation W 


milk. With arms akimbo she looked us ove 


ind replied: “I tells you right now, I is a 

noted milker I was called the best milk« 

in Hinds County when Joe Mitchell marric 

me, but the truth is, | ain't got ne cow.” 
Practical 


A attaché of the American Embassy at 
London tells of a elass held at the East 
knd of London for the instruction of th 
poor in which considerable study was devote 
to first-aid-to-the-injured work 

One day, it appears, a sad-looking woman 
presented herself at the institution, saying 
that 


ier husband had been drinking im 
moderately and that 
she wished that some 
thing might be done for 
him Accordingly, a 
clergyman attached to 
the institution sought 
out the man and per 
suaded him to become 
a member of the class 
When he reported he 
was put into the first 
aid division. In a 
short time, strange to 
say, the man _ became 
most interested in his 
work and was a regular 
attendant. 

> “How is your hus 

> band doing now?” the 

woman was asked when 
next the clergyman saw 
her 

"E never goes to the 
publie “ouse no more 
sir,” was the proud re 
sponse. “FE spends his 
evenings at ‘ome, sir. 
ee bandaging the cat.” 


cence meee 





eee Atay Cite 5 





oe IM 


a 
7 
2 
3 
& 




















‘*Mother, let’s ask the Keeper what Time he feeds them” 





Papa’s Selfish Joy 


BY S$ 


| OFTEN wonder why it is 

My papa is so good to me; 

He gives me lots of things that’s his, 
And he’s as kind as he can be. 

Sometimes when we have chicken. why 
He says he likes the wings and heart 

(nd gives the breast to me, ‘cause | 
Don't care for any other part. 


My mamma isn’t here, you know: 

She’s gone up to the sky to stay; 
She went away long, long ago, 

‘Cause God He wanted her, they say; 
And so my aunt is all I’ve got 

To be here in my mamma’s place 
(And worry over every spot 

That I get on my clo’s or face 


But she’s a kind aunt, all the same, 
And never cross aceptin’ when 

The rheumatizzum makes her lame 

It’s time for keepin’ quiet then! 


E 


KISER 


I'm glad my papa doesn’t get 
Excited with rheumatie pains 

Or other things to make him fret 
\nd limp around before it rains. 


He reads my story-books at night 
Before it’s time to go to bed, 
And often laughs with all his might 
When I laugh at the things he’s read 
And every little while he brings 
Me something that T wish I had; 
It keeps him busy doin’ things, 
My aunty says, to make me glad 


One time T ast him why it made 
Him glad to be so kind to me 
Because T haven't ever paid 
\ cent for livin’ here, you see 
And then he said: “ Well, dear me suz! 
| think it’s just my selfish joy.” 
It’s funny what a papa does 
For nothin’ for his little boy 

















THE SEPA 


Merely Waiting 
A NEW ORLEANS man, who was travel 


ling through a certain section of the 
South, came upon an object of interest in 
the shape of a darky lying on the ground at 
the edge of a corn-field. He 
stolidly at the 
unmindful of a 
hoe that lav alongside him 

What are you 


asked the strange 


was vazing 
skv. entirely 


doing 


I'm out heah to hoe dat 
co’n,” responded the darky 
Then whw are vou lying 
on the ground Resting 
‘No sah I ain't restin’,” 
said the darky, “Tse jest 
waitin’ fo’ ce sun to go 
down, so | kin quit work.” 


Resting 

|! was a dripping London 

dav, and the driver had 
just stopped his bus to allow 
a Parsee in a red turban to 
ilight 

“What sort of chap is 
that?” asked the driver, of an 


English passenger 


He's a Parsee—worship 
per of the sun.” was the 
reply VIOTHER 
*Worships the sun.” re ibbon is 
peated the shivering driver. 
: I SUP pose he come ‘ere to everubody 
‘ave a rest.” 
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Jeanne or Noah 


pe into the book department of a 
store, | was received by a young woman 
who was evidently a new clerk, for she stood 


all attention, with pencil uplifted giving her 
whole mind to the effort of grasping my 
wishes. 

She was not surreptitiously or overtly 
chewing gum, nor fussing with the fals: 
curls at the back of her exaggerated coiffure 
nor giving me one ear while straining the 
other to catch some neighboring conversa 
tion, nor calling me Madame with conven 
tional courtesy while vlancing down her nos« 
cornfully at my bulging shopping-bag ai 
my serviceable rainy-day boots—in a word 
she was new to her business 

“Have you The Story of the Ark?” I in 
quired 

* Jeanne or Noah please,” 
woman, politely. 


said the young 


Plenty of Time 


Hk minister of a certain parish in Seot 
land was walking one misty night 
through a street in the village. when he fell 
into a deep hole. There was no ladder by 
which he could make his escape, and he be 
gan to shout for help. \ laborer passing 
heard his eries, and, looking down, asked 
who he was. The minister told him, where 
upon the labore ‘Weel, weel 
ve needna kick up sic a noise You'll no 
be needed afore Sawbath, an’ this is only 
Wednesday nieht.” 


remarked: 





A Compliment 


: = The name of the one with the pink 
Bthel. Iswt it?” 


DaucuTrer: “ Yes: J christened her after you ‘cos 


Says she’s aetting more like hei 


mother every day.” 


gran- 


net 


; 
; 
| 





emedy Dien! 
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) the bous ent off with the touring-ce Nally had the runabout. and the hired 
ha as fia the carbureter on my roads so 1 had to stay to hu all ( i 
Bruce’s Mother Preposterous 
HE inspector was examining the school | Nr iansseesmmcn of Congress was very much 
and all the class had been specially told impressed with the dignity of his posi 
eforehand by their mastet Dont answel! tion and it was always on his mind Cone 
inless you are almost certain your answer night his wife awakened him and whispered 
s correct john, there are burglars in the house.” 
The subject was history You must be mistaken, my dear,” he 
Now tell me said the inspector, ‘who answered: “there may be a few in the Sen 
was the mother of the great Scottish hero, ate, but in the Hous oh no: the idea ts 
Robert Bruce preposterous.” 
He pointed to the top boy, then round the 
class Chere was no answer. Then at last 
the Beart of the teacher of that class leaped The Best of References 
with joy The boy who was standing at the 
very foot had held up his hand HEN the new girl from the employ 
* Well. ny boy,” said the inspector, en ment agency had duly presented her 
couragingly. “ who was she’ references and the mistress had read them 
“Please. sir. Mrs. Bruce over, she regarded the girl with a stern eve 
*‘T am not satisfied with these references, 
she finally said. 
I'm not avether, mum,” said the fran 
Artistry Celt, | but thev're the best I could git 
mitiim 
AS a melancholy-looking Italian was 
steadily grinding out ragtime from his 
street-piano, a passer-by stopped to observe 
the pores of “ man’s ion Then He Remembered 
turning his attention to the man himself, the FAMOUS actor tells a story of a friend 
interested one observed: A of his who returned to New York afte 
“It must be quite difficult to turn the several vears’ absence in the West 
crank in such excellent time as you do.” As they walked down Broadway on a 
“Ket ees nota hard.” said the musician. sightseeing tour, the actor asked 
with a sad smile, “ eef you don’t hava da ‘You remember Grace Church, | suppose 
monk. Turna da crank, keepa da time, and *Let’s see.” replied his friend ‘what 
watcha da monk—dat taka da arteest!” company was she in?” 
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Correct 
NCE 


who 


upon a time a chi 
was asked to define 
replies 


a mountain range 
_ cook-stove 


\ large-sized 


The same method of reasor 
ing seems to go with olde 
growth \ recent examina 
tion paper at the Sheffiel 
Scientific School at Yale cor 
tained the question, “Wha 
is the office of the gastr 
juice?” And the answe1 
one paper read The ston 


Why Pat Dropped 


N Irishman fell trom i 
and landed = on 
twenty feet fron 

After he had 

gg moment the 
let go fell to the ground 
Some asked his reason 
for letting go * Faith,” 
the reply, “I afraid the 
wire would 


house 
wire about 
the ground 
struggled a man 
and 


wis 
was 


In Lieu 


HEN a country 
Marvland 
certain 
found the man in a 
condition, a cir 


of the Dime 


doetor in 
arrived § at 

patient Ss house | 
comatost 
umstance 








TEACHER: “ No, no, William, 
thirteer You used to do 
WILLIAM “ Please, 1 
thmetu when tivo of 


make 
aan 
mental ‘y 


blink 


Those New Poets 


UITE frequently it happens 
As I scan my HARPER'S 


eight and four dk 
than 
it’s awful 


bette) 


yer fingers 


I see a goodly poets name 
I've never seen before 
| think, He's very clever 
At cutting verbal pranks; 
Another merry jingler 
Is added to our ranks.” 
And then this notion stirs me, 
And round my spirit hangs: 


Is it another pseudonym 
Of J K B +i 


{ AROLYN 


Melancholy Reading 

ISTORY is 
little 
think it is 
everybody 


interesting,” 
beginner the other 
very 
I’ve 


sad 


father Do 
studied about vet 


WELLS 


remarked 
day, “* but 


you know 


has died 





that 
hard to do 
is on the 


that 
hours of 
> How 
demanded 
the trouble 


give 


necessitated several 


restorative labor 

did this happen 

the doctor, 
was 


nol 


when 
* Did 
powder | 


over! 


you him the 
left 
“Yes. sir, 

tearful 
As much as 


more 7?” 


responded the 

wite 

would go on a dime and no 
* Yes, sir, we done just like you said. That 

is, we couldn't find no dime So | shook a 

nickel and five cents out of Billy’s bank and 

gave him just what they would carry ‘ 


Honest 
I far-nen 4 aged six, was asked by a visitor 
how he stood in school 
“In the corner,” replied truthful Tommy. 


Probably the Litany 


ARGOT’S first appearance at Sunday 
school was under the wing of het 
Episcopalian cousin. On her return she was 


asked how she liked Sunday-school. 


“Tt did not amount to much,” was her 
verdict. “A man got up and read some 
thing out of a book, and every time he 


stopped, the children all growled at him.” 
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Shipper reen Illustration for Tapestries of Twilight 


FROM THE WHIRLING WHEEL WONDERFUL COLORED RAYS BEGAN TO RISI 





